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THE BETTER THE 


BEARINGS 


THE BETTER YOUR 


When the order of the day is ‘Boost plant efficiency!” there’s not much 
point in tinkering with nonessentials. | Hard-headed plant men look to 
basic improvements to get rid of operational bugs. If you manufacture 
plant equipment, probably you've discovered that one sound way to 
satisfy this demand is to standardize on Bower Spher-O-Honed bearings. 
vi Give your customers what they’re after—bearings that will stand up 
day in and day out with little or no maintenance! Bower’s original con- 
tributions to bearing design, plus painstaking production control, have 
reduced bearing maintenance and failure to a practical minimum. 

Whether you manufacture lift trucks, rolling mill equipment, machine tools 
—or anything that’s bearing-equipped— it will pay you to specify Bower! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY « Detroit 14, Michigan 


BOWER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





Every hour of every working day 
there flows from America’s mines, 
mills and factories some forty-five 
thousand tons of building mate- 
rials and supplies... 

Enough paint in twenty seconds 
to coat the hull of a battleship... 
enough lumber in two minutes to 
house an army division ... enough 
brick in two hours to re-build 
Willow Run... enough heating 
equipment in four hours to heat 
the Empire State Building! 

Equal to this prodigious pro- 
duction is the industry’s feat in de- 
veloping wonderful new mate- 
rials: lightweight wood laminates 
with steel-like strength... rot- 


Building Materials 
for the U.S.A. ...45,000 tons every hour! 


and water-proof glues . . . non-in- 
flammable roofing and siding ... 
heat-absorbing glass... new 
alloys, plastics and other materials 
—all filling vital needs as the na- 
tion swiftly expands its produc- 
tion facilities. 

In three short centuries the 
skill, energy and enterprise of free 
Americans have transformed a 
wilderness into the most produc- 


tive industrial community in the 
world. 

The job being done by the build- 
ing materials industry is typical of 
the contribution being made by 
all progressive American indus- 
tries to our nation * welfare and 
security. The system of private 
management which has fostered 
America’s growth will continue a 
sturdy bulwark in time of stress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Better than thirty years’ research and manufacturing 
in the field of oil and grease retention, and dirt exclu- 
sion, have built up a most impressive variety of C/R 
Oil Seal applications. There is almost no industry that 
you can think of, in which C/R “Perfect” Oil Seals 
have not been specified as standard equipment by 
leading manufacturers. 


It is understandable, then, that availability has be- 
come a most important factor of C/R service. Today, 
more than 1800 sizes, covering 15 types of C/R“‘ Perfect” 
oil seals are available. But, in addition, Chicago Raw- 
hide’s special designing service continues to play a vital 
role in supplying manufacturers with special seals to 


ENGINEERS: We will be pleased to send 
you engineering data on “Perfect” Oil 
Seals on receipt of your written request. 


SIRVENE 


chances are youll find ©/p 


meet new and different operating conditions. 

To you, C/R’s record bears this outstanding impli- 
cation: unparalleled facilities and experience, together 
with absolute product reliability. 

If you need to find the “‘Perfect” answer to any 
problem of fluid retention or mechanism protection, 
check with Chicago Rawhide engineers. You'll find 
C/R your best bet. 

P.S. More motor vehicles, farm implements, road machin- 
ery and industrial machines are equipped with C/R Oil 
Seals than with any similar device. 

Chicago Rawhide engineering service is always available for 
the solution of your particuler sealing problems. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Avenve ,OIL SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, illinois 


Mechanical Leather Products 
Boots, diaphragms, packings and 
Other products give dependable service 
under difficult operating conditions. 


The Scientific Compounded Elastomer 
Custom-engineered and custom- 
built for critical service in aircraft, 
automotive and other mechanisms, 








There’s dough in it (for brides and bakers, both) 


Another packaging achievement developed by Canco 


A baker had an idea... 

Like many another good businessman, he looked to 
new markets; new products; better service to his cus- 
tomers; more profits. 

Why not oven-ready dough in cans, cut in biscuit 
sizes? Just pop them in; bake ten minutes, and zippo... 
“like Mother used to make.” He knew it couldn’t miss. 


But how to get such a product into forty million 
American kitchens? 

He brought that question straight to Canco, and 
Canco went to work. 

It was a tough one. Wet, rising dough is hard to cone 
tain...expands when packed. Cooking oilsseep through. 
When refrigerated, outside moisture collects and ruins 
the label. 


That’s where Canco know-how came in. We had 
solved such problems before, for other hard.-to-pack 
products. We made hundieds of experimental contain- 
ers; tested them under every condition. We made them 
light; we made them heavy, in all sizes and shapes. We 
tried new kinds of tops and linings; stronger seams; 


new ways of opening; improved construction. Result — 
a custom-built composite fibre and metal can which 
was just what the product needed. 

That’s the thing about these packaging achievements 
of Canco . . . everybody profits. People get new and 
better things to eat and use; manufacturers open new 
markets; cut costs; make more profits. That’s why 
Canco will go on—as it has for fifty years—developing 
and making containers that help people live better. 
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AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Hamilton, Canada 


SL 1901—50TH ANNIVERSARY—1951 J 
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MOBILIZ E 


YOUR M ATERIAL 
HANDEL ING WITH... 





ILIFT 


ORWE 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Mobilize your materials handling and production 
flow with MOBILIFTS. Only MOBILIFT has 
Lev-R-Matic push-pull grouped controls and no 
gears to shift...roller chain lift for full visibility be- 
tween uprights...compactness for speedy maneu- 
verability in narrow aisles and tight places. 

Lower maintenance and operating cost. Get more 
work done in less time with MOBILIFTS — engi- 
neered and built to meet stepped-up demands of 


modern industry. 




















STAND-UP MODEL “E” 
2,000-Ib. cap. on 15” load center. 
Mast ht. 63” (Free lift 37”; Lift he. 
68”; Mast ht. extended 94”) outside 
turning radius 57”. Also available 
with 72” and 83” Mast. 


WRITE TODAY 


SIT-DOWN MODEL “‘ER”’ 
2,000-Ib. cap. on 15” load center, 
Mast ht. 83” (Free lift 57”; Lift ht. 
108”; Mast ht. extended 134”) out- 
side turning radius 63”. Also avail- 
able with 63” Mast. 


FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATION 


ON MOBILIFT LEV-R-MATIC DRIVE FORK LIFT TRUCKS. 


OBILIF; 
LerRifalic 


LULA 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO - 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


1113 Spring St. N..W., ATLANTA 4 2724 Taylor St\, DALLAS 
2730 San i Ave., BERKELEY 
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Yes, in a way—but from this “plasma’’ bottle 
tiny grains of carbon are being poured into used 
telephone transmitters to give them a new 
lease on life and get them back in action fast. 


Life extension programs like this—carried 
on as part of Western Electric’s job in the 
Bell System—have helped to make Bell 
telephone service the bargain it is. Today, 
hundreds of such operations in Western 
Electric repair shops are extending the life of 


telephone equipment and—particularly impor- 
tant today—are conserving critically needed 
defense materials. 


This is one more way in which Western 
Electric people, working closely with Bell 
Laboratories research people and Bell 
Telephone Company operating people, have 
helped give this country a great national asset 
—the best telephone service on earth. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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Top Performance. 


» ap Electric 


reactionarnonserower MOTORS 


Motor having substantial power 
output for computing machines 
other types of motor-driven Motor with high horsepower to low 
office equipment. ‘ weight factor for either direct drive 
or use with external gear reduction, 


Universal motor parts for portable 
electric tools, garage equipment 
and other industrial devices. 


Helical geared fuel transfer pump 
motor designed for aircraft but 
adaptable to many industrial uses. 


Outstanding performance is standard with Lamb Electric Motors 
because they are specially engineered to provide the exact me- 
chanical and electrical requirements for each product they drive. 
Consideration of a Lamb Electric special applicafion motor — 
while your product is still in the design stage — may result in 
these further advantages: reduced product weight, compactness, 
improved appearance and lower cost. 


We invite you to use our 
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HANDSOME FINISH FOR THE LONG PULL! With DULUX Tractor Enamel, tractors on a fast-moving 
production line can be finished from the bare metal up in the time it takes them to pass through 
this compact spray booth. After a short bake and final inspection, they go out to do their rugged 
jobs, with a rugged finish that will stand up in all kinds of weather. 


BIG FACTOR 
IN TURNING OUT A TRACTOR 


DULUX Tractor Enamel—typical of the 12,000 
Du Pont finish formulas working for industry today 


@ DULUX Tractor Enamel is one of the 
many Du Pont finishes that has helped 
manufacturers turn out better products 
—faster—more economically. In the last 
twenty-five years, Du Pont chemists have 
developed more than 12,000 special-pur- 
pose finishes like this to serve a wide 
variety of industries. 

Looking for a way to cut your manu- 


facturing or maintenance costs? Looking 
for a finish that will make your product 
look better, sell better, last longer? You 
can get expert help on any finishing prob- 
lem by contacting the Du Pont Finishes 
sales technician in your area... or by 
writing E. [. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington 


98, Delaware. 


TWO-WAY PROTECTION FOR METAL! Wherever 
metal surfaces are exposed to the elements, 
DULUX Metal Protective Finishes combat 
corrosion two ways. DULUX Primers fight 
rust chemically. DULUX Top Coats form a 
long-lasting physical barrier to moisture. 
Mighty important protection when the replace- 
ment cost of the installation is considered! 


ee, 
emniati.c —— 


NEITHER TOO THICK NOR TOO THIN! Finishe 
that have improper viscosity are difficult t 
apply, waste time and materials, produce um 
satisfactory films. With this device, Du Po 
chemists can accurately measure and pints 
the viscosity of every Du Pont finish. 


FREIGHT CARS WITH SALES APPEAL! DUCO and 
DULUX Railroad Finishes, specially formu- 
lated to resist damage from smoke, fumes, 
cinders, weathering and hard knocks, are help- 
ing railroads make tke right impression on 


shippers as well as reduce maintenance costs. 
‘ 





DEPEND ON DU PONT FOR BETTER FINISHES 


PAINTS « LACQUERS + ENAMELS e¢ VARNISHES + THINNERS «+ STAINS 
AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR INDUSTRY DUCO and DULUX are Reg. U.S, PateOft, 


REG. U.S. pAT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Just as lovely 
and far less work— 
you know 


folks will buy THAT! 


EOPLE have already proved that they like 

stainless steel table service. It’s used in 
millions of homes and restaurants. And now 
there’s fresh reason for even greater popularity. 
A number of makers have launched new designs 
in stainless steel, both flatware and hollow- 
ware, which rival the finest heirloom-quality 
table service in beauty of line and styling. But 
—with what a difference in practicality and 
usefulness! 

You don’t have to store your stainless service 
away in tarnish-proof chests. Its hard surface 
laughs at wear and tear, doesn’t tarnish, never 
needs polishing. Just ordinary soap-and-water- 
after-use keeps it permanently bright and 
lovely. You can enjoy its beauty on your table 
every day, not just on special occasions. 

It is exactly these qualities—the greatest 
combination of strength and resistance to cor- 
rosion, heat and wear to be found in any metal 
commercially available today—that have made 
stainless steel a vital material for so many 
essential uses. Not only wherever food is con- 
cerned, but throughout the process industries 
and in hospitals, aircraft, marine use—every- 
where! That’s why we have multiplied our 
production of Allegheny Metal time and again, 
and are continuing to spend millions of dollars 
for further expansion. It is also why we offer 
every assistance to fabricators to make the 
best possible use of every pound. 

* * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data— 
engineering help, too—are yours for the asking 
from Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading 
producer of stainless steel in all forms. Branch 
Offices are located in principal cities, coast to 
coast, and Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny 
Stainless Steel are carried by all Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. @ For any assist- 
ance, write or call Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


You can make it BETTER with 


. Allegheny Metal 
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Income figures—the over-all measures of the economy—won’t be going 
up so fast in the next few months. 








As a matter of fact, they have been rising too rapidly. In more normal 
times, we now would be undergoing a “correction.” 
e 


Personal income, now at an annual rate of over $251-billion, will con- 
tinue to feel the upthrust of higher wages. But even this will be slowed to 
some extent by “stabilization” efforts. 











And, in other directions, the rise is likely to be much slower. 
Farmers will benefit from large marketings, but prices are lower. 
Dividend payments will go up much less than in the last half of 1950. 





Rental incomes will continue to rise, however. 


The sum of these and other factors will be a much less rapid rise than 
the $32-billion, or nearly 15%, in the last year. 
- 


Gross national product—the total value of all goods produced and 
services rendered—may go up even less than personal income. 


Prices enter into GNP more than into what individuals pocket. 

In the first quarter of 1951, GNP rose at a $15-billion clip, aided by 
rising prices. In the second quarter, without price help, the increase was 
$10-billion. 

The third quarter, so far, has seen prices sagging. Moreover, the slump 
in consumer goods output is getting to be another anchor on GNP. 

a 


Inventory liquidation now has become a hobble on the boom—just as 
accumulation was a booster up until a few weeks ago. 

For the first half of 1951, inventories rose at an annual rate of more 
than $17142-billion. That made a lot of work for everybody. 

Reverse the direction, as we are doing, and you create a major drag. 


Fortunately, the rate of decline won't be so fast as the rise. 
ow 


Gloom over the slump in consumer goods cannot wipe out the strides 
already made. Gross national product, at $329-billion, is as high as most 
optimists had expected it to get by the end of this year. 

And, in July, while the Federal Reserve Board’s production index was 
dipping 3%, nonfarm employment broke all records at 54.6-million. 


This nonfarm employment is 1.9-million higher than a year ago. 
S 


Relative stability in food prices is helping damp down inflation. 
Foods, at wholesale, have moved in a range of less than 4% this year. 
At retail, the movement has been even narrower. That helps two ways: 
(1) Wage demands are curbed some. Food, being the biggest item in 
the cost-of-living index, helps slow down the cost-of-living escalators. 
(2) Consumer demand is held within bounds. When people see that 
prices are not going up, or even sagging, the urge to buy is minimized. 
8 
Neither the July nor the August figures should show very much change 
in the cost of living. Food prices went down from mid-June to mid-July. From 
July to mid-August they about held level. 
J 
Food supplies, in the months ahead, will be somewhat larger than a year 
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ago. That is due mainly to this year’s big crops—big in spite of some bad 
breaks on weather—and to the unusual supply of hogs. 

The Dept. of Agriculture figures that each person in the country will 
eat a little more in the last half of 1951 than a year ago. 

But Agriculture warns that beef will be no more plentiful even though 
there are more cattle on farms. More breeding stock is being saved. 

e 

There will be more beef later—but quite a bit later. 

The American Meat Institute expects the buildup of breeding herds will 
result in about 90-million head of cattle on farms at the turn of the year. 
That would be up from 84-million at the start of 1951. 

But, warns the institute, ‘“‘steers from heifers now being bred will not 


be available for beef for a minimum of two years.”’ 
€ 


Production of wool in the U.S., after its precipitous 1941-50 slide, has 
finally turned the corner. 

This year’s clip is expected to gain about 4%. Yet this should not be 
regarded as the start of a comeback. 

Wool shorn this year will be only a bit over half that for 1941. More- 
over, with the range fading away year by year, no real rise is possible. 

eo 

Moves to support wool and cotton prices artificially got a lot of attention 
this week. 

Cotton-state congressmen, not content with the government's price peg, 
urged stockpiting of 3-million or more bales. (Earlier they had talked of higher 
support prices.) 

And British Empire wool producers were talking of the old buffer-pool 
idea—the pool to buy when prices sag and to sell on bulges. 

If a pool is formed, its purpose certainly would be to bid wool up from 
present levels; otherwise there wouldn't be the talk about it now. 

e 

Support for world wool prices could hold the umbrella over synthetic 
competitors, just as pegged cotton prices did for rayon in this country. 

A pointed reminder: 700 tropical suits made of Dacron and viscose 
rayon went on sale at about $40 in four cities this week. These were the first 
Dacron-mixture suits at popular prices; previous prices were $65 or higher. 

The Dacron fiber is made by du Pont, the fabric by Burlington Mills, and 
the tailoring by Rose Bros. 





























e 
One way to encourage nonferrous metal imports is to suspend the duty. 
And if the suspension carries a clause restoring the tariff whenever the price 
sinks below a certain level, Western congressmen are satisfied. That’s why 
the bill, suspending the duty on lead, slid through the House on a voice vote 
so easily on Monday. 
The President may restore the duty if the price of lead slides to 167%¢. 
J 
Housing starts for July, at 86,000, look pretty sick alongside the 130,- 
OCO for June and the all-time peak of 144,400 in July, 1950. 


They're only 10,000 under July of 1948 or 1949, though. 

For the first seven months this year, starts were 669,500 units. Thus even 
at a snail’s pace for the last five months, the total will go well over the gov- 
ernment’s “ceiling” of 850,000 for the year. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 18, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 




















f HOWELL MOTORS PR 


BREAD IS BIG BUSINESS .. . 


In the baking industry, industrial- 
type motors speed production, cut 
costSe Here, Howell Motors operate 
dividers, rounders, ovens, wrapping 
and slicing machines. Operators 
tell us the characteristic they like 
most is their ability to handle 
tough jobs over long periods without 
interruption. 








Take your electric motor prob- 
lems to Howell for friendly, helpful 
cooperation and high quality. Howell 
concentrates on industrial-type mo- 
tors, 1/6 to 200 H.P., standard or 
special types, for civilian or military 
needs. Used extensively in the dairy, 
automotive, air conditioning, ma- 
chine tool and allied industries. 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH. 


Precision-built Industrial Motors Since 1915 





John Dovis Chories Jonisch Thomes R. Stephens James Greenwood James Roy White Alfred Layo Thomas Beattie Marion C. Alessio Somvel M. Bryant Ernest LeFroncois 


ae 4,202 of us have walked Alcoa’s road 
3 for 25 years...and made it friendly 





This road we live on is called Co-operation. It is sixty-three vears 
long, and grows wider every time Alcoa people go more thar 
halfway, to help someone. 

Pictured here are a few of the 4,202 people who have walked 
that road for twenty-five years and more, and helped widen and 
lengthen it. They are metallurgists and molders, executives and 
salesmen, engineers and secretaries, machinists and_ inspectors 
...1n fact, from their titles, you wouldn’t know them from the 
members of most companies’ 25 Year Clubs. 

But these members of the Alcoa family enjoy a special kind of 
satisfaction. Within their lifetimes, they have helped to transform 

’ a metal from a kind of curiosity into one of America’s basic raw 
come, een materials. When developments like the aluminum train, the alumi- 
num bus, the aluminum plane and the aluminum window were 
born, they were there, and they've helped make these wonders 

become commonplace. That’s something to look back on! 

And what’s coming in aluminum, they’d be quick to tell you, is 
something to look forward to! ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2193G Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 

Robert J. Walters 


THESE YEARS OF ALCOA EXPERIENCE IN ALUMIHUM ARE AT WORK FOR YOU TODAY... 


HELPING TO BUILD the additional AIDING monufacturers of essential WORKING WITH civilian users 
aluminum production facilities need- products with the fast production of to make the most of the 
ed for America’s rearmament. advanced equipment of the Services. aluminum available to them. 


[ALCOA] 


ALCOA S| FIRST IN ALUMINUM 


CA business built ow Co-operation 


Letitia 1. Reed 


lL. H. Hemeter Newto . Warren M. Cole Williom B. Howard JE. Corey Blonche C. Fitzgerold Tony Wodgik Cleveland Fearn Charles H. Voohrhees 





AFULL-COLOR REPRINT OF THIS PAINTING BY THE FAMOUS AMERICAN ARTIST, PETER HELCE,N.A... tM LARGER SIZE SUITABLE FOR FRAMING WILL GE SENTON REQUEST TO ALCOs 











This IBM electronic tube assembly cuts 
through the unknown like a rocket through 
the stratosphere. 

It probes the mysteries of the atom’s core; 
predicts critical wing flutter of fast aircraft; 
traces paths of light through a lens system; 
calculates trajectories of guided missiles; plots 
the course of planets for the navigator. 


It calculates payrolls, inventories, costs; points 
out savings of time and money. 


These compact, pluggable units are the heart 
of IBM Electronic Calculators. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 











IBM Electronic Business Machines 
are vital defense weapons in the 
hands of our nation’s industrial 
engineers and scientists. 
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Business Week Index (above)... . 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)................. hones vecaneaes 
Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and l.c.1. carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 
All other carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Finished ‘steel composite (Irom Age, Ib.)...... 2.2... 0cc eset e cscs ce ccecees 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper Lepage dan Connecticut Valley: Ib.)..... 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu. De ece<s bepeeees 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............+++- 
Be RRR SEES 0 re Ris eS eo 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. .. . 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Exports (in millions) .. 

Imports (in millions) 

Personal income (seasonally adjusted in billions) 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted in billions) 
Bank debits (in millions) 

Housing starts (in thousands) 


. .June 


* Preliminary, week ended Aug. 
++Estimate (BW 2 12’47, p16). 
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.. June... 


.. June. 


§ Latest 
Week 


*230.5 


24.500¢ 
$2.32 
35.01¢ 


= 


181.0 
3.51% 
24-28% 


50,185 
70,028 
19,170 
30,920 
24,046 


Hlnsufficient trading to establish a price. 
$ Date for 


Preceding 
Week 
+232.8 


2,021 


+117,010 


$45,728 
7,003 
6,201 
1,712 


75 

62 
-21% 
171 


466.8 
311.7 
354.8 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.32 
35.18¢ 
= 


182.1 
3.52% 


24-23% 


50,383 
70,100 
19,124 
30,997 
24,282 
Latest 
Month 
$1,293 
$930 
$251.1 
$21.1 


86.0 


ewes: | 
A $ 9 


Month 
Ago 


230.7 


2,037 
117,747 
$62,760 

6,739 

6,171 

1,480 


78 

59 
None 
173 


475.0 
316.3 
363.0 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.32 
39.55¢ 
Boa 


173.6 
3.53% 
24-23% 


49,667 
70,099 
19,120 
30,697 
24,267 
Preceding 
Month 
+$1,353 
$1,018 
+$249.8 
+$20.8 


$124,428 +$130,698 


130.0 


Year 
Ago 


220.8 


1,931 
182,965 
$36,496 

6,253 

5,675 

1,760 


80 

60 

+ 30% 
194 


450.0 
284.4 
348.0 
3.837¢ 
$40.25 
22.500¢ 
$2.21 
37.72¢ 
$2.60 


145.7 
3.23% 
13-13% 


48,351 
67,933 
14,187 
35,154 
18,904 
Yeor 
Ago 
$878 
$687 
+$219.0 
$16.4 
$110,573 
144.4 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


82 

53 
+30% 
217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
++#9,221 
+#49,200 
23,883 

1946 
Average 
$811 
$412 
$177.7 
$18.9 
$87,502 
55.9 


t Revised, 
"Latest Week’’ on each service on request 
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New Harvard Graduate Center - 


an education !P 


modern planning 
h JENKINS VALVES 


is equipped wit 





Architect: THR ARCHITECTS’ COLLABORATIVE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Techinical Associates: BROWN, LAWFORD & FORBES, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
General Contractor: GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Heating Contractor: FRED WILLIAMS, INC., BOSTON, MASS. 

Plumbing Contractor: JAMES A. COTTER COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mechanical Engineer: cas. T. MAIN, INC., BOSTON, MASS. 


Work of a team of architects, led by Prof. Walter 
Gropius, the new Harvard Graduate Center, 
Cambridge, Mass., is in itself an “education” in 
modern planning. Providing an entirely new 
environment for communal living, where cooperative 
activity and interchange of ideas may be encouraged, 
it is an architectural setting completely in tune with 
the times. 
The same future-minded planning was devoted 
to such engineering problems as heating, sanitation, 
and air conditioning for the eight integrated 
Dormitory and Commons buildings. All operating 
equipment was selected for highest efficiency and long ; 
life. On this basis, Jenkins Valves were installed. ial pipe Ne if flood 
J . : i Standing, Mr. 


To the long list of college and school buildings ig motor-operateds yee from city vows enn Division. 
throughout the nation equipped with Jenkins Valves, threaten backup Foreman of Plumbing Dept» 
the new Harvard Center makes a notable addition. Donald E. Robinson 
On their record, Jenkins Valves are being specified, 
also, for more and more of the new plants, the sou THROUGH LB 
new commercial, institutional, and municipal 
structures that are setting new standards for 
operating efficiency, as well as architectural design. 


Despite their extra value, proved in every type of 
service, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. For new 
installations, for all replacements, let the Jenkins 
Diamond be your guide to lasting valve economy. 
Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17: 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 
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From now on mobilizer Wilson will pick and choose the kinds of new 
plant he O.K.’s. He was forced to pull the brake on tax writeoffs for expan- 
sion (page 24). Approvals were running far ahead of building materials, 
especially steel. 

The moratorium is a must—to follow up the harsh construction cut- 
backs put out for the fourth quarter (BW—Aug.11’51,p26). It gives the 
mobilization officials a chance to catch up with the backlog of applications, 
gives them time to decide what kind of expansion should come ahead of 
another. 


About $8.5-billion in new plant has been O.K.’d willy-nilly. Each 
holder of a certificate of necessity brandished it in the scramble for tight 
materials. A certificate got to be a pretty potent weapon—if not to the 
National Production Authority, then to a congressman who could put on 
pressure downtown. 

So the early bird got his materials ahead of the latecomers—regard- 
less of the relative urgency of his project. 


The new preference pattern will be about like this: weapons makers 
first (on both amortization and materials); then new plant for basic 
resources; then stuff to finish a project well under way; and finally, projects 


using little scarce materials. 
e 


Washington promises some financial aid if you disperse your new 
plant. That’s what the National Security Resources Board’s new program 


amounts to. 


Dispersion is entirely voluntary. It will be up to the businessman to 
decide whether to head for the countryside to put up a new plant. If he does 
so decide, then the government will entertain requests for fast tax amort- 
ization, priorities for building materials, even loans. 

But there’s no penalty if manufacturers building essential facilities 
refuse to settle in remote areas. No one will say: We'll not give you a 
contract unless you disperse. 


Aid for dispersion will go to the man with a defense contract first. But 
anybody with a line even remotely connected with defense can qualify— 
on paper—though his chances of getting anywhere are slim. 


A special wage deal for key defense workers is now ready. It permits 
increases higher than cost-of-living adjustments. 

That allows pirating, of a kind. But it’s about the only way a defense 
contractor in a labor shortage area can keep going full blast. Another plan 
will help an employer who has a competitor with a higher wage ceiling 
hold his own. 

Such wage exceptions won’t be granted liberally. The Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board wants to hew as closely as possible to the general cost-of-living 
policy. Without any other manpower controls, the government’s only 
weapon against wholesale pirating is wage ceilings. 


Yardsticks for permissible fringe benefits are being drafted, too. WSB 
Chairman Taylor wants to bring out a fully developed policy before he 
steps down in favor of Nathan Feinsinger (page 32) next month. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 


WASHINGTON Rearmament is going to take at least a year longer than mobilizer 
BUREAU Wilson has been saying. His first target was mid-1952—18 months after 
AUG. 18, 1951 he took over. 

Now it will be mid-1953 before even the minimum goal is reached— 
getting military production to its peak and putting up an industrial plant 
that will be able to turn out plenty of guns plus butter. 

Why the delay? For one thing, the 18-month schedule was just plain 
unrealistic. Even Wilson’s people say so. For another, there have been some 
lags due to bottlenecks. 








The new target date is set with an eye to a military force of 3.5-million 
men, 95 air groups, and 24 divisions. A possible additional buildup—say the 
$15-billion expansion the Pentagon is talking—would push the program 
into 1954 (page 21). 


The Office of Price Stabilization expects prices to rise 6% as a result 
of the new controls law (page 111). This is an over-all average. Increases 
on some items will reach 15% ; on others as little as 3%. 

The list is worth noting. These are the private guesses for the eyes 
of Wilson and Johnston; they’re not just whipped up to make political hay: 


Office equipment and supplies, 5% ; machinery and capital goods, 2% ; 
metal, 5% to 10%; building materials, 5% to 10%; highway transport, 
5% to 15%; pick-up and delivery. service, 5% to 10% ; contract carriers, 
15% ; truck and car rental, 5% to 10%; automobiles, up to 15%; meat, 
5% to 10%; bakery products, 10% ; petroleum, 10%; electric appliances, 
3° to 7% ; home furnishings, negligible. 

All these rises won’t happen overnight. Buyer apathy has forced many 
a price below previously permitted ceilings. 

Price pressure will be building up strong in the fall, though. Govern- 
ment experts expect much better than seasonal sales. Consumer incomes 
will still be rising at a time when production of consumer durables will be 
sharply cut back. That could mean another scramble for goods. 


The wool bloc is succeeding in slowing down chemical fiber expansion. 
Wilson’s people have been trying to get a program together that provides 
assistance such as fast tax amortization. 

Wilson wants to increase production by 225-million lb. annually on 
products such as Dacron, Orlon, Acrilan, Vicara, Dynel, rayon, and other 
synthetic fabrics. 

He’ll probably have to settle for less government help. The wool growers 
have got Economic Stabilizer Johnston, a Westerner, on their side. The 
moratorium on tax amortization certificates causes more delay. 

The military wants the new products for clothing and equipment. 
The Navy already is using chemical fiber in some uniforms. 


Shortages of steel plate are cutting into merchant ship building. And 
defense production chief Manly Fleischmann doesn’t have ships high on 
his list for special consideration. 

Fleischmann still must be convinced that 35 new vessels are needed. 
That’s the number being built for the Maritime Commission. Lack of steel 
already has caused a 50% slowdown. 
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SINKING SHAFTS and extending passages is slow work being limited by the 
number of men who can work at one time at the bottom of the shaft or at 
the face of the adit or drift. 


Nickel Production 
Increased 


1,000,000 Pounds Monthly 
..-Months Ahead of Schedule 





@ The 1,000,000 pounds monthly increase in the 
production of refined Nickel by INCO, originally pre- 
dicted by the end of 1951, has now been achieved 
and is being made available to INCo’s various world 
markets. 


® This increase brings International Nickel’s produc- 
tion capacity to 21,000,000 pounds of refined Nickel 
per month —a higher level than that achieved in any 
peacetime year. 


@ The increase is the result of a major program of 
expansion of underground mining capacity, metal- 
lurgical process changes and the installation of emer- 
gency facilities at INco’s Canadian plants. 


TIMBERING or installing concrete and steel supports is necessary where 
the rocks through which the passages are being driven are not self- 
supporting. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MINE CARS, locomotives and underground 
crushers, plus miles of conveyor belts are required te handle the tre- 
mendous volume of ore. Some of the new operations will mine ore 
heretofore considered too lean for economical recovery. 


FLOTATION CELLS, Copper Cliff Concentrator. Entirely new methods of 
blast hole and block cave mining as well as revolutionary methods of 
beneficiation had to be developed to permit utilization of these ores. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. tev vores x 
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Don’t buy 


five machines 
when two 
will do the job— 


BETTER! 


Warner & Swasey 5-Spindle Automatic Chucking Machine, 


@ Let’s say you received a defense order in 1941 
that required purchasing 5 turret lathes. 


Today, when you receive a similar order, it might be quite 
natural for you to assume you’d again need 

5 machines. But just as weapons or products have developed, 
so have the tools with which they’re made. 


In many cases these products can be made faster and 

more profitably with Warner & Swasey automatics 
—machines developed since the last war. Instead of reordering, 
say, 5 turret lathes, you may need only 

2 of these automatics. They'll cost you less in total 
investment, require less floor space and fewer operators, 
and turn out more uniform parts at a higher rate. 


Of course, there are—and always will be—many jobs that 
should be done only on turret lathes. But before you 
simply reorder according to your past requirements, first 
call in your nearest Warner & Swasey Field Representative. 
He may be able to show you how you can boost 

your production and profits with Warner & Swasey automatics. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


one of Warner & Swasey's line of automatic machines. 
f d f Cleveland 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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Decisions Coming in Cold War 


@ Whatever the outcome of Korean peace talks, they mark the end of a phase in Korea. 


@ Russian strategists are shaping their next moves. There are signs it will be a push for 


settlement. Can that be taken seriously? 


@ U.S. policymakers are taking another look at armament. They think we need more 


than planned. But what does that do to mobilization controls, inflation? 


POLITBURO deliberations may not look like this idealized 
Russian painting, but they’re crucial. 


1. What's Russia Up To? 


In the back offices of every foreign ministry in the West 
this week, anonymous experts on Russia are figuring odds 
feverishly. Their problem: Is Stalin’s politburo running true 
to form or has it changed its pace? 

Cause of the flurry is a speedup in the Kremlin’s peace 
offensive. The speedup began with Malik’s proposal to 
call off the Korean bloodletting. This week the Russians 
decided to attend the Japanese peace conference in San 
Francisco—maybe a peace move, maybe not. And in be- 
tween had come a whole string of conciliatory moves. 

Turn to page 22 
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JOINT CHIEFS of Staff plan. At top: Chairman Bradley, 
Army’s Collins. Below: Air Force’s Vandenburg, Navy’s Fechteler. 


2. More U.S. Strength? 


The wants of the military are increasing—again. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, who decide the battle plan 
and how much manpower and equipment are needed to 
carry it out, are engaged in a reassessment this week. The 
talk: More divisions, more planes, more ships. 

On Capitol Hill there is talk of more defense, too, mostly 
about more airplanes. 

The White House echoes with reports that President 
Truman soon will pull all the talking into a program. 

If the military expands, what about mobilization? 

Turn to page 23 
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End of a phase in Korea raises issues for Russian and 


story starts 
on page 21 


1. RUSSIA 


The list of “peace” moves is certainly impressive: 

A new English-language magazine in Moscow, “The 
News,” is unprecedentedly friendly to the West; Pravda 
printed a long article by British Foreign Secretary Herbert 
Morrison; Moscow gave a group of British Quaker pilgrims 
a cordial reception; President Nikolai Shvernik replied to 
messages from ‘Truman and Congress with a proposal to 
outlaw the A-bomb, reduce armaments, and hold a Big 
Five peace conference; the Soviet press even published the 
American messages in full. 

This fluttering of doves has forced Western experts on 
Russia to ask themselves: 

e Is all this mere propaganda? 
¢ Or has the Western military buildup scared the 
Kremlin into a genuine shift of tactics? 

The groping experts tend to believe that: 

First, there’s nothing concrete in the record to indicate 
that the present Russian olive branches are sincere. And 
there are a lot of signs that they aren’t. 

Second, sometime in the future the Russians really will 
try to find a way to live peacefully with the West. 

It’s true that Malik’s bid to end the Korean fighting was 
a concrete attempt to settle a specific conflict between East 
and West. But there’s no indication that it was tied in to 
the other Russian peace overtures. It looks as though the 
Russians just figured that the Communists were fighting a 
losing battle in Korea. 

As for the Japanese peace treaty, most Western experts 
are betting that the Russians are coming to San Francisco 
on a wrecking mission. The experts think they'll use the 
conference as a sounding board for propaganda designed 
to discourage Asian countries from signing the treaty. 

The Morrison article, the Quaker pilgrimage, and Shver- 
nik’s letter to Truman all were responses to Western initia- 
tives. And there was nothing new in Shevernik’s letter to 
indicate that the Kremlin is really changing its tune. All his 
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peace proposals had been made many times before by the 
Russians. All turned out to be clever formulas for keeping 
the West weak and the Russians strong. 

Nobody in the West knows what the tirelessly repeated 
Russian demand for a Big Five peace conference—including 
Red China—really adds up to. They’ve never defined its 
scope or objectives. But it’s clear that about all it could 
produce would be another peace pact that would hobble 
Western rearmament, yet tie only paper strings to the Red 
Army. The West won’t trade words for guns any longer. 

On balance, the Russian peace offensive looks as phony 
as ever to most of the experts. They won’t change their 
minds until the Russians show willingness to make real 
concessions on specific territorial and political issues; sign 
the Austrian Treaty; negotiate an acceptable deal in Ger- 
many; or accept effective control of atomic weapons. 


|. Peace Move Someday 


Despite this skepticism over present Russian moves, 
many Western experts do expect the Russians to make a 
serious peace bid in the future—when Western rearmament 
begins to scare them or convince them that they can make 
no more gains by tactics of subversion and intimidation. 

Most of them are convinced that the keystone of Rus- 
sian policy is this: Expand Soviet power as far as possible 
—without running a serious risk of world war. 

Soviet history seems to bear them out. Stalin has pulled 
in his horns whenever anybody threatened to cut them off. 
He leaned over backwards to be nice to Hitler in 1940, was 
sincerely shocked by the Nazi betrayal. 

It’s equally true that the Soviets expand wherever they 
can do so without risk of war. They lost no time in exploit- 
ing the revolution in the balance of world power caused by 
World War II. And the Russians apparently think the 
revolutionary situation created by the war still exists, that 
there are still a lot of power vacuums in the Middle and 
Far East that communism can try to fill without risking 
world war. 

Putting these two basic Soviet policy characteristics to- 
gether, U.S. policymakers come up with the following pre- 
diction of long-range Soviet strategy: 

¢ The Kremlin will keep on trying to expand by present 
tactics until the West gets strong enough militarily and 
healthy enough economically and politically to stop the 
Russians cold. 

e But the Russians have no set plan for world con- 
quest. They'll pull in their horns as much as they have to 
whenever they think they’re running a serious risk of war. 

¢ Once a power stalemate is reached between East and 
West, they may retire into menacing, armed isolation. Or 
they may figure they can weaken the West more by really 
taking off the pressure and trying to work out some formal 
modus vivendi. 

If the Russians did decide really to take off the tension, 
Western leaders would have to find a formula for meeting 
the Russians halfway without throwing away their rifles as 
they did in 1945. 

Even the present phony peace offensive raises this 
problem in a mild form. By constant repetition of peace 
offers, the Russians have managed to build a widespread 
impression that they are the ones who have a positive policy 
and are trying to call off the cold war, that the West 1s 
pursuing a completely negative policy of war mongering. 

There’s a growing conviction in Washington that the 
West must find some positive answers to the Kremlin’s 
peace drive, some concrete peace proposals of its own. 
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U.S. planners: What cold 


strength starts 
on page 21 


2. U3. 


The nub of the new military demands is a $15-billion 
increase in armament—over and above the arms buildup that 
is already in the works. 

In terms of men and weapons, this means—eventually 
—an armed force of 4-million to 5-million men instead of 
the present top of 3.5-million; an Air Force of 130 wings 
instead of 95; four more aircraft carriers for the Navy 
plus the supercarrier; four more Army divisions added to 
the 24 now planned. 

Is Wilson’s present mobilization program able to car 
this added burden without stumbling? How much dit- 
ference will the new plans make? 

In brief, the answers stack up like this: 

¢ Production of autos, appliances, and other con- 
sumer hard goods will not be cut any deeper. 

e Present plant expansion programs will have to be 
increased—munitions factories some and basic material 
capacity more. 

¢ Shortages and controls will last at least a year longer 
than anyone has been figuring—certainly through 1954. 


|. The Old Plan 


The Wilson program for expanding U.S. armed strength 
can be summarized in the chart above. Originally, it was 
a program to wind up in 1952, but by now it has stretched 
out a year (page 17). Between now and the middle of 
1953, the plan—still the official one—is to do these things: 

¢ Maintain civilian hard goods production at a level 
about 60% to 65% of the 1950 rate. 

e Provide the factory capacity to produce munitions 
for a 3.5-million-man force. 

¢ Produce the actual munitions for such a force. 

e Provide enough new raw-material capacity so that 
after 1953 we can keep the, force armed and still let the 
civilian economy have all the material it wants. 


ll. The New Plan 


Weeks ago, the Pentagon took a long look at the military 
might we are building. The Joint Chiefs of Staff became 
concerned that this won’t be enough. Their thinking is 
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war policy now? 


boiling down to a hike of around $15-billion in armament 
schedules. 

At first glance, you’d think the obvious way to get some 
of the additional military items in a hurry would be to 
stop all production of consumer hard goods. But no one in 
Washington, least of all mobilizer Wilson, is seriously con- 
sidering a further cut in consumer goods. 

Halting production of autos, appliances, and the like 
is impractical in anything less than an all-out emergency 
—and for more than political reasons. It simply would not 
release enough critical materials to be worth-while. Military 
and allied demands for steel, copper, and aluminum in the 
fourth quarter of this year would far exceed supply even 
had none of these metals been reserved for consumer goods. 

So Wilson’s production controllers will have to do the 
same thing with any new military demand that they are 
doing in the present program—space it out over a longer 
period of time. 

Spacing out the demand changes the problem because, 
under the Wilson program, we are building up additional 
production of steel, aluminum, and other raw materials at 
the same time that we are stepping up military production. 
The idea is that materials supply will catch up with, and 
then pass, military demands. 

Presently planned industrial expansion would take care 
of part of a $15-billion boost in military needs—the part 
for the ground forces. In a year or two there will be ample 
steel to run them a little faster in order to equip 5-million 
men rather than 3.5-million. 

But additional aircraft accounts for the bulk of the new 
military program. That would involve production bottle- 
necks that couldn’t be so easily solved. 

Take aluminum supply. Since Korea we have started an 
expansion program that will get us 638,000 tons of new 
production capacity (page 24). The planners had hoped to 
get most of it by the end of next year, but they won’t. 
And at any rate, none of the 638,000 tons will be available 
for additional planes. It’s all been spoken for. 

Just to meet an expansion of the Air Force from 95 
wings to 130 wings ivould take about 50,000 extra tons of 
aluminum for aircraft. 

The controllers had figured we could stop allocating steel 
and aluminum by 1953, copper a little later. 

Government production experts think it would take 
until 1954, at least, to get past the pinch an extra $15- 
billion of military demands would create. 
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Getting Writeoffs Into Line 


Mobilization chief Wilson calls 60-day moratorium on fast 
amortization certificates. Move is aimed at bringing building needs 
and available supplies into balance. Aluminum rushes expansion. 


Clearly, the U.S. has been trying to 
do too many things at once. On top of 
an expanding munitions program, it has 
attempted to pile a gigantic long-range 
industrial expansion. An already lop- 
sided supply-and-demand picture for 
materials has grown more unbalanced. 

By this week even Washington was 
ready to admit that mobilization had 
worked itself into a box. As a result, 
three things happened: 

e Chief mobilizer Charles E. Wil- 
son called a 60-day moratorium on new 
tax amortization certificates for plant 
expansion, effective Aug. 18. 

e Wilson formalized rules and pro- 
cedures for granting all new certificates. 

e The government’s aluminum 
planners, after dragging their expansion 
program for months, suddenly put it on 
a rush basis to beat the Aug. 18 dead- 
line 

I'he most compelling reason for the 
moratorium on fast tax writeoffs is the 
widening gap between new plants certi- 
fied for five-year amortization and the 
supply of raw materials, particularly 
structural steel. Approximately $8.5- 
billion of new plant and equipment has 
now been certified. Virtually all of it 
requires some scarce materials 
e Rude Fact—Manly Fleischmann’s De- 
fense Production Administration found 
this out a short while ago when it al- 
lotted structural steel for the fourth 
quarter. Because of the shortage, DPA 
had to cut materials requests drastically. 
For example, new steel-making facilities, 
which rate right next to direct military 
demands, got less than 60% of the steel 
requested for them. DPA and National 
Production Authority had to allocate 
largely on the basis of giving available 
materials to the project that was furthest 
along. 

Now Wilson has warned that a “rea- 
sonable balance’’ must be maintained 
between issuance of tax benefits and ma- 
terials supply. That gives DPA a policy 
basis for continuing what it already was 
forced to do—postpone starts on some 
certified plants. 

e Breather—The moratorium itself will 
give DPA a breather. It will stop cer- 
tification of more plants until DPA has 
made its January-March allotments. In 
operation, the freeze will be just as 
tough as DPA wants it to be. Wilson 
told Fleischmann: Use your own judg- 
ment in making exceptions 

e New Standards—W ilson’s new criteria 
to guide DPA in its final say on who 
gets how much amortization merely 
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formalizes a lot that has been said be- 
fore on the subject. Any type of plant 
will qualify if it is in a field of pro- 
duction DPA wants expanded. DPA is 
working out its estimates of what kind 
of expansion still is needed for mobili- 
zation. 

Percentages of plant cost eligible for 

fast writeoff will be based on estimates 
of the usefulness of the facility after five 
years—plus the additional amount 
needed to persuade someone to build it. 
That’s about the same pattern the 
mobilizers have been following, except 
that they now must make a clear-cut 
finding as to value of the plant after five 
years. In the case of munitions plants, 
that will be worked out when the price 
of the munitions is negotiated. 
e Aluminum—The sudden life in the 
aluminum expansion program was purely 
and simply a rush to beat the amortiza- 
tion ban. 

Interior Dept. hurriedly stamped a 
recommendation for approval on 


Alcoa’s Milan County (Tex.), project 
for 85,000 tons of capacity and Harvey 
Machine’s 54,000-ton project at Kali- 
spell, Mont. DPA itself announced ap- 
proval of an additional 100,000 tons of 
capacity to be built by Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical at New Orleans. 

Altogether it added up to the biggest 
single chunk of aluminum expansion 
since mobilization began. The total ap- 
proved by DPA or recommended by the 
Interior Dept. is now just under 600,- 
000 tons out of a goal of 638,000 tons. 

Apparently forgotten in the rush were 
planners’ fears about monopoly. For 
weeks Justice Dept. had stood in the 
way of any more expansion by either 
Alcoa, Kaiser, or Reynolds. 

The Harvey deal is the one trophy 
the planners have to show for their long 
hunt for independent newcomers. This 
still hangs on an agreement to sell $3.5- 
million worth of securities to fabricators 
and processors of aluminum who would 
have first call on Harvey’s output 

Here’s the box score on aluminum ex- 
pansion as it will stand if the newest 
round of recommendations is passed by 
DPA: 
Company 
Kaiser 
Alcoa 
Reynolds 
Harvey 


Amount in Tons 
220,000 
205,000 
120,000 

54,000 
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Flood-Stranded Barges Rescued Month Later 


The mid-July flood remade the channel at 
the junction of the Kansas and Missouri 
Rivers. These barges, loaded with steel 
destined for Omaha, were walled in by a 
new sandbar (visible at left in picture) off 
the Kansas City (Mo.) municipal wharf. 
Weeks passed before a U.S. Engineers 


dredge started cutting a new channel to the 
stranded barges. There is plenty of work 
ahead for the Engineers’ dredges; the Mis- 
souri River was almost closed to navigation 
at Kansas City, and the flood had kicked 
the river bottom around with gay abandon 
at other points, too. 
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One-Rate Freight 


ICC orders uniformity in 
rail class-rate charges east of 
Rockies. It’s the first step against 
“discrimination.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is taking its first toddling step 
toward bringing uniformity out of the 
present hodgepodge of railroad freight 
rates. The commission now has two 
orders on the fire—No. 28300 and No. 
28310—which call for both uniform 
classification and uniform rates for cer- 
tain types of freight everywhere east of 
the Rockies. 
¢ Limited—ICC’s action isn’t going to 
affect a huge volume of traffic; its orders 
deal only with class-rate freight, which 
in 1949 made up only 2.2% of all car- 
load shipments. The bulk of freight 
moves under commodity and exceptions 
rates and isn’t touched by the new regu- 
lations. 

The real significance of the orders is 
this: ICC has never before attempted 
to make conditions absolutely ee 
for any portion of rail freight. True, it 
has worked toward some degree of uni- 
formity by juggling rate rises. Last 
week, for example, it authorized a jump 
of 9% in the Eastern territory and 6% 
elsewhere. But big gaps remain. The 
new orders are the first sign of a 
changed policy aimed at closing them. 
¢ Old Way—Existing freight classifica- 
tions and the applicable class rates now 
differ widely in the Eastern (Official), 
Southern, and Western territories. A 
manufacturer in the South, say, may 
find his product so classified that he 
has to pay a higher freight rate to ship 
to market than a manufacturer in the 
Official territory for the same distance. 

The ICC orders will end all that. 
Within four months—the time the com- 
mission has set for establishing the new 
system—all similar items will have the 
same classification and will travel under 
the same rates, at least east of the 
Rockies. (Objections from shippers 
may hold up certain portions a the 
new rate tables, but ICC expects no 
teal trouble.) Rates in the Mountain- 
Pacific group and on transcontinental 
traffic are not included in the orders. 
But they, too, are under consideration. 

In setting up the new rates and 
classifications, ICC is working with 
court backing. The Supreme Court in 
1947 sustained an ICC finding that 
lack of uniformity in classes and rates 
had created discrimination in violation 
of the Transportation Act. 

As yet, the commission hasn’t offi- 
cially predicted how much revenue the 
roads will lose by the orders. One guess 
is about $9-million a year. 
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Liquid Assets held by... 








... Individuals 








Spending Power Is Still Going Up 


There’s a $250-billion cushion under 
the American economy. And it’s get- 
ting bigger week by week. 

Cash and liquid assets held by in- 

dividuals and businesses reached a 
towering $251.1-billion at the turn of 
the year, says the Federal Reserve 
Board. Prospects are they will be $2- 
billion or $3-billion more by December. 
¢ Spending Power—The board’s figures 
are a total of currency, demand and 
time deposits, and two readily con- 
vertible assets—shares in savings and 
loan associations, and U.S. government 
securities. They are a good estimate of 
immediately available spending power. 
It’s a figure that economic weather men 
keep their eye on. 
e Where From?—Where did all this 
money and near-money come from? 
During the war, bigger incomes and 
bigger profits piled up in the hands of 
individuals and businesses. Wartime 
restrictions cut down severely what you 
could buy. So there was a good deal 
of willy-nilly saving. 

But the main source of it all was the 
way the war was financed. The Treas- 
uty sold securities on a vast scale. The 
bonds that were bought by the banks 
created a dollar-for-dollar addition to 
the money supply. In the postwar years, 
there has been some further expansion 
due to private borrowing. 

Once these liquid assets are created, 
they do not disappear unless the public 
debt is paid off or the banking system 
fails and bank deposits are wiped out. 
e Savings Shift—These savings in liquid 
form will move around from owner to 


owner as the counterpart of buying and 
selling transactions. ‘The immediate 
postwar years, as the chart shows, wit- 
nessed some of these changes. 

Business in general disposed of some 
of its holdings—largely governments— 
to invest in plant, equipment, and in- 
ventories. Meantime, personal holdings 
of individuals, despite heavy drawing 
on liquid savings right after the war, 
rose. 

The sharp jump in 1950 involved 
both «individuals and businesses. Less 
of total personal saving last year went 
into such fixed assets as houses, farms, 
and businesses. Business increased its 
liquid holdings as need for working 
capital grew. 

An important factor was the setting 

aside of funds to meet larger federal 
income tax payments. Holdings of both 
individuals and businesses could rise at 
the same time because banks were in- 
creasing loans. 
e Further Increase Due—With the 
Treasury headed into more new borrow- 
ing the rest of this year, and with bank 
lending for private account on the rise, 
liquid asset holdings are due for a fur- 
ther upward swing in the months 
ahead. 

Liquid savings of $250-billion are an 
immense reservoir of buying power. Not 
al! of them are available, of course. 
Some will always be kept as reserves. 
But the bulk is spendable. 

The increase over 1939 is not so big 
as it looks because the dollar's purchas- 
ing power has been cut almost in half. 
But it is still big. 
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Rage Te ann scram 


HEAVY ITEM on the block at the Manassas (Va.) sale of pipeline construction equipment was this Buckeye trenching machine. 


Biggest Equipment Sale Brings Low Bids 


Last week equipment-hungry con- 
tractors and construction equipment 
dealers came from all over the East to 
Manassas, Va., to take part in the 
biggest auction of construction equip- 
ment ever held in the U.S 

Ihe equipment—about $1 4-million 
worth— all belonged to Smith Contract- 


ing Corp. of Fort Worth, Tex. It was 


_about half of the tractors, trench dig- 


gers, welders, compressors, and cranes 
that Smith used in building several 
sections of the ‘Texas-to-New York 
pipeline of Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp. (BW—May28’49,p25). At 
one time or another, this equipment 


“LOOK, O.R.,” says Nate Lish (left), Miami dealer, “I bid top on that International 
at $7,600. Can I have it?” “No sir,” Smith answers. “That’s a wonderful piece of pipe- 
line machinery. I'll get twice your bid if I hang on to it for another six months.” 
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had worked in every state from Texas 
to Virginia. 

But it was still pretty new; some of 
the tractors had only 900 hours on 
them. And since the bulk of all new 
machinery now is going to fill military 
needs, O. R. Smith, the owner-con- 
tractor, figured his equipment would 


“DON’T jump my bid, you guys,” says 
Milwaukeean A. H. Friese, “I'll sell you any 
of these welders for my price—$350.” 
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SHE KNEW her tractors, too, wanted this one for her farm. 


fetch some fancy prices in an auction. 

He gathered it together and called 
in an industrial auctioneer, Hetz Auc- 
tion Sales of Warren, Ohio. Hetz ad- 
vertised the sale in major engineering 
publications and sent out 30,000 in- 
vitations to come, look ever the equip- 
ment, and bid. 

The turnout was big, but the bids 
were disappointingly tepid. This may 
have been due in part to the fact that 
construction men are notoriously tight- 


fisted when it comes to buying equip- 
ment. But more probably, the desultory 
bidding was a reaction to the uncon- 


ventional conditions that Smith tied 
to the sale. Would-be buyers were told 
that Smith reserved the option to ac- 
cept or reject all bids, that he would 
wire acceptance or rejection within 
three days. 

“This is no auction,” growled one 
pipeline contractor who had driven all 
the way from Kansas, “O. R. is just 


be 12 ~ 3 oi a ‘i 


CHIEF HECKLER of the day was A. L. Pehrson of Hoosier Machinery & Supply Co. 
in Indianapolis. Though the auctioneer insisted that bids must be jumped by at least $50 
Pehrson kept his raises at $25. “Why not,” he said, ““mine’s good American money, isn’t it?” 
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“SOLD to number 74 for $8,500,” cries auctioneer Russell Hetz, Jr. 


feeling out the market. He doesn’t 
have to sell me a thing if he doesn’t 
want to.” 

Bids on 200-ampere welders worked 
up to $350, then stopped. The welders 
are $801 new—if you can get them. 
But, as one pipeline equipment boss 
pointed out, “It would cost $275 to 
recondition these things. Add shipping 
cost to that, and you're close to $650 
for a used machine as against $801 for 
No thanks.” 


ad new one, 


ea 
ANXIOUS LOOK of O. R. Smith (extreme 


left), owner of the equipment, betrays his 
disappointment over continued low bidding. 
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lt Doesn't Hurt Much to Give 


Ruml pamphlet stresses tax advantages to companies 
that make full use of the 5% gift deduction. Uncle Sam pays most 
of the freight. But there’s one drawback. 


In the relatively low taxation of pre- 
war years, few companies bothered to 
look into the 5% gift deductién per- 
mitted corporations. Kewer still took 
advantage of it. 

There was gcod reason. For every 
$100 that the company gave to the 
Community Chest, the Red Cross, or 
the cancer drive, $81 came out of the 
company’s pocket, only $19 out of 
Uncle Sam’s. 

It worked like this: A company could 

deduct up to 5% of its net income for 
contributions. Thus, on every gift up 
to that amount there were no taxes. 
That meant that at a corporate tax rate 
of 19% a company that donated $100 
was actually giving away only $81. The 
other $19 would have been taken from 
it anyway. 
e Change-Since the war that ratio has 
been reversed by higher taxes. If a 
company is in the top tax bracket and 
wants to give $100 to a research pro- 
gram approved by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, the government will 
now, in effect, pay $77 of it. 

Companies in lower tax brackets, of 
course, pay a higher proportion out of 
pocket, but still benefit. 

This week the National Planning 
Assn. published a pamphlet by Beards- 
ley Ruml and Theodore Geiger titled 
The Five Percent. It makes a case for 
taking full advantage of the 5% gift 
item, for both large- and small-size 
companies. 
¢ Few Takers—There’s no question that 
in the past most companies ignored 
the 5% provision because of the small 
savings involved. After all, in 1939, 
total net corporate earnings were only 
$6.7-billion, before taxes. 

In 1951, however, net earnings are 
expected to hit $45-billion. If all busi- 
ness today took full advantage of the 
5% provision, the amount would come 
to $2.2-billion. Yet the rational average 
for all contributions is less than 1% of 
total income. 
¢ Duty or Opportunity—Giving to 
scientific, educational, and _ welfare 
causes once was viewed by companies 
as a social obligation. Today far-sighted 
managements look on it also as an 
opportunity. Here’s what a few com- 
panies are doing: 

¢ Bulova Watch Co. has set up a 
foundation to which it regularly turns 
over the full 5% for a vocational school 
for training disabled veterans, particu- 
larly paraplegics, in watch repairing. 
The program equips the-veterans with 
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a trade and provides retail jewelers with 
qualified technicians. Some of the 
school’s graduates have opened jewelry 
stores of their own. 

e Sears, Roebuck & Co. annually 
finances nearly 100 scholarships for 
students in land-grant colleges who in- 
tend to make a career of farming or 
related work. ‘This program is directed 
at the rural population, the consumer 
group that made the company pros- 
perous. 

¢ Ford Motor Co. has inaugurated 
a scholarship program that will be avail- 
able to some 70 children of Ford em- 
ployees annually. 
¢ Foundations—There are obvious ad- 
vantages, Rum] points out, for setting 
up a foundation to administer the gifts, 
rather than writing off contributions as 
operating expenses. This is especially 
true in financing a research project 
that can benefit the company itself. In 
addition to goodwill, the foundation 


. is ia 


lowa Power Company Throws 


Iowa Power & Light Co. made it as pleasant 
as possible when 1,000 applicants queued up 
for &70 gas heating permits. IPL provided 
folding chairs, card tables, playing cards, 
coffee, and doughnuts—even music over a 
public address system. A building con- 
tractor who was first in line kept vigil from 
1:30 p.m. Aug. 10 to 9:30 a.m. Aug. 11. 


provides a constant source of funds, 
whereas fluctuations in a company’s 
earnings might upset a research project 
that had fixed costs. 

Rum] says it is possible for a com- 
pany, if it gets busy soon, to set up a 
eat ela clear it with the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue—in time to 
apply the 5% provisions to 1951 in- 
come. 

Since the “carry back—carry forward” 
provisions of the corporation income 
tax laws don’t apply to gifts, a company 
has to act now on 1951 income or else 
lose the opportunity forever. 
¢ Can Backfire—One bug in the idea 
that Ruml and Geiger fai] to point 
out: Gifts can turn out to be more 
costly than they look if—in future years 
—a company finds itself in a loss posi- 
tion. 

Carrying back such losses to 1951 
income may result in switching a com- 
pany from a high bracket of excess 
profits taxes into a low-tax or even a 
loss position for 1951 when the books 


are finally closed. 


In that case, instead of paying $23 
per hundred of donations out of carn- 
ings, the company may find it is pay- 
ing the whole thing. Exactly that hap- 
pened to some aircraft companies after 
World War II. 


a Party 


One war veteran forehandedly brought 
along his sleeping bag. By Aug. 13, 1,500 


‘applications had been filed for gas heat. 


All the waiting turned out to have been 
needless when, on Aug. 13, IPL was noti- 
fied that Federal Power Commission had 
allotted enough gas for 1,161 additional 
units—enough to service all applicants. 
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How to Help 
Stretch the Steel Supply 





Our organization is constantly on 
the watch for ways to make more 
steel available to our customers. 
While our stocks are currently out of 
balance from a size standpoint, we 
do have a large tonnage of carbon, 
stainless and alloy steels on hand 
for quick shipment. So call us when 
you need steel, and we will work 
closely with you. 


Ly . 
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STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA © DETROIT ¢ CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND 
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WITH THE HELP OF ADHESIVES 


Paper takes ~ 
many forms 


¢ Envelopes, bags, soda straws... 
drinking cups, canisters, setup and folding 
boxes .. . mailing tubes, shipping tags, 
frozen food packages . . . these are 
only a few of the forms paper takes. 


The makers of these important, everyday 
products are called Paper Converters. They 
constitute a gigantic industry—with annual 
sales above $3,000,000,000 per year. They 
are volume users of many types of adhesives. 


Paper Converting is one of a hundred 
industries in which Arabol is privileged to 
serve the leaders. Out of 65 years of 
pioneering, ten thousand adhesives formulas 
have been developed in our five laboratories. 
Arabol Adhesives are now supplied 


for more than a thousand end uses. 


Somewhere in your business, adhesives 

are required—in the making of your product, 
in its labeling, packaging and/or shipping 
case. The cost of having your adhesives 
“made-to-order”—for each of your 
requirements—is so low you can’t possibly 
afford any but the best. 


We invite the opportunity to submit samples 
for you to test in your own plant—under 

your particular working conditions—for your 
specific requirements. That is the one kind 

of testing that assures you of satisfactory results. 


Your inquiry to Dept. 44 will bring 
a prompt response. 


tue ARABOL manuracrurinsc co. 
Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES «+ BOSTON - ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO + ATLANTA + PORTLAND, ORE. 
PHILADELPHIA + LONDON, ENGLAND. 


yee, 7... ARABOL! 


65 YEARS OF PIONEERING 





| BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The shift from wood to steel in auto 
bodies forced Ford to put its vast saw- 
mill, woodworking, and station-wagon 
assembly properties at Iron Mountain, 
Mich., up for sale. It will transfer part 
of the operation to River Rouge. 
* 

Milestone in rainmaking: A _ federal 
agency, Bonneville Power Administra 
tion, hired Irving P. Krick (BW —Aug. 
11°51,p88) to find out if it’s possible 
to keep the Northwest’s powerplant 
reservoirs full by judicious cloud seed- 
ing. If survey results are favorable, a 
rainmaking contract will probably fol- 
low. 


® 
Chances for AFL-CIO unity ebbed 
when AFL’s executive committee voted 
to end the union’s participation in the 
nine-month-old United Labor Policy 
Committee. It has looked as if mem- 
bership in ULPC might lead to ulti- 
mate merger of the two federations. 


® 
United Air Lines followed the lead of 
its two big rivals, American and ‘TWA, 
and set up coast-to-coast air coach serv- 
ice (BW-—Jun.16'51,p138). Pending 
CAB approval, the company will start 
one-a-day flights each way between 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco 
on Sept. 30. 
8 

GM’s Fisher Body division is negotiat- 
ing with Bullard Co. in Bridgeport, 
Conn., to produce Bullard machine 
tools on a subcontract basis. Output is 
contemplated at about 90 machines a 
month. 


6 
Pennsylvania R.R. will build an $8-mil- 
lion pier in Philadelphia for unloading 
iron ore. The pier will be equipped to 
empty two ships at a time. It will be 
built near Pennsy’s coal dumping pier 
at Greenwich Point. Instead of return- 
ing empty, as they do now, coal hopper 
cars will be able to carry back iron ore. 

° 
A $7-million oil refinery will be built in 
Minnesota by International Refineries, 
Inc., of Minneapolis, a new company. 
The company has a contract with Im- 
perial Oil, Ltd., of Canada for enough 
Alberta crude to fill the refinery’s 11,- 
500-bbl.-a-day capacity. 

e 


Lost virility of Henry J. Krueger’s male 
mink may cost the government almost 
$40,000. Krueger followed government 
advice on a diet of chicken heads for 
his mink. It got an overdose of sex 
hormones, became fat, lazy, and im- 
potent. Result: a dearth of little mink. 
The rancher asked $55,000 damages. 
A House committee recommended a 
$39,727 payment. 
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LARGE PANEL SIZE 


Low-Cost Plywood Bins Are 


Easy To Build, Give Long Service CONT WEISHT 


PI for L 
GREAT STRENGTH ywood Benes Sr: leggage 


Lend Strength, Light Weight 


Durable Exterior Plywood Builds 


Sea-Going Fishing, Work Craft DIMENSIONALLY STABLE 


Checkmate your production problem 
economical 


Over 100,000 Railroad Cars 
Have Plywood Siding and Lining 


EASY TO WORK Plywood Simplifies Pattern Work; 


Offers Design Adaptability 


Re-Usable Plywood Concrete Forms 
Speed Work, Lower Job Costs 


SPLITPROOF Long-lived Plywood Shipping Cases 


Are Light, Strong, Re-Usable 


Big Plywood Panels Speed Work 


On Building and Remodeling Jobs NATURAL GEAUTY 


' Here 
Tors Sopa aeld @malela> ei omtalvla Maatelictal-] Mialeh) 


an help 
you right now! Whether you need a material to speed work on 


ictale tales 


a plant or a product, a tough, all ‘round packaging and main 


make 


technical assistance on special problem 


7 USA Only 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Dep}. 418, Tacoma 


Douglas Fa’ | 


the 


material or a dependable alternate for critical metals 


smart move—to plywood. For information or 
wirite 


2, Wn 
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AMERICA’S BUSIEST BUILDING AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL 





From applications such as cooling cut- 
ting fluids to shrinking fasteners for 
precision fitting, Brunner Refrigera- 
tion Condensing Units are perform- 
ing a host of temperature control jobs 
wieiel aid in quality and quantity 
production. 


To economically and efficiently han- 
dle industry's refrigeration (and air 
conditioning) requirements Brunner 
makes available 69 models of Air or 
Water Cooled Refrigeration Condens- 
ing Units in capacities from %4 to 75 
hp, plus an application experience 
manufacturers will find most helpful. 


MODEL 
E-75,000 


BRUNNER 2 

lh invites your request 
for catalogs...if you wish, a Brunner 
representative will confer with you. 
This entails no obligation. Use the cou- 
pon or write us about your problems, 





Name 





Company 





Address 





City and State ew 
SREB HR BRBeSBBEHRBaBE SE 


BRUNNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Utica 1, New York, U.S. A. 





LABOR 





Hudson Truce Hangs on Study 


There’s no real peace until findings of a time study are 
accepted by both sides. Still the big issue: Who is to decide how 
many workers a given operation needs? 


The strike that wasn’t a strike ended 
this week at Hudson Motor Car Co. 
But no one can be sure how long the 
peace will last. It was a battle between 
a management anxious to increase 
eficiency and a union determined to 
protect jobs and familiar work habits. 

The finish was inconclusive. 

So was the strike itself. For more 
than two months, Hudson production 
employees had reported in, watched the 
assembly line start up, fiddled around 
for an hour, then walked out. They 
were protesting changes in work arrange- 
ment and manpower distribution. The 
company had long wanted to try out 
some ideas for increasing efficiency, was 
using the slack period caused by a sales 
decline to put these ideas into effect. 
¢ Guinea Pig?—In this, Hudson was 
very much like Chrysler, Ford, GM, 
and other major auto and parts manu- 
facturers. All of them have developed 


Nathan Feinsinger 


improved production processes and 
methods, but were delayed in using 
them. First the war, then the boom- 
ing postwar auto market made slam- 
bang output the order of the day. 
Refinements had to wait. 

Hence, when Hudson began to re- 
time jobs this spring, to alter work 
assignments, and to do things in a dif- 
ferent way, there was some belicf in De- 
troit that it was serving as guinea pig for 
the industry. That was certainly what 
CIO’s United Auto Workers believed. 
At first it claimed that the Hudson 
employees’ protest walkouts were spon- 
taneous, not inspired. Then it gave 
official support to its Hudson local 
(BW—Jul.14’51,p34). 
¢ Truce Terms—The settlement ar- 
ranged this week with the help of fed- 
eral mediators is really a truce. The 
central problem, which turned on time 
studies, remains. Until that is settled, 


Frederick Bullen 


New Men Take Reins of Wage Stabilization Board 


Wage Stabilization Board gets two new 
leaders about Sept. 1 when the present 
chairman, George Taylor, returns to his 
University of Pennsylvania teaching post. 
His successor as chairman will be Nathan 
Feinsinger (left), veteran arbitrator and 
public member of both the War Labor 
Board and WSB. Feinsinger, a University 
of Wisconsin law professor, is known as a 


man who can come up with a formula to 
compromise apparently irreconcilable posi- 
tions. Serving with Feinsinger will be 
Frederick Bullen (right) who will become 
vice-chairman. Bullen is on leave to Wash- 
ington from his post as executive secretary 
of the New York State Board of Mediation. 
He will probably specialize in WSB’s ad- 
ministrative problems. 
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and the 


in your 


product 


yp PRODUCT DESIGN, magnesium offers the out- 


standing advantage of a high weight/strength 
ratio. This single factor offers many interesting ap- 
plications for metal users. 


Suppose your product . . . up for re-design . . . has 
met a sales penalty of excessive weight. In re- 
designing you have a choice of several metals. But 
only one... magnesium... can offer you the best 
combination of light weight, strength and rigidity. 


Perhaps your product requires additional parts to 
increase its efficiency, its saleability. Yet the addi- 
tion of those parts may mean undesirable weight. 
By re-designing with magnesium, many manufac- 
turers have found it possible to add improvements 
without increasing weight. 


This Little “Pig” Was Drafted... 


Prev) 


Another type of design advantage is often utilized 
where no weight saving is necessary. Because of 
its strength/ weight ratio, magnesium makes possible 
greatly simplified construction with resultant lower 
costs. Recently a large, complex structure was re- 
designed in magnesium with a reduction of 69% in 
the number of pieces required and reducing the 
number of fasteners 62%. 


Magnesium offers real flexibility in design with 
a variety of alloys possessing characteristics of 
strength, toughness, machinability and corrosion re- 
sistance. Fabricated magnesium is produced in all 
common forms: castings, forgings, extrusion, sheet 
and plate; and can be economically worked by all 
standard shop practices. 


Today, magnesium like many other metals, 
is a tremendously important part of our de- 
fense effort, particularly where light weight 


is a spevification in design. As a result, the supply for com- 
mercial uses is often limited. But tomorrow, magnesium promises 
new horizons in the field of metal supply. The seas, at our own 
shores, can provide 100 million tons per year for a million years 


without significantly reducing the supply. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL 
Magnesium Department e Midland, Michigan 


COMPANY 


New York * Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicago « St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles + Seattie 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 





The nearest 


hospital? 


(It may be any 


I’ you are considering the addition of Hospitaliza- 
tion, Sickness or Accident benefits to your Group 
Insurance plan, here’s an important point to keep 
in mind: 

The hosjrtal in your neighborhood or your community 
isn’t necessarily the one your sick or injured employees 
will go to should misfortune strike. 

These days, employees travel around—in connec- 
tion with their work, during vacations, on week ends. 
Many may even live at a distance from your plant or 
office—especially during a period of expansion or 
readjustment of production. 

In fact, any one of the 7342 hospitals in the United 
States and Canada might be the nearest hospital to 
an employee of yours stricken by illness or injury. 
And the hospitalization benefits under your Group 
Insurance plan should be administered by a company 
with claim and service facilities to take care of your 
employees, whatever the location of the hospital they use. 

The Travelers is such a company. We have 203 


one of 7342!) 


Claim service offices, conveniently located across the 
continent—far more such offices than any other com- 
pany writing Group Insurance. Through these offices, 
claims under your Group Insurance plan can be proc- 
essed efficiently and paid promptly—no matter where 
your employees happen to be. 

Let your Travelers agent or broker tell you more 
about Travelers Group Hospitalization, Accident, and 
Sickness insurance and how Travelers Personalized 
Claim service can increase the value of your Group 
Insurance plan—to you and your employees. 


ON ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE YOU WILL 


BE WELL SERVED BY 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity 
Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter 
Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 








there’s no assurance that the slowdown 
won't repeat. For Chrysler, beginning 
to be harassed by wildcat strikes of its 
own, and for other Auto City employ- 
ers, there is still no precedent in Hud- 
son. 

Under terms of the settlement, 
Hudson will maintain an 8-hr., 5-day 
week as long as business and material 
conditions permit it. Meanwhile, com- 
pany and union time-study specialists 
will jointly survey four “critical opera- 
tions” involved in the dispute. During 
the survey, the number of workers 
employed on the jobs will not be in- 
creased~although UAW _ had = main- 
tained earlier that no time study would 
be permitted until the number of 
workers had been restored to original 
levels. 
¢ Decision Final—-The time studies are 
to be completed in five working days. 
If the joint time-study team decides 
the production lines are undermanned, 
the company must add enough workers 
to fill the manpower recommendations 
of the team. If the time study shows 
that the number on the job is sufficient, 
then UAW must drop its complaints 
against Hudson’s “improper elimina- 
tion” of 94 workers. 

Production standards agreed on by 
both parties in the time study will con- 
tinue to be binding as long as there is 
no change in production methods, no 
engineering changes, and no revisions 
in jobs. 
¢ Agreements—Hudson reserved the 
right to set estimated standards through 
its own time-study department when- 
ever work is to be done on a new model. 
Estimated standards may be revised by 
the company after actual time studies 
have been made on the job. Hudson 
agreed to furnish UAW with copies of 
estimated and final standards. 

The company also reserved the right 
to make time studies of any operation 
whenever improved efficiency seems 
possible through changes in tools, meth- 
ods, processes, and equipment. 

In return, the company agreed not 
to cut the number of workers on pro- 
duction operations below the number 
prescribed by the present time study. 

The union agreed that Hudson may 
transfer workers among departments 
and divisions to cover emergencies and 
to make up for spot absenteeism. 

Conceivably, that could permit shifts 
of workers into a department hit by 
limited “wildcat” walkouts. UAW 
spokesmen haven’t anything to say 
about such a situation—except that the 
union won’t condone unauthorized 
strikes. 
¢ Raise Speeded—Hudson has a 4¢-an- 
hour annual-improvement-factor raise 
due now. As part of the settlement, 
Hudson agreed to process the raise 
immediately and put it into effect as 
of Aug. 14. 
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How to reach your 
Truck and Car Fleets 


aster with “Police-Type” Radio 


Contact your scattered trucks 
and cars just like a police 

chief contacts a squad car... 
instantly, by new 2-way radio. 
Speed up your whole operation. 
Save time, manpower, money. 
Read how... 


Do you operate field crews? 
Trucks, buses, or taxis? 
Pipe lines or power lines? 
Construction jobs? 

Lumber camps? 


If so, this new RCA 2-way radio can 
step up your operations in a dozen 
profitable ways. Puts a “phone” in 
every truck or car. Keeps everything 
rolling. (For instance, one taxi opera- 
tor reports RCA radio boosted phone- 
order business 595 %.) 


No More Aimiess Driving 


Saves gas and oil, wear and tear. Radio 
directs field forces from job to job. 
Saves precious time in emergencies. Field 
crews cover area more efficiently. You 
need fewer trucks, fewer men. (A fish 
and game department reports 10 times 
better coverage of forests with RCA 
radio.) 


No More “Hunting For the Boss” 


When you’re driving in the field, you’re 
still in touch with office and with field 
men, too. You cut costly telephone 
bills. (One highway maintenance de- 
partment reports phone bill cut from 
$80 down to $40 a month.) 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 


FREE 
Tote) 453i 
MAIL 
COUPON 


Easy to install— 
Operate—Maintain 


RCA helps you set up 2-way radio. In- 
cludes field survey (usually no charge), 
help with FCC permit, help with in- 
stallation. And RCA Service Company 
handles service on low-cost contract if 
desired. It’s that simple. 


Look Into 
“Police-Type” Radio Now 


RCA 2-way radio is same as used by 
police. Operates in all weather. Mobile 
unit is small, lightweight, rugged. Can 
install in auto, truck, or construction 
rig in 4 hours. Easily maintained, uses 
standard tubes. Central transmitter 
serves any number of mobile units. De- 
signed and backed up by RCA, world 
leader in radio. 


Get full story. For your FREE book- 
let, mail coupon today. 


Dept. 26TC, RCA Engineering Products 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send my FREE copy of illustrated 
booklet on how RCA 2-Way radio belps me 
reach my truck and car fleets faster in my 
business checked below. 
0D General Industry (Utilities, Construction, 

Petroleum, Lumber, etc.) 
0) Transportation (Truck, Bus, Taxi, etc.) 
0 Public Safety (Police, Fire, Ranger, etc.) 


Name 





Title. 
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a, 
west-bound industry finds a new opportunity in 
the smog-free, water-blessed Sacramento area 


Here in the sunny heart of the Golden State is a two- 
county area blessed with abundant resources of land 
and water. The mountain ranges that form California’s 
Central Valley protect it east and west, yet its central 
location speeds the products of industry to 19,000,000 
people in rich, fast-growing western markets. Nearly 
11,000,000 are within overnight haul. 


THREE TO SEE 
When you think of California, do you think of only two 
big cities? Then take a look at the Sacramento Heartland, 
where people really live. 76.9% are home owners. Scratch 
one, and you'll find a man who values his job, whose 
productive capacity reflects his stake in 
the community, whose spokesmen are at __ 
development-minded. Yes, labor, po ex 
business, government are develop- 
ment minded. It makes a healthful 
climate for industry. 

ae 
MAY WE HELP YOU? 


This new booklet “The Land the Lord Remem- 
bered” gives you valuable basic information 
about the Sacramento area. For your copy 
write in confidence to our Industrial Dept. 
Room 301. 
SACRAMENTO CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
917 7th Street 


\ 





We: ” ‘ 
Fringe’ Policy 
WSS sets up tripartite group 
to decide on a “catch-up” for- 
mula for new health, welfare, 
and pension plans. 


The Wage Stabilization Board’s or- 
der giving limited approval to some 
“fringe” raises had a big gap in it: It 
didn’t say anything about new health, 
welfare, and pension plans, ‘These are 
expected to be a major issue now that 
wages are controlled again. 

Last week WSB took steps to close 
that gap. It set up a tripartite com- 
mittee to advise the board on a new 
stabilization policy on programs financed 
by employers. It named to the group: 

Public members: Wilbur Cohen, 
technical, adviser to the federal social- 
security commissioner, and Prof. John 
McConnell of the New York School 
of Industrial & Labor Relations at Cor- 
nell. McConnell is also co-director of 
the Twentieth Century Fund’s broad 
study of pension programs. 

Industry members: G. Gilsen Terri- 
berry, New York consultant on insur 
ance and pensions, and James H. Rob- 
bins, of Philadelphia, president of 
American Pulley Co. 

Labor members: Carl Huhndorff, re- 
search director of the International 
Assn. of Machinists (AFL), and Harry 
Becker, director of the Insurance & Pen- 
sion Dept. of the United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO). 
¢ Protest—-\WSB’s Regulatior 6 issued 
carly this vear said that employer con- 
tributions under existing health, wel- 
fare, and pension programs needn’t be 
counted as part of the raise allowable 
under WSB rules. The board held, 
however, that contributions ‘‘agreed 
upon in the future must be offset 
against the permitted 10%.” 

Unions protested that such an inter- 
pretation discriminated against unions 
that had not yet negotiated plans. 
They demanded that WSB rules be 
amended at least to allow a “catch-up” 
on social-insurance programs. 

WSB took a step in that direction 
on other “fringe” issues three weeks 
ago. It sanctioned increases in paid va- 
cations, paid holidays, premium pay, 
and call-in-pay—provided the increases 
merely bring the total amount, or time, 
given by the employer up to industry 
or area patterns (BW-—Jul.28’51,p38). 
¢ New Policy Needed—Now that wage 
increase rules have been changed, how- 
ever (BW—Aug.11’51,p19), another 
look at the whole pension idea is 
needed. Thus, as demand increased for 
a similar “catch-up” formula on social- 
insurance plans, WSB set up its tri- 
partite advisory committee. 
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Engineers and manufacturers 
of STANDARD off-ibe-shels 
and SPECIAL motors. 


THE LoUR 


MILWAUKEE 7 YEAR 


Electric motors are called upon for 
many diversified applications and to 
meet unusual requirements. No one 
type of motor can deliver all of the 
essential characteristics desired for 
every type of job. 


Machine design and application re- 
quires the proper type of electrical 
drive — the exact electrical character- 


[Autis co. 


WISCONSIN 


Engineered for your Specific Requirements 


istics, mechanical construction, speeds 
and torque; tailor made to do the job 
— rather than a compromise. 

For 50 years we have been developing 
special motors for special jobs. Spe- 
cialized knowledge, born of long ex- 
perience, is placed at your command 
to improve your product and better 
serve your customers. 


There is a Louis Allis Sales or Serv- 
ice representative near you — let 
him help you on your special and 
standard motor requirements. 





@ 
“Radio control saves us money 
every day we work,” says Lee Blades of 
the Blades Construction Company, 
Hornell, New York. “For example, when 
a paver broke down on a recent road 
jcb, we saved $700 in one hour by 
transmitting repair instructions by radio. 


Our jobs fan out in a 100-mile radius 
from headquarters, with crews and 


2-WAY RADIO 


equipment spread over six counties.” 


Cut communication delay and you 
cut costs—in materials, in production, 
in manpower. If your business involves 
wide-area operations where you need tight 
control, talk it over with G-E 2-way radio 
engineers—at no obligation. To get 
action, mail the coupon today. 


Dispatcher at headquarters takes radio message 
from Bob Biades (top photo) supervising ditching 
job on highway 20 miles away. Radio cuts time 
lag, keeps equipment busy. 





CIVIL DEFENSE — For plant pro- 
tection and community service, tie 
into your city’s 2-way radio emer- 
gency network at little cost. Ask 
the G-E Electronics Department 
office near you for full details. 











HOW MUCH IS Mestat Comunlirca/Ofe WORTH TO YOUR BUSINESS? 
—— COM — 


li 


General Electric Company, Section 181-18 


Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York, 


Please send me FREE INFORMATION KIT on G-E 


2-way radio communication ecuipment. 


NAME 2 ccccccccccccccccccce Oem eee eee reresreseseseseses 


TYPE OF BUSINESS... ccccccscccocccccs 


ADDRESS 
CITY.06 


eeececcces 


STATE. coccccccesccscccccccs 


-GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC. 





Red Strength... 

.. . has faded in Canal 
Zone, but is still great in Hawaii. 
Ex-union officer tells how it 
works. 


Defense planners are still worried 
about the security of three strategic 
areas—Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and 
Alaska. But they’re not so worried as 
they were back in 1946 when the so- 
called “Red block” in the CIO had a 
stranglehold on those places (BW— 
Nov.23’46,p44). 
¢ Canal Now Safer—Now Commu- 
nists have lost control of unions in the 
vital Panama Canal Zone. There aren’t 
any known Communists in the CIO 
Government & Civic Employees Or- 
ganizing Committee—the dominant 
union representing approximately 8,500 
workers. 

In 1946 Red strength was concen- 
trated in the United Public Workers, 
then CIO. When CIO ousted its 
leftists in 1949, UPW was one of the 
first to go. And CIO quickly took over 
UPW’s membership, especially in the 
militarily strategic Canal Zone. 

While this was happening, the gov- 

ernment got going with its own loyalty 
screening program. And between the 
two, the Canal Zone has been freed 
from any threat of Communist-led 
union activities. 
e Hawaii Isn’t—But Hawaii—and to a 
lesser extent Alaska—is another story. 
Both are still trouble spots. The tea- 
son is the same as in 1946: Harry 
Bridges’ International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union. 

Even though CIO ousted ILWU 
for its pro-Communist policies, it is 
still about as strong as ever on West 
Coast and Alaskan docks and on 
Hawaiian docks and plantations. What's 
more, it has picked up some strategic 
new strength in satellite, ex-ClO 
maritime unions and has resisted suc- ’ 
cessfully CIO moves to take over seg- 
ments of its membership. While an 
anti-Bridges right-wing force is build- 
ing up in ILWU (BW-—Apr.21’51, 
p41), it’s still too weak to challenge 
the union’s leftist leadership. 

The Communist-ILWU tieup is so 
strong, according to a former officer, 
that national Communist headquarters 
in New York City was for years (and 
still may be) the court of appeal in the 
few times that ILWU and Hawaiian 
Communists couldn’t get together on 
policy. 
¢ How Reds Operate—Jack H. Kawano, 
the former ILWU officer and a former 
Communist, brought that out in testi- 

iony betore a congressional commit- 
cee in Washington. He had charged 
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# 
Superior 
Stainless Strip Steel 


Trouble-free, built-in ease of fabrication with 

Superior Stainless Strip means faster, 

; smoother production with fewer rejects. . . 

5 fd St | % and that means money to the mouldings 

uperior ee od manufacturer. There are definite reasons 
CORPORATION why: let us demonstrate them! 

CARNEGIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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How BLH enNcINEERING HELPS RAILROADS 
DELIVER THE GOODS 


The railroads of America use the same formula for 
success as the legendary Civil War General—‘‘get 
there fustest with the mostest.”’ Their remarkable 
achievements along this line have contributed sub- 
stantially to the defense effort, and to sustaining 
the nation’s economic life—which demands the 
haulage, each year, of ten tons of freight for every 
man, woman and child in the nation. 

Motive power such as the B-L-H line of 8 
specialized types of diesel locomotives plays a 
tremendously important part in the job. And B-L-H 
engineering has made important contributions to 
help these units meet their varied and ever-increas- 
ing responsibilities. 

Just for instance—recent performance-boosters 
include a “beefed-up” crankshaft, 17% stiffer in 
torsion, 50%) more rigid in bending. A new turbo- 
charger, that steps up horsepower, and also admin- 


isters ‘‘artificial respiration” to compensate for the 
rarefied air encountered in mountain crossings, and 
make locomotives develop full power at altitudes 
up to 8000 feet. New, heavy-duty bearings, that 
are lighter and less expensive than the old—yet do 
a bigger, better job. Special cooling for the pistons, 
that helps them withstand the punishment of long, 
gruelling, heavy-haulage runs. 

These will give you an idea of how B-L-H 
engineering focuses on the smallest details, on the 
principle that “‘trifles make perfection.” This same 
careful, skillful engineering is also focused on many 
other diversified B-L-H products—which range from 
presses to testing machines, earth-moving equip- 
ment to machine tools, can-making machines to 
diesel engines, hydraulic turbines, and foundry 
products. We will welcome an opportunity to 
serve you. 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. ° 


Offices in Principal Cities 


BALDWIN -LIMA -HAMILTON 








before that ILWU is Communist- 
dominated (BW—Mar.3’51,p126). And 
his new testimony, just made public, 
told how. 

Kawano began organizing Hawaiian 
longshoremen in the early 1930’s—be- 
fore Bridges got interested in the is- 
lands. A small group of Hawaiian Com- 
munists helped him at the start. When 
employer opposition drove him to 
round up stronger forces, West Coast 
Communists moved in. They prodded 
Kawano into taking the longshoremen 
he had unionized into ILWU. 

From 1937 to 1949 Kawano led the 
Hawaiian longshoremen and was a top- 
ranking Communist in the islands— 
member of the party’s five-man execu- 
tive board. 

He broke with the party in 1949 

when the Reds decided to pull 20,000 
ILWU sugar workers out on strike to 
support striking longshoremen. Kawano 
blocked that move, arguing it would 
break the sugar workers’ locals. After 
that, he testified, he realized the Com- 
munists would always put party objec- 
tives first, union welfare last. He 
bolted the party—and got kicked out 
of the union. 
* Kawano Talks—Until Korean fighting 
started, Kawano wouldn’t talk about 
the Communist ILWU tieup. He was 
indicted for contempt of Congress for 
keeping mum before an investigating 
committee, was later acquitted on a 
technicality. His change of heart came, 
he says, when this country started 
fighting communism in Korea. 

But ILWU has another version of 
that: It says Kawano decided to “Red- 
bait” the union at CIO’s urging, with 
the promise that if ILWU could be 
beaten Kawano could claim a new, 
high job in a CIO successor. 

According to Kawano’s testimony: (1) 
The Communists have ILWU ‘“com- 
pletely in their grip” in Hawaii; (2) 
they are trying to take over the weak 
Democratic party on the islands—and 
may succeed next year; and (3) they 
brought in a Communist editor for a 
new weekly newspaper designed to fur- 
ther Communist aims and_policies— 
and to stir up trouble against American 
foreign policy. 

In 1949, he said, the Hawaiian arm 
of ILWU had this working arrange- 
ment with the Communists: Island offi- 
cers of the union could, if they wanted 
to, ignore instructions from the Hawai- 
ian Communist party—provided the 
Hawaiian unionists didn’t violate direc- 
tives on union policy sent out from the 
ILWU’s international officers in San 
Francisco. 

Trouble was, says Kawano, ILWU’s 
San Francisco officers and Hawaiian 
Communist leaders apparently were get- 
ting orders from the same place—the 
Communists’ American headquarters in 
New York City. 
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We were hung up for 28 days! 


(Based on Hartford Claim # H-50-5771) 


Our firm manufactures cabinets. Last year a small fire dam- 
aged spray rooms in which all cabinets were painted. In 
spite of the fact that repairs were started at once, we were 
unable to resume full production for 28 days. 

As a result, our sales for this period were $79,576.49 less 
than anticipated ... representing $24,861.34 in net profit 
and continuing expenses which we stood to lose. Luckily, 
we had some Business Interruption Insurance . . . though 
less than half enough! We received $10,863.06 . . . of which 
Hartford paid its share. 


Protect your firm against loss of income should fire or other in- 
surable hazard force reduced operations . . . or even a complete 
shutdown! Make sure you have enough Business Interruption 
Insurance in view of today’s material and labor shortages: this 
you can do easily . . . with the Hartford’s work sheets. Simply 
write us for free copies . . . or see your Hartford agent or insur- 
ance broker. You can easily locate your nearest Hartford agent 
by calling Western Union by number and asking for “Operator 
25.” This service is available in over 5000 communities. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 

















Variable Speed Drives 


<P MOTODRIVE® 


Now Standard 
Equipment on.... 


TRANSMISSION 


2,615 Leading 


makes of machines 


MOTOR PULLEY 


How about your 
machines ? 


MOTODRIVE: combines motor, REEVES 
speed varying mechanism and gear re- 
ducer in one compact unit. Fractional 
to 20 hp sizes; speed ratios as high as 
10 to 1. 


TRANSMISSION: provides stepless speed 
adjustability over wide range—as great 
as 16 to 1; sizes to 87 hp. 


MOTOR PULLEY: converts any standard, 
constant-speed motor to variable speed 
drive. Speed ratios to 4 to 1; sizes to 
10 hp. 

@ For the machines you buy or build, 
REEVES Variable Speed Drives provide 
the right speed for each operation and 
each operator under every changing 
condition. Any speed desired is obtained 
with turn of handwheel, touch of but- 
ton, or automatically—without stopping 
machine. Resu/ts are immediate 
and continuous! Send for complete 
information to Dept. 3. 

REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed control 





6:00 a.m: A Phone Call That Stops a Strike 


It isn’t quite 6 a.m. in the Rogers Park section of Chicago. This man has just 
asked the operator to connect him with a West Coast representative of the Build- 
ing Service Employees Int'l. Union. The man in Chicago is William L. McFetridge, 
president of the BSEIU. He’s had a restless night worrying about a strike he had 
authorized a West Coast local union to call. 

In a moment, McFetridge will be talking to his Coast officer—pulled away 
from a heated 12-hour bargaining session that seems fated to end in a walkout. 
McFetridge is going to tell him he has thought it over: A strike now looks like 
bad strategy; the local should agree to arbitrate. 

The West Coast local will do what McFetridge suggests. McFetridge’s policies 
prevail in the BSETU. They have built the union into a strong, respected, and 
well-run organization—a far cry from what it was under his predecessor, the notorious 
George Scalise. 

To achieve that feat, and to rise as he has in the labor movement, McFetridge 
has used a combination of talent, shrewdness, and energy. Without being so 
well-known as some of his compeers, McFetridge is in some ways the model U. S. 
labor leader. For the log of an average day in the union executive’s work life, 


see the next four pages. : 
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7:45 


8:20 


ice Center is owned by BSETU. 








McFetridge leaves his seven-room, corner house. 
tread two newspapers. That’s homework under his arm. | 


He has 


8:00 


He unparks his Cadillac and drives to work. 
ally his only half-hour of the day free from business details. 


It’s usu- 


A Day inthe Life of a Labor Leader 


An opinion polling organization once 
asked loyal union members what they 
thought employers did. Some of the 
answers were pretty sensible, but many 
of them would hit the average business- 
man like a sharp jab in the solar plexus. 
Reappearing frequently were such re- 
sponses as: entertains customers at 
fancy night clubs; clips coupons; goes to 
Florida; sits in his club and damns the 
New Deal. 


He reaches his office, just west of the 
Loop. The seven-story Building Serv- 
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Shocking as these opinions are, they 
nevertheless bear some resemblance to 
those held by some businessmen about 
labor leaders. The average union head 
has some reason to believe that he is 
regarded in management circles as a 
high-living, Florida-commuting, orating, 
trouble-maker. 

In actual fact, job descriptions of the 
work of responsible union executives 
and business executives would have a 


8:22 He greets the elevator operator, 
; one of BSEIU’s 200,000 members, 


as well as one of its 56 employees. 


great deal in common. And even where 
they would appear most divergent, there 
are subsurface similarities. 

For example: The time spent by the 
labor man making speeches and talking 
to the press is aimed at the same general 
object as the businessman’s time for 
advertising and public relations prob- 
lems. 

The labor man’s parleys with fellow 
laborites are of the same stuff as the 


8:30 Mail, memos, phone calls. Most 
: deal with new contracts, union 
rivalries, staff problems, employer relations. 


43 








10:30 Staff conferences begin. This one is with Martin Dwyer, 11:30 Meetings. This is a group of BSEIU agents. The agenda: 
: of Local 66, on pay rates for elevator starters. : employer relations, rank-and-file sentiment, reports. 


2: 3 0 McFetridge budgets two afternoons a week for civic activity. Here he sits as a member of the Chicago Parks Commission. His 
° associates, business and professional men, value his judgment. 
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4:00 





Lunch—always business. This time it’s with Frank C. Wells, president of 
Chicago Real Estate Board, over effect of rent control on real estate income. 


management man’s activities in his trade 
association. 

And in one area now, it’s almost im- 
possible to tell whether it’s a union or a 
business executive doing the complain- 
ing about the increasing amount of 
time required, That’s in dealing with 
lawyers. How to operate under govern- 
ment regulations raises questions that 
have appreciably lengthened the work- 
day of both. Opposed as may be their 
goals, philosophy, and interests, their 
executive responsibilities make them 
cousins, if not brothers, under the skin. 


|. Womb to Tomb 

Although labor executive William 
L. McFetridge gets pictured and quoted 
in the newspapers less than some other 
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At his office in the Park District's headquarters, he goes over all building plans. 
He has been a member since 1943, is now chairman of the commission. 


union leaders who preside over large 
organizations, his job is pretty much the 
same as those who are basking in the 
limelight. 

He runs the union of 200,000 men 
and women who operate the elevators, 
do the building and grounds mainte- 
nance, wash the windows, dispose of 
the garbage, and perform other services 
in urban life. 

His Building Seryice Employees In- 
ternational Union, like so many other 
labor organizations, is not accurately 
named. It includes men and women 
workers having nothing at all to do 
with building service. 

It is, among other things, the world’s 
only womb-to-tomb union. In the 
bizarre jurisdictional patchquilt that is 
the AFL, McFetridge has managed to 


By Makers of RELIANCE Precision-Built MOTORS 


A QUALITY-BUILT ELECTRIC 


D 
SPER pICATOR 


RODUCTION 


IMPROVES 


quantity and quality 
of machine output. 


DETECTS 


machine troubles 
before costly repairs 
become necessary. 


REDUCES 


spoilage of materials 
in process. 


This sturdy instru- 
ment gives accurate speed in- 
dications between 100 and 
5000 rpm.—special scales 
available for other indications. 
Get all the facts—write for 
Bulletin A-2406 today! 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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now available for 
subcontract work! 


FOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 
— wire, phone or write 
Tyler Contract Dept. 


4 PLANTS 
COBLESKILL, N.Y. SMYRNA, DELAWARE WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


NILES, MICHIGAN 


5:15 Back to his own office. If he hasn’t 
; got his second wind by this time, 


he’ll have stopped for a single Martini. 


5:30 And on until 7:30—or it may be 
: 9, 10, or midnight—in his ceaseless 
battle to clear his desk before leaving. 


get BSEIU membership cards into the 
soft hands of nurses aides who prepare 
expectant mothers for their trip to the 
delivery room, and into the calloused 
palms af men who dig graves in some 
of the largest cemeteries in the United 
States. 

BSEIU has contracts with Harvard 
College and California Tech; with 
burlesque theaters and Trinity Church; 
with Rockefeller (for Radio City), and 
more John Does and Richard Roes than 
possibly any other labor organization. 
The Does and Roes are the small land- 
lords who sometimes employ only one 
man, a janitor. 

But McFetridge wants that one em- 
ployee to be in BSEIU and has made 
law by getting the courts to decide one 
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Cut down on distracting noise... increase efficiency! 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
in new construction or over existing ceilings. 


@ Today, it is an established fact that distracting noise 
greatly cuts down on office efficiency. That is why acoustical 
ceilings are a specified part of practically all new office 
construction. But, even if your present offices were built 
before the development of sound control, a Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Ceiling can be quickly installed over your old 
ceiling with minimum interruption to regular office routine. 

Whatever your noise problem, whatever kind of building, 
there’s a J-M Acoustical material that is exactly right to 
give you the best in noise quieting. 

One of these products is FIBRETONE—12” square panels 
of sound-absorbing materials in which hundreds of small 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 


~ | Unt youu pa 


FIBRETOM 


0 Acoustical Ceiling { 


holes have been drilled. These holes act as “noise traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. It is pre-decorated, can be 
painted and repainted, and is low in cost! Also available in 
flame-resistant finish. 

Other J-M Acoustical materials are Permacoustic*, tex- 
tured noncombustible tile, Transite* Panels, made of fire- 
proof asbestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels 
backed with a noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete free survey by one of our sound-control 
experts, or an informative free book on “Sound Control,” 
write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


JM Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS 


Movable Walls—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Fiexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Ete; 
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planting trees with 
tractors to make 
fibres for industry 


With this MosINEE 

‘Y.. Tree Planter, 1500 

‘« or more seedlings can 

be planted per hour! 

It completes the planting 

operation . . . even tamps the 
seedlings into the ground. 


This is the beginning of a 
30 to 40-year cycle during 
which seedlings grow to ma- 
tured trees, ready for harvest- 
ing. They then will provide 
the kind of fibres needed for 
many products of industry. 


From seedlings to technical- 
ly controlled industrial paper, 
MoOSINEE safeguards every 
step in the process of making 

MosInEE fibres 
that work for industry 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 
makes fibres work 
for industry 





8:30 


right. 


bowling champions. 


employee is “an appropriate bargaining 
unit” for purposes of a labor board 
election. 


ll. Rise of a Leader 


McFetridge will be 58 years old his 
next birthday. Up to a point his biog- 
raphy might be that of any one of scores 
of well-known businessmen. He was 
born in a Chicago factory neighborhood 
and was in the sixth grade at public 
school when his family moved to Mc- 
Farland, Wis. His father, a teamsters 
union member, owned and operated a 

~small ice delivery service. 

McFetridge quit school and_ small- 
town life when he was 13; he got a $20- 
a-month office boy job at the Milwaukee 
Road in Chicago. Seventeen years later, 
he had worked himself up to traveling 
claims agent. Then he thought he: saw 
a better opportunity with American Ex- 
press. It wasn’t there, and he went 
back to the Milwaukee Road, staying 
until 1923. 

During these years, McFetridge felt 
squeezed between his ambitions and his 
limited education. To make up what he 
lacked, he went to night school “for 
more years than I want to remember,” 
he says. Through high school, prelaw, 
and law school he dogged it three 
hours a night, night after night, year 
after year. It has given him one unusual 
attribute: No matter how tired he is, he 
can’t nap after dinner. “I used to hold 
my breath to keep awake,” he says, re- 
calling the tedium of the grubby class- 
rooms. “Now I couldn’t fall asleep in 
a chair if I was drugged.” It’s an in- 
valuable asset for a man who has to 
spend a great mzny of his evenings on 
a dais, listening to speech follow speech 
after a very hearty serving of roast 
chicken. 

At the age of 30, McFetridge saw his 
star. He accepted a job offer from his 


Tonight it’s a dinner on the far West Side, given by one of his locals to city 
He'll make a speech. Mrs. McFetridge is sitting at his 
With luck, he'll be home by 1 a.m. 


uncle, William Quesse, who was then 
president of the Chicago Flat Janitors 
Union—Local 1 of BSEIU. The new- 
comer to the labor movement was em- 
ployed as confidential secretary, general 
aide, investigator, and trouble-shooter; 
it was work for which his experience as 
claims agent was not badly suited. 

On his own, the union tyro organized 
Chicago school maintenance workers. 
He became head of their new local, 
which afhliated with BSEIU. After that, 
his rise was sure, if not too rapid. By 
1940 he was a national vice-president 
of BSEIU, an officer in both the Il- 
linois and Chicago Federations of 
Labor, a well-known and important un- 
ion figure in the Midwest. Having 
reached a secure position in the second 
magnitude, like so many corporation 
vice-presidents, it looked as though he 
had gone just about as far as he could 


te 
go. 


lil. The Turning Point 


But then the lightning struck. When 
the storm was over, George Scalise, 
president of BSEIU was on his way to 
jail for extortion; the union had de- 
clined to fewer than 70,000 discouraged, 
embittered members; at least $1.5-mil- 
lion was missing from the union treas- 
ury; and McFetridge himself had gone 
through—and survived unsullied—mara- 
thon grand jury sessions where every- 
thing including his remote cousins’ bank 
accounts were subpoenaed, audited, and 
examined. 

The careful, almost-reluctant con- 
clusion of the courts and prosecutors 
was that McFetridge was an honest man 
in a nest of thieves. It was that conclu- 
sion and his experience that made him 
the logical man for the job of putting 
the union back together after Scalise 
ind the Capone mob had left it a sham- 
bles. Along with a few seasoned men— 
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Kor Your iw plant 


Xo hunt a scte 


There may be quail today on the site of your 
future new plant or branch. 


A lot of new factories are going out into 
the country, these days—away from the 
congested cities. They’re going out where 
plants can sprawl economically over many 
acres instead of rising expensively up into 
multi-story construction. They’re going out 
where employees like to work. They’re going 
out, incidentally, where ‘‘security is served.” 
Out (I hope) somewhere along the B&O. 


B&O Industrial Development (plant 
locating) men have found sites for over a 
billion dollars’ worth of plants in the past 
several years. The B&O is a bird of a bird 
dog for flushing out new plant locations. 


You may think it’s the wrong time or too 
early to talk to anybody about the location 
of your new plant. But let me sell you on the 
wisdom of calling in a B&O man while your 
plant ideas are still in the formative stage. He 
may help you think along better lines. He 
can show you actual photographs of many 
new, modern plants. He knows facts and 
figures about different types of plants and 
different locations. 


The B&O man will be a clam about 
what you tell him. He knows you don’t want 
your competitors to hear what you are think- 
ing, and he knows how to hunt sites without 
tipping off prospective sellers. 


Here are 11 basic considerations in plant 
location: POWER * LABOR * WATER ® FUEL ® 
SITES * RAW MATERIALS * WEATHER * MARKETS 
®TRANSPORTATION ® TAXES * VARIABLE FACTORS. 


B&O’s Industrial Development men 
know that you may put two or three of these 
factors way up at the top. They’ll help you 
size up the situation with that in mind. Their 
outfit has industrial engineers, geologists, 
real estate men and others, with the know- 
how and the experience to give you a plant 
location report which will surprise you with 
its scope and profundity. No, you can’t pay 
for it, and you’re under no obligation! 


The B&O has Industrial Development 
representatives at: 
New York 4. Phone Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1. Phone LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22. Phone COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7. Phone WAbash 2-2211 


Write or phone one of these offices now! 





The heart of America’s markets and 
the treasure land of the “‘lion’s share” 
of American industrial resources. 


BALTIMORE « OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 
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Plentiful POWER 
for Industries Locating in the 


LAS VEGAS AREA 


dependable Union Pacific rail serv- 
ice and a good labor supply. 


The great generators of Hoover 
Dam provide adequate electric 
power for industries locating in 
this fast-growing southern Nevada 
territory. Located midway be- 
tween the coast and inter-moun- 
tain areas, it is well situated for 


At near-by Henderson, a large 
war-time basic magnesium plant 
has been converted to private pur- 
suits and is the center of an ex- 
panding chemical industry. Portions 
of state owned land adjacent to 
this plant, with a supply of water 
and power, are available for sale 
Together with excellent utilities are | or lease for industrial uses. 
ee e e 


warehousing, manufacturing and 
processing. There are neither state 
income nor state sales taxes. 


Beautiful man-made Lake Mead, formed by the building of 
Hoover Dam, offers boating, fishing and swimming. One 
can work and enjoy life in southern Nevada. 


LAS VEGAS 
LOS ANGELES 


One 


HENDERSON 


BOULDER CITY 
(HOOVER DAM) 





Systemwide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include sites 
in these eleven States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, KANSAS, MON- 
TANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 163 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


leader... 
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. . . Nonconformism is a 
rare quality in a labor 


4 


McFETRIDGE starts on p. 42 


like David Sullivan in New York, 
Charles Hardy in San Francisco, and 
William Cooper in Milwaukee—who 
had been uncorrupted by the gangsters, 
he started the rehabilitation and_ re- 
building. 

Under his presidency, BSEIU has 
become powerful, wealthy, and_re- 
spected. It has achieved a record of 
peaceful bargaining, contract observance, 
and wage progress that not many other 
unions can equal. And rising with the 
union, McFetridge has now moved 
well into the first magnitude of labor 
leaders. 

Today he is a member of AF'L’s top 
executive council, along with such other 
large men as Hutcheson of the car- 
penters, Tobin of the teamsters, Du- 
binsky of the garment workers. He is 
the newest member of that select group, 
having been elected to it only last year. 
But already some of the people whose 
ideas count are saying he might be the 
man to succeed Bill Green when the 
time comes for the federation to get a 
new president. 


IV. Low-Pressure Approach 


Meanwhile, McFetridge preserves a 
rare nonconformism for a labor leader. 
He doesn’t mind being called a Repub- 
lican and was unperturbed by the barbs 


* tossed in his direction when he came 


out for Dewey in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1948. 

His union salary is $32,000 a year— 
cut back to $22,000 during the war at 
his request. His nonunion life centers 
on his wife and two now-grown daugh- 
ters; on a summer home near Antioch, 
Ill; on a lake where he can fish and 
swim; and now—like many another 
Chicagoan—on the ups and downs of 
the White Sox in the American 
League pennant race. 

In negotiations with employers, Mc- 
Fetridge operates at a low pressure, is 
addicted to brief speaking, and is almost 
subdued in manner. He has a habit of 
looking at you, intent and unsmiling, 
while his fingers make and unmake a 
church steeple in moments of greatest 
concentration. 

McFetridge will sometimes bowl an 
employer over with an observation or 
insight that could only come from a 
businessman. To the question, where 
did he get it, the answer is simple: He’s 
a director of the Bank of Rogers Park 
and participates in the conservative 
management of its more than $1 1-mil- 
lion assets. 
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4 Pushing Coke FOR ALL IT’S WORTH 


“Pushing” coke out of the ovens is the 
final stage of making coke from our own coal. 


TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
Corporation 


NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE 


PRODUCERS OF: FUELS @ METALLURGICAL 
PRODUCTS © TENSULATE BUILDING PROD- 
UCTS ®© AROMATIC CHEMICALS e¢ WOOD 
CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


The vapors from this coking operation-yield tar, 

naphthalene, fuel gas and light oils. From the light 

oil we produce benzene, toluene and xylene — the 

starting point for Tennessee’s production of... . benzene 
hexachloride (BHC) .... benzoic acid.... benzyl alcohol . crus 
muriatic acid .... sodium benzoate... . benzaldehyde. 


For coke or aromatic and agricultural chemicals, you 

can rely on Tennessee's integrated facilities and 

control of processing from raw materials to finished 
products. Tennessee Products & Chemical Corporation.... 


an industry serving all industry. 





Is Your Dictation as Easy as This? 


ft can be with a handsome new STEEL 
; AGE Executive Desk. There’s a big, 
» roomy file drawer right at your finger- 
' tips for speedy reference to important 
letters. You’ll find a world of work- 
- ease and comfort in the extra foot- 
-room ... the eye-easy corroleum top 
_.. . and the quiet, easy glide of the 
_ball bearing suspended drawers. 
' There’s lots of knee room for your 

secretary on the other side of the desk 
' too, thanks to the recessed back. Your 
* STEEL AGE dealer will welcome the 


chance to show you this and many 
other ways to increase office efficiency. 
Better see him—soon! 


Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing Corp. 
Corry, Penna. 


At Leading Office Furniture Dealers from Coast-to-Coast 














WE'LL WORK 
24 HOURS PER DAY 
FOR 10 CENTS! 








TOPS IN TOOLS TOO: Ask about 
the complete line of Manzel 


Automotive Service Tools. 
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Without attention from highly- 
ne humans, Manzel Lubricators 
eep machinery running smooth- 
ly day after day. In labor alone 
they save thousands of dollars. 
In oil consumption they save as 
much as 90%. Costly breakdowns 
are prevented. Less than $.10 per 
day amortizes purchase price and 
covers all operating costs. 

On pumps, engines, and other 
machinery Manzel Automatic 
Force Feed Lubzicators soon pay 
for themselves many times over. 
Write now for full information. 


ange 


333 BABCOCK STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


LABOR BRIEFS 








International Harvester last week raised 
pay of 57,000 production workers 4¢ 
an hour and gave 18,000 salaried em- 
ployees a 3% increase, under an an- 
nual-improvement-factor wage clause. 
WSB approved the raises. 

& 
Assessments aren’t dues, NLRB has 
ruled. It barred a union from requiring 
an employer to discharge a worker— 
under a union shop agreement—because 
he failed to pay assessments levied by 
the union. NLRB said the worker re- 
tained his “good standing” in the union 
simply by paying his dues. 

% 
AFL-CIO unity is closer, says Philip 
Murray of CIO, because of recent poli- 
tical collaboration between the groups. 
He told his union recently that cooper- 
ation has disclosed “wide areas of agree- 
ment” between AFL and CIO. 

e 
Alcoa’s strike at Hillside, Ill., ended 
after two months when UAW work- 
ers settled for a 3¢ hourly raise (they 
got a 10% increase in October, 1950) 
retroactive to Jan. 22, 1951. Alcoa 
balked earlier at making any increase 
retroactive (BW —Jul.28’51,p38). Alcoa 
also agreed to reopen wage negotiations 
if WSB sets a new national wage policy. 


e 

Biggest in West: That’s what AFL’s 
teamsters union claims to be. It re- 
ports 275,000 members west of the 
Rockies. They’re headed by Dave Beck, 
probable successor to Daniel Tobin 
when the veteran teamsters’ president 
leaves the presidency. 


® 
First strike in 107 years closed the 
Brooklyn plant of A. Schrader’s Son 
last week. CIO’s electrical workers 
union called 1,350 workers out to back 
its demand for a 13¢ raise. The com- 
pany, division of Scoville Mfg. Co., of- 
fered 6¢. The dispute flared up during 
a wage reopening in a two-year con- 
tract, signed in June, 1950. 


a 
Plant guards at the Firth Sterling Steel 
& Carbide Corp., McKeesport, Pa., 
have voted to join the independent 
Industrial Police Assn. Set up in West- 
inghouse in 1949, IPA is now branch- 
ing out and hopes to become a national 
union, 
° 

Strike action by workers dates back at 
least 3,100 years, according to an article 
by William Edgerton in the Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies. Records of the 
excavation of the tomb of an Egyptian 
pharaoh, Rameses III, tell of a strike by 
workmen because rations weren’t de- 
livered on time. 
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1 First step in Chromalloy Corp.’s process for diffusing chrome Ferro-chrome powder and other chemicals are packed around 
into surface of steel is to clean the steel part in a degreaser. the part—a hot-plate grille—that is set in a steel box. 


New Way to Make Soft Steel Hard 


(STORY ON PAGE 54) 


3 The box goes into a carburizing fur- 4 After heating, the part is heat-treated, 5 The part gets finishing touches on a 
nace to be heated to 1,975F. if necessary, in a salt-bath furnace. buffing wheel. 
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Proof: is contained in the 20-page book, 


“LUSOL—the all-chemical Metalworking Solution”. It's 
free, and so is enough Lusol to compare against any 
cutting fluid you now use. Simply write: F. E. Anderson 
Oil Company, 211D Brownstone Ave., Portland, Conn. 


ALL-CHEMICALYMETALWORKING SOLUTION 


GETS TO THE POINT 


Chromalloy (con) 


Two things today trouble the manu- 

facturer who needs corrosion-resistant 
and heat-resistant metals in his prod- 
ucts: (1) It’s not easy to get metals such 
as stainless steelthey’re in short sup- 
ply; (2) these metals are tough to 
work. 
e Easy and Cheap—Both troubles 
come near to being licked by a new 
steel-treating process just announced 
by Chromalloy Corp. of New York. 
Using the process, Chromalloy can 
take a mild steel or cast iron, both in 
relatively easy supply, and give it heat-, 
corrosion-, and wear-resistant properties 
that are comparable with stainless. Ma- 
chining is easy; you do it before the 
treatment makes the metal hard. And 
the process is a lot cheaper than using 
high-alloy stuff. 

The company gets these effects by 
diffusing chromium into the surface of 
the base metal (pictures, page 53). 
Don’t confuse this with chrome plat- 
ing; the chrome isn’t coated on the 
outside of the steel. Molecules actually 
interchange; the base metal gives up 
one molecule of ferrite and takes in 
one of chromium. The two metals be- 
come one—on the outside at least. 

You can visualize the difference by 
comparing a chocolate layer cake with 
a marble cake. In one cake the choco- 
late is laid on thick, top and bottom; 
in the other it’s diffused through the 
cake itself. 

A piece of steel that has been Chrom- 
alloyed has the same dimensions after 
chrome has been added as it had be- 
fore. The chrome layer itself may be 
from .002 in. to .008 in. thick, but the 
thickness extends in—not out. 
¢ Nonporous—Several companies have 
experimented with such chromizing 
processes for years, but they never suc- 
ceeded in getting a homogeneous, non- 
porous case. That left an open invita- 
tion to corrosive agents to attack the 
base metal. Chromalloy licks the por- 
osity problem by adding special activat- 
ing chemicals to the chrome powder. 
Parts treated this way have been sub- 
merged in a 30% nitric acid solution 
for months with no signs of corrosion. 
Other treated components have with- 
stood 96 hours of salt-spray tests 
followed by another 144 hours of 
exposure to high humidity. The chro- 
mium case can’t peel or chip; it’s inte- 
gral with the base metal. 
¢ Economical—The Chromalloy process 
is economical—two ways: (1) The ma- 
terial that you start with is less ex- 
pensive (low carbon steel costs about 
5¢ a lb. compared with 35¢ a lb. for 
re alloy metal); (2) machining of 
Chromalloyed parts is less expensive. 
Chromalloy made some production 
tuns of pilot lights for gas stoves re- 
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MEAD 


apers 


EST. 1846 


THE MEAD CORPORATION paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2*New York+ Chicago «Boston + Philadelphia 
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in this 
GLOBAL 
SHOWCASE! 


Here is your key to 
bigger sales and profits in 
two fast-growing markets: 


The Export Market, including the 
20 countries of Latin America 
directly to the south, is best 
served from New Orleans— Mid- 
America’s gateway to the world. 


The Central South, from East Texas 
to West Florida, annually buys 
nearly $11 billion in goods and 
services. New Orleans is the 
buying center for this booming 
trade area. 


Displaying your product in 
New Orleans’ famous, civic- 
sponsored International Trade 
Mart will bring you your share 
of these two rich markets. Goods 
from 44 states and 20 foreign 
countries find ready acceptance 
from the thousands of buyers 
who annually visit this market- 
place of the nations. 


Write for full details TODAY! 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE MART 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 








cently, using low carbon instead of 
stainless steel tubing. The Chrom- 
alloyed parts machined five times as 
fast as stainless and resisted heat corro- 
sion better. 

e Applications—The Chromalloy proc- 
ess could have wide industrial applica- 
tions: 

In jet engines, which require metals 
that can withstand high temperatures 
and corrosive exhaust gases, it is a nat- 
ural. So far, compressor blades and 
sheet metal parts for these engines have 
been made of stainless and other high- 
alloy steels that are expensive and dif- 
ficult to machine. It would be easy to 
make these parts of ordinary steel and 
then Chromalloy them. 

A British company made some jet 
engine exhaust stacks of Chromalloyed 
steel. After running for a year, these 
stacks showed no heat scale; stacks 
made of conventional heat-resistant ma- 
terials did. 

In mechanical parts that have to 
buck wear and abrasion, Chromalloyed 
metals also pay off. Diesel injection 
equipment, automotive piston rings, 
and lathe beds are a few such parts. 
A dredging contractor had been having 
trouble with a pump. Abrasive river 
mud kept chewing up the pump sleeve; 
it had to be replaced every few months. 
The contractor put in a Chromalloyed 
sleeve. The pump operated perfectly 
for a year, when the contractor dis- 
assembled the pump and found the 
sleeve showed no sign of wear. 

- In-cutting tools, too, the Chromalloy 
process can produce very hard surfaces. 
By adding carbon to the chrome pow- 


der, Chromalloy is able to convert sur- 
face steel to chromium carbide—with a 
hardness somewhere between that of 
high-speed tool steel and tungsten car- 
bide. Tool bits, taps, cutting tools, 
files, drills, and saws could be made 
of inexpensive steels and then given 
the chrome carbide treatment. When 
Chromalloy first found out about 
chrome carbide, it treated an ordinary 
carpenter’s cross-cut saw to get the car- 
bide finish. The saw cut right through 
steel without dulling the teeth. 

In brightwork parts, Chromalloy is 
about half as costly as chrome plating. 
In chrome plating, you have to lay 
three metals on top of your steel base 
—first copper, then nickel, finally 
chrome. And you have to buff the 
layer each time. Using the Chromalloy 
process, you need lay on only one coat 
and buff that only once. 
¢ British Patent—Chromalloy Corp. 
was founded by a group of American 
investors who bought up U.S. rights 
to the process from Diffusion Alloys, 
Inc., a British company that holds the 
original patents. After two vears of 
pilot operations, the U.S. company is 
now ready to go into full-scale opera- 
tion in its New York plant, treating 
parts sent them on a fee basis. 

The company also plans to set up 
other Chromalloy plants across the 
country. Harry Harris, Chromalloy sec- 
retary and treasurer, says the firm does 
not plan to license other operators. 

Right now the company has several 
experimental contracts from Army Ord- 
nance. It is also treating parts for au- 
tomobile and appliance makers. 


New Offset Press Prints Five Colors 


Harris-Seybold Co.’s latest offset printing press has an extra set of rolls that allow the 
press to print five colors instead of the usual four. It can roll out 6,000 sheets an hour 
and pile them up at the end of the press in alternate stacks for better drying. The 
Cleveland manufacturer is now getting ready to ship the press to Stetcher-Traung Litho- 
graphing Corp., San Francisco, a printer of labels for West Coast food packers. 
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TWO-IN-ONE SPRAY GUN turns paint 
into fine, charged particles, 


Why Waste Paint? 


You don’t have to, says Rans- 
burg. Their new spraying pro- 
cess uses every particle, gives 
better finish, cuts paint cost. 


Seven years ago Ransburg Electro- 
Coating Corp. of Indianapolis applied 
a principle of electricity to paint and 
went into the spraying-equipment busi- 
ness (BW—Nov.27'48,p21). Now it 
has worked out an even more efficient 
way of spray-painting—The No. 2 


Electro-Spray Process. 

¢ Wired—The principle, called ioniza- 
tion, works like this: When a particle 
in the air picks up an electric charge 
from a nearby high-voltage field, it 
jumps to the closest grounded surface. 

In Ransburg’s case, the particle is 

paint, the ground is an object that 
needs to be painted, and the field comes 
from a set of electrically charged wires 
that are strung up in the spraying 
booth. The advantage of the system: 
The paint is spread on more evenly, 
and there is less waste. 
¢ Feeds, Charges—Today, instead of 
using wires, Ransburg has worked out 
a spray gun that feeds and charges the 
paint at the same time. The spray gun 
is a hollow coned-shaped head that 
forces the paint to its outer edge by 
rotation. 

To charge the paint, the gun is 
hooked up to a power supply of 90,000 
volts. The force of the high-voltage 
field between the gun and the pbjects 
on the conveyor changes the paint into 
fine, charged particles, which are pulled 
to the objects. 

The advantage of the gun over the 
wired version is the elimination of 
variables such as spray patterns, air 
pressure for the paint, and exhaust air 
currents. Without these variables, the 
gun deposits all the paint on the 
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Most people use Cherry Rivets primarily because Cherry Rivets speed 
assembly ... cut man hours... lower unit costs. 

Out at Silver Streak Trailer Co., they've found a plus value in Cherry 
Rivets. Not only do Cherry Rivets provide a faster, more permanent fas- 
tening, they also provide a “breather hole” on the inside of the insulated 
double surface walls of these sleek, modern, all-metal house trailers. 

Through the hole in the shank of a Hollow type Cherry Rivet, air enters 
the wall space... eliminates moisture condensation... increases the 
life of the trailer, 

Cherry Rivets are mechanical blind rivets, installed by one man from 
one side of the work. There are over 300 standard rivets both Hollow 
and Self-Plugging in the Cherry Line. Write today for your copy of a 
Free booklet explaining Cherry Rivets, and illustrating their use. 
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Fresh foods must have oxygen... must shed waste gases 
to preserve freshness and flavor. Lumarith* Acetate Trans- 
parent Film has the natural permeability that allows them 
to breathe .. . reduces waste and spoilage. 





Fresh picked cranberries become every-day 
sellers, not just holiday specials, when they’re 


displayed in boxes with sparkling Lumarith 
windows. Lettuce, packaged in Lumarith the 
“breathing” wrap, reaches the shopper garden- 
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The wrap that Breathes without holes, vents, perforations 
Helps the. Shopper Sere —Houehf- 


fresh, sanitary-clean and with its full complement 
of nourishing outer leaves. Tomatoes, in Lumarith 
overwrapped cartons, develop full natural color 
and flavor. Lumarith “breathes” off excess, 
mold-producing moisture and gases . . . gives 
tomatoes the benefit of fresh air ripening. 
Lumarith, the “breathing” wrap, is advancing 
the self-service marketing of fresh foods at a 
rapid rate . . . is helping to conserve precious 

























food supplies . . . helping the nation to get the 
most out of every crop by cutting down the 
waste and spoilage of bulk selling. 


Celanese Corporation of America, Transparent 
Films Dept. 129-H, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 
In Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products, Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Hou VIKING 
ROTARY PUMPS 
Sewe INDUSTRY 


In every civilized country of the world, industry is 
using Viking rotary pumps for delivering clean 
liquids, regardless of viscosity. Multiple and single 
applications serve the petroleum, chemical process- 
ing, hydraulic, road building, food and meat, dairy, 
railroad, dry cleaning, machine tool and ship build- 
ing industries. 


Using the simple rotary pumping principle—“a gear 


ens > 2 > 5» = 
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within a gear’ and only two moving parts—Vikings 
solve many tough pumping problems. Inquire for 
booklet series 51. 
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The 

office 
that 

gave me 
a 

sales talk 


“Harry Simpson has given me sales talks about his company for 
several months. A few days ago I was in his building and 
stopped at his office. 

“I have never thought that surroundings made too much 
difference, but Harry's general office gave me a sales talk that 
changed my mind. It radiated quiet efficiency and comfort. Not 
that it was fancy—it just looked like a place where people did 
things well and enjoyed doing them. That office said to me very 
clearly—'Simpson knows how to run a business.’ 

“The result? Well, Harry has a new customer and I am doing over my office.” 

“Y and E” equipment can help you make your office into an effective sales tool—and 
“Y and E” equipment will help get the work done after you have made the sale. Call a 
“Y and E” representative for suggestions and details. Pictured above is an installation of the 
6600 line—one of several distinguished lines designed and manufactured by "Y and E.” 
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In the Nation's Leading 


Offices Since 1880 
1006 JAY STREET 














ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U. S. A. 


object, and with a more even finish. 
In one installation that enamels metal 
ironing boards, the new gun cuts down 
the paint cost 25% per board over the 
original process, and 58% over hand 
spraying. ~ 

¢ Tailored—Ransburg considers the size, 
shape, and material of the object that’s 
to be painted, to figure the require- 
ments of an installation. The size and 
shape determines the number of spray 
guns you'll need. Ordinarily, three guns 
can handle washing machine covers, 
automobile shock absorbers, and radio 
tubes. Larger parts would call for still 
more guns. And with enough of them, 
Ransburg says you could paint a railroad 
car. 

Once the guns have been installed, 
the thickness of the paint is controlled 
by two adjustments: the speed of the 
conveyor that carries parts through the 
spray booth and the volume of paint 
fed to the gun. 

Besides ordinary paint, varnish, and 
lacquer, the process also works with 
metallic paints. But because of its com- 
position, metallic paint is electrically 
conducting. If the spray gun used is 
supplied by a pump that’s grounded, 
the conducting paint may also ground 
the head and make it impossible to hold 
it at a high potential. The answer, then, 
is to insulate the pump and its paint 
supply above ground. 
¢ Best on Metal—Although it works 
best with metallic objects, the process 
can also be used on nonconductors 
such as wood, fiber boards, and acousti- 
cal tile. If the object is hollow, it’s 
fitted with a metal insert that acts as 
the ground. And if it’s flat or solid, it 
can be backed up by a conducting ele- 
ment on the far side of the conveyor. 
In some cases, though, Ransburg still 
recommends its wired process for best 
results. 


Titanium’s Plant Aids 
In 7-Fold Expansion 


By late next year, the nation’s an- 
nual titanium production capacity will 
jump from 500 tons to approximately 
3,600 tons. 

One big part v3 this expansion: Ti- 


tanium Metals America— 
owned jointly by Eaaaows Ludlum 
Steel Corp. and National Lead Co. 
(BW-—Jan.21’50,p30)—announced _ last 
week that it would move into the gov- 
ernment-owned Basic Magnesium, Inc., 
80 at Henderson, Nev. Titanium 
Metals is responsible for almost the 
entire output of titanium in the United 
States. 

Operations at the new plant will in- 
clude extracting raw metal from its 
ore, then melting it into 4- and 1-ton 
ingots (BW—Jan.8’49,p40). Allegheny’s 
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Are you turning in all your SCRAP? 
Don’t wait for “George” to do it 


F you are a steel user, this important job 
of getting more scrap back to the mills is 
directly up to you. You just cannot afford to 
sit idly by while the scrap shortage gets worse. 
For unless everyone really pitches into this 
job of digging out all the scrap possible, steel 


production is bound to suffer, and every steel All the SCRAP yo 
U 


user, in more or less degree, will suffer too. 


More scrap means more steel—it’s as simple can Scr ape Up 
is needed - ang 


as that. 


Right now some mills have only a 
bare two-days’ supply of scrap on 
hand. Others have even less. Some 
steel-making furnaces already have 
had to shut down for lack of scrap. 
The situation is serious. Only you 
can help improve it. 


By turning in every piece of worn-out equip- 
ment, every obsolete tool and machine, in 
fact every pound of iron and steel scrap 
you can comb out of your plant, you’ll be 
helping relieve the worst scrap shortage since 
Pearl Harbor days... and the steel industry 
will be able to produce more of the steel you 
need. 





Remember—it takes at least one-half ton of 
scrap to make one ton of steel. To maintain 
steel’s present high production schedules 
requires more than 1400 carloads of in- 
dustrial scrap every day. So turn in your 
scrap—ALL your scrap—and keep the mills 
rolling. This is more than a shortage. It’s an 
emergency that vitally concerns you—and us 
—and the Nation. 





This page would ordinarily be used to tell you about 


You'll find your local scrap PRODUCTS OF 


dealers listed in the yellow 


onan ot the phone directory. UNITED STATES STEEL 


but, because without SCRAP we cannot produce steel, 
we are asking instead for your all-out help in getting 
more SCRAP to the mills. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUBSIDIARIES 
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‘FOR PLANT 
ADDITIONS 








GAS-FIRED 


janitrol 


UNIT HEATERS 


FASY INSTALLATION 
SAVES CRITICAL 
MATERIALS 


Speedy installation requiring a 
minimum use of metal and piping 
.is important, but with Janitrol 
Unit Heaters you get many other 
advantages. Low initial investment 
and maintenance costs, time-tested 
proven performance and more 
worthwhile design and operating 
features. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET 


The “Businessmens” Blue Book of Better 
Heating shows how many typical heating 
oo were met with different types of 

anitrol Unit Heaters, using natural, 
manufactured or LP gases. 








mills near Pittsburgh, Pa., and Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., will finish the ingots into 
commercial shapes, forgings, and ex- 
trusions. 

To supply power to run the plant, 
the Colorado River Commission has 
earmarked 15]-million kwh. per year 
from nearby Hoover and Davis Dams. 
And along with its certificate of neces- 
sity, the government has assured ‘Titan- 
ium Metals priorities for getting the 
processing equipment. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





To replace nickel as a base in chrome- 
plated finishes, du Pont has worked out 
a zinc-copper alloy that gives the same 
color and brightness. ‘The alloy still 
has a few technical bugs, but du Pont’s 
Electrochemicals Department is ironing 
them out to get the metal into com- 
mercial practice. 

w 
All kinds of weather are simulated in a 
chamber for testing electronics equip- 
ment at RCA’s Engineering Products 
Department. The 50-ton unit, specially 
reinforced to withstand outside air pres- 
sure, duplicates the extreme conditions 
of atmosphere, temperature, and hu- 
midity. 

a 
Continuous casting machines will be 
engineered, built, and sold by Koppers 
Co., Inc.’s Freyn Engineering, now that 
the company has bought an interest in 
Continuous Metalcast Co., Inc. Licens- 
ing for the process, though, will con- 
tinue through Continuous Metalcast. 

% 
Zircon production has to have an out- 
let. That’s one reason National Lead 
Co. bought Charles Taylor Sons Co., 
manufacturer of high-temperature _re- 
fractory brick. Taylor also makes arti- 
ficial mullite for refractories. 


@ 
A vapor of fluorocarbons, instead of oil, 
cools and insulates a transformer that’s 
being developed by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. The transformer is 4 lighter, 
can dissipate 10 times more heat at 
overload conditions than an oil-cooled 
model. 

a 
Plant expansions: Shell Chemical Corp. 
is adding a synthetic ammonia plant 
to its petrochemical facilities at Domin- 
guez, Calif., to supply nitrogen fer- 
tilizer to West Coast farmers. . . . A re- 
finery to process up to 15,000 bbl. of 
crude oil per day is to be built at 
Sarnia, Ontario, by Sun Oil Co... . 
The former Odenbach shipbuilding 
plant in Rochester, N. Y., used to store 
wheat during World War II by Com- 
modity Credit Corp., has been taken 
over by A. O. Smith Corp. for airplane 
parts production. 


NEW PRODUCTS 





Intercom Interchanges 

Farmers Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Co. says you shouldn’t have to 
wait for a circuit technician every time 
something goes wrong with an inter- 
com system. That’s why the company 
has introduced a new easy-maintenance 
idea in its Femco Trolleyphene. Trol- 
leyphone, which hooks up to existing 
electrical circuits, is used for two-way 
talk with cranes, electric cars, bridges, 
or stationary points. 

Now, instead of the usual maze of 
wires and resistors such as vou ffnd in 
a home radio set, Farmers has broken 
down the unit into 10 subassemblies. 
You can plug in dr demount each com- 
ponent separately. When something 
goes wrong with the set, anyone who 
can read can repair it. Just remové 
component A, replace it with spare 
component A. If that doesn’t do it, 
continue down the line, testing other 
components until the set starts work- 
ing again. Then ship the faulty com- 
ponent to the factory. 

Farmers claims this arrangement will 
mean a lot in operations, such as 
mining, where safety depends on quick 
repair of two-way communication. 
¢ Source: Farmers Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co., 549 Brushton Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Machine Brands Tubing 


A machine from Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corp. looks and operates much like a 
typewriter. But instead of typing, it 
heat-brands Vinylite tubing used to 
identify wires in electrical systems. 

The brander is a specially built ver- 
sion of the company’s Vari-T'yper. 
Coxhead has designed a carriage that 
draws the length of tubing along the 
machine. As you punch the standard 
keyboard, an_ electrically controlled 
hammer forces the tubing against the 
characters of the type plate. Between 
the two, there’s a thin carbon ribbon. 
A built-in thermo-unit heats the type, 
causing the ribbon to deposit durable 
leaf carbon in the brand. This forms 
an indelible, permanent marking deep 
into the surface of the tubing. 

As with the original Vari-lyper, you 
can change the style of the lettering 
by switching plates, each of which has 
all the characters of a particular type- 
face. Type is available in special sym- 
bols, even in foreign languages. You 
can brand tubing from $ in. to 4 in. in 
diameter with the largest-size type it 
can take. 
¢ Source: Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
e Price: $1,150. 
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Put your COLOR SLIDES to work QUICKLY, EASILY 


THE NEW KODASLIDE 


ONLY 


$2450 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE... 


JUST RIGHT FOR SMALL GROUP SHOWINGS 


Here’s a lightweight, moderately priced projector— 
the Kodaslide Merit—that lets you take full advantage 
of your “2 x 2” color slides. Easy to operate, con- 
venient to use, you can plug it in anywhere—tell your 
sales story quickly and effectively with brilliant color 
pictures... that get results. 

It’s just right, too, for group showings in sales 
meetings, for employee training, for demonstrations, 
for convention exhibits. 

For easier slide insertion, you feed the slides in the 


For more effective selling, 


PROJECTOR 


top—there’s no jarring, no chance of repeating the 
same slide. A Lumenized optical system provides 
sharp, sparkling pictures and even illumination. And 
a built-in elevation device, positive lens barrel focus- 
ing, and highly efficient cooling system make the 
“Merit” a pleasure to operate. 

Ruggedly built to withstand hard day-to-day usage, 
the Kodaslide Merit Projector weighs but 314 pounds. 
Your Kodak dealer will be glad to show you its many 
features. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Consult your dealer. 


THE KODASLIDE TABLE VIEWER, 4X 


Both a projector and screen combined in one easy-to-carry unit, the 
“4X” is a wonderful sales tool—carries your complete line on 
“2 x 2” Kodachrome slides. Can be used in a fully lighted room 
with your prospect comfortably seated. Brilliant screen image, 
attractive appearance, and eusy operation make presentations 


doubly effective. Price, $49.50. 


tt 


COLOR SLIDES e e e demonstrate, train, dramatize, sell 
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NAMES AND FACES 


LOUIS BEAN IS 


“The Best-Known Prophet Since Daniel” 


Ja parenteral op 


Would you like to know when the 
Missouri River will next overflow its 
banks? Or how big crops will be, any- 
where, anytime? Or who will win the 
elections in 1952? 

If you want predictions on these and 
other natural phenomena, consult Mr. 
Louis H. Bean. 

During the decade of the thirties, 
government officials consulted Mr. 
Bean quite frequently—and used his 
forecasts in shaping New Deal policies. 
The present Fair Deal generation is do- 
ing so, too. It would be worth your 
while to listen to him, then, even if his 
predictions weren't ever right. 
¢ Not So—But, for the past quarter 
century, Louis Bean has been right 
often enough to make it truly uncanny. 
For example, he predicted President 
Truman’s election in 1948. He also 
forecast the record cotton crop of 1937 
a full year in advance. And, in Janu- 
ary, 1929, he warned that business was 
due for a fall collapse. 

There’s nothing supernatural about 
the way Bean calls his shots, though 
even a professional statistician could 
get the feeling that he is something of 
a mystic. 

Bean’s method of forecasting is a 
combination of fairly orthodox statistics 
and free-wheeling intuition. It has an 
impressive name: the graphic short-cut 
method of multiple curvilinear correla- 
tion. When it was first announced in 
the stately Journal of the American 
Statistical Assn. back in 1929, it set off 
an academic explosion that is still echo- 
ing through many halls of learning. 
¢ Beneficent—Personally, Bean is any- 
thing but an explosive character. In- 
deed, he is really mild-mannered, a 
fact that he would attribute to a vege- 
tarian diet. His cherubic face and 
shock of iron-gray hair complete the 
picture of a beneficent prophet. 

So strong is the combination of his 
appearance and his achievements that 
one newspaper dubbed him “the best- 
known Jewish prophet since Daniel.” 
Bean has never rejected the label. In- 
deed, when first informed of the honor, 
he gazed speculatively at the ceiling for 
a moment, then said: “That's probably 
true—but all the others since lacked the 
benefits of the printing press.” 

There is something prophetlike in 
the way he tries to put his forecasts 
before the people who should hear 
them. He is a prolific producer of 
books, magazine articles, and pam- 
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Lion Petro-chemical research 
relieves field labor shortage 


First came Eli Whitney’s cotton gin... current problem—the growing shortage 

of field labor—by saving millions of man- 

ss ‘ hours now spent in “hand-chopping” 

Now a third great development, from weeds from the Nation’s cotton fields 

the laboratories of the Lion Oil Com- several times each year. 

pany, promises to solve cotton’s biggest . 
For Lion Oil scientists, through petro- 
chemistry, have developed a new herbi- 
cidal oil which, when properly applied, 
kills the weeds right in the cotton rows = 
without harming the cotton! This is typical = 
of the kind of research Lion Oil is doing 
in the great new field of petro-chemistry. 7 


Then the mechanical cotton picker... 


At one end of the petroleum scale, Lion 7 
has discovered many profitable uses and 
markets for the once unwanted petro- } 
leum residue—asphalt. At the other end, 7 
Lion is one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of nitrogen fertilizer materials from 
natural gas, air and water. And, inbetween, © 
it is developing many new products 
like this weed killer —which solve basic 
problems for basic industries and open 
up new profit opportunities for Lion. 





SS A eS eR MHS 


Keep Your Eye On LION OIL COMPANY, El Dorado, Ark. 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field ... More than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products For Transportation, Industry and Agriculture. 














It’s almost a 
cinch that you 
use adhesives in 
your business. 
Whatever you pro- 
duce, process, pack- 
age, or pack... you 
NEED efficient, eco- 
nomical Fuller Adhe- 
sives. The Fuller line 
is COMPLETE. For 
helpful information 
—and quick, on-the- 
spot service—get in 
touch with the Fuller 
plant NEAR you. 








Fuller 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Kansas City 6, Cincinnati 2, Atlanta, Chicago 47, 
San Francisco 3, Buffalo 7 


World's Largest 


Selling Towel 
for Industrial and 


Institutional Use 


NIBROC TOWELS 


Best for stores, hospitals, office build- 
ings, schools, factories. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. B-12. 


A PRODUCT OF 
ety, 
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| 
Company | 
Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS, | 


“When you think you have him in a corner, he pops up with a new chart or table.” 


phlets. He will talk to anyone who will 
listen—though he has never been the 
kind to buttonhole an unwary bureau- 
crat or congressman. “I’ve taken a leaf 
from the Old ‘Testament,’ he says. 
“I’m reconciled to the fact that proph- 
ets don’t always win popularity con- 
tests.” 

¢ 30-Year-Man—This resignation is the 
product of almost 30 years in Washing- 
ton, where policymakers notoriously 
can be immune to the advice of ex- 
perts. In that time, he has served in 
several ~ capacities in three federal 
agencies, the Dept. of Agriculture 
mostly. 

During the heyday of the New Deal, 
he had a large hand in developing its 
farm policies—especially the compli- 
cated parity formula. In the last war, 
he was assistant to the director of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. Just be- 
fore the fighting ended, he moved 
over to the Budget Bureau, where he 
helped lay the groundwork for the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946—the so-called 
full employment act. 

Today Bean works for Charles Bran- 
nan, the Secretary of Agriculture. You 
see the results of much of his work in 
Brannan’s official statements. Yet Bean 
really overshadows his job. Ninety per- 
cent of the political correspondents 
who quote him so widely don’t know 
where he works; to them he is a prog- 
nosticator without portfolio. 
¢ Immigrant—Bean was born in Lithu- 
anian Russia 55 years ago, but moved 
to New Hampshire with his family in 
1906. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, he dabbled in 
labor relations in that city’s clothing 
industry. Then he studied economics 
and_ statistics at Harvard’s Graduate 


School of Business Administration. 
His first job in the government came 
in 1923, as an economist in Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
That’s where the predicting began. It 
started out innocently enough—with an 
estimate of the U.S. balance of trade; 
this was supposed to forecast the 
amount of dollars the world would have 
to spend here for farm products. 
From foreign trade, Bean moved into 
forecasting business conditions, then 
commodity prices. In 1927 he worked 
out an estimate of future cotton prices 
—an estimate that promptly broke the 
market. Bean and other Agriculture 
experts were hailed before a Senate 
committee and charged with conspiring 
with speculators for personal gain. The 
charge was disproved, but not before 
a market-conscious Congress voted to 
ban cotton price estimates. As for the 
forecast—time eventually proved it ac- 
curate. 
¢ Full-Time Job—By this time, Bean 
was in the forecasting business _prac- 
tically 100%. During office hours, he 
concentrated on phenomena that the 
farmer or the government needed to 
know. At home, he began working on 
nonofficial projects like those for which 
he is now best known: elections. At 
one time or another, his fascination 
with figures has led him to try doping 
out practically everything—except the 
horses. 
¢ Method Counts—Bean claims that his 
results are better than those of other 
well-known forecasters, and that this 
superiority is due largely to method. 
Gallup and his school sample public 
opinion, an approach that is limited to 
the things people—rather than nature 
and historv—decide. Business forecast- 
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Mister, can you spare Half a Billion Dollars? 


One half a billion dollars may seem 
like pin money compared to the sums men- 
tioned for our national finances. 

But it is more than three dollars for each 
man, woman and child in the United States. 
It is more than the entire steel industry earn- 
ed in the “dreadful decade” from 1930 to 
1939. It's more than America spent to win 
two wars--the War of 1812 and the Mexican 
War, combined. 

Approximately one half a billion dollars is 
the estimated sum that a group of steel and 
mining companies, one of which is The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, is in- 
vesting to guarantee future iron ore supplies 
for America. In the Mesabi iron range of 
Minnesota, development projects are under 
way which will produce millions of tons of 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


iron concentrates from taconite. In Labrador 
and Quebec, a vast deposit of high grade ore 
is being developed. Plans include building 
a 360-mile railroad into the wilderness to 
ore docks on the St. Lawrence River. 

Where does this money come from? From 
an unnoticed addition to our national debt? 
From “extra nickels” tucked away in the 
Federal budget? From more taxes levied on 
every citizen’s income? Certainly not! Devel- 
opment of these ore reserves will be financed 
by each participating Company asking its 
shareholders to share in its tremendous cost. 

America, in peace or in war, is served--now 
--and for generations to come. This is free 
enterprise. This is the system that created 
America from a wilderness and is the only 
sure way to keep it vigorous and strong. 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


The steel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 
needs it now. Turn in your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest possible moment 
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USE A CUMMINS 
300 PERFORATOR 


Cancel by perforation, automati- 
cally, electrically. Ink and rubber 
stamp. cancelations are slow, un- 
safe, can be removed. CUMMINS 
300 perforates many sheets, such as 
complete invoice bundles, at one 
bite—makes re-use or duplicate pay- 
ment impossible. 101 other protec- 
tive uses. 


Leading companies use 
Cummins Perforators 


All businesses, large or small, can 
use CUMMINS 300 without changing 
present systems. Here are a few lead- 
ing users: Sears, Roebuck; Standard 
Oil; A & P; Kraft; Burroughs. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 
ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Illinois 


See your Cummins man today. Mail this coupon! 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. BW-851 
Simply clip to your letterhead and mail. 


( Please send me details on free, confidential sur- 
vey of our internal controls. 


CJ Literature on perforators. [] On check signers. 
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”...1 don’t trust freehand 
curves—except when drawn 
by Louis Bean .. .” 

PROPHET starts on p. 64 


ers adjust and project current trends, 
a risky proposition in an erratic and 
changeable world. 

But Bean studies the record. His 
slogan is: “The past is the key to the 
future.” But it isn’t the only key. 
“There are always pertinent current 
factors by which the past must be 
weighted or adjusted.” 

The way Bean applies these rules 

looks simple—on paper. He starts out 
by linking back figures for, say, Presi- 
dential elections with those for popula- 
tion, voter turnout, business conditions, 
etc., for the same period. Using the 
standard statistical tool of correlation 
analysis, he applies this past relationship 
to current factors to get his results. 
¢ Limitations—But statisticians are lim- 
ited in the number of factors they can 
correlate by the sheer labor involved in 
the computations. So assumptions must 
be made as to the influence of the many 
pertinent, but uncorrelated, factors. 
‘These assumptions, Bean says, need 
never be made in total darkness. The 
forecaster has only to accept—and_ be- 
lieve in—one cardinal principle to be 
able to shed light on the most chaotic 
events. The principle: There is a 
thythm, a periodicity, in nature and 
human behavior. “The art of predict- 
‘ing,” he has said, “is the art of knowing 
which rhythm is regular and significant 
and which is not.” 
e Critics—Critics claim that Bean's 
method is largely subjective. By judi- 
cious use of intuition in weighting un- 
correlated factors, he can force the con- 
clusion he wants to get. 

Bean indignantly denies this. “If my 
method is applied according to my 
tules,”” he says, “it will yield the same 
results, no matter who uses it.”’ Indeed, 
he argues impishly that the subjective 
clement is actually an advantage: It 
forces the forecaster to familiarize him- 
self with the real meaning of his figures 
and their interrelationships. 

In Bean’s defense, one former presi- 
dent of the American Statistical Assn. 
has said: “I don’t trust freehand curves 
—except when they are drawn by Louis 
Bean.” 
¢ The Record—Bean’s strongest sup- 
port is his record in steel, business 
cycles, weather, crops, and elections. 
But he has made some errors, too. The 
corm crop of 1948, for example, just 
didn’t turn out so big as it was supposed 
to be. But the number of his failures 
has been kept low by artful hedging. 
The full list of his bloopers is carefully 
filed—in some inaccessible place. ; 


Here’s a brief summary of the brighter 
side of the record: 

Steel. Four years ago, Bean predicted 
that the U.S. would need steel-making 
capacity of 100-million tons by 1950, 
to sustain full employment. The Presi- 
dent and the Fair Dealers used this 
forecast to argue that government 
should up capacity itself if industry 
wouldn’t do the job. Bean was called a 
Socialist. Last year, before Korea, steel 
capacity crossed the 100-million mark— 
with no excess to depress the market. 

Similarly, in 1949, Bean called for 
118-million tons or more by 1953. To- 
day it’s the official national goal. 

Elections. Four months before the 
upset election of 1948, Bean published 
a book titled, How to Predict Elec- 
tions. In it, he said that he expected 
“victory for the Democratic candidate 

. with a popular vote of 54% to 55% 
—in a two-party contest. Such a vote 
could return the Democrats to power 
in the lower house, giving them about 
55% of the seats.” For a three-party 
race, he expected the Presidential can- 
didate to make a poorer showing. 

As it turned out, Bean—alone among 
the forecasters—was smiling on the 
morning after, and with good reason. 
The Democratic representation in the 
new House was 60%. 

There’s some argument as to how 
well Bean made out last year. The facts 
are these: He was wrong in Nevada. 
He hedged himself in Ohio and Con- 
necticut, for an unspectacular—but not 
inaccurate—showing in those two states. 
But he said the Democrats would lose 
only 25 to 30 seats in the House, three 
or four in the Senate; they lost seven 
and five, respectively. 

Weather. Some of Bean’s juiciest suc- 
cesses have been in weather forecasting; 
indeed, he enjoys the singular distinc- 
tion of having won a bet from a chief 
of the U.S. Weather Bureau. 

Back in 1936, he forecast that the 
average temperature for May would be 
above normal: 67.4. ‘The weather man 
snorted—but paid his dollar when that 
very figure came in. 

These days, Bean is fooling with 
floods. He now thinks he can predict 
the next big one to within a year; it 
will be 1953-54. 
¢ Next President?—What else is Louis 
Bean forecasting these days? For one 
thing, he is saying that the current wave 
of inflation will have reached its peak 
by the end of this year. For another, he 
feéls that the economic outlook for the 
next decade—rearmament or not—is ter- 
tific. “The only direction we should 
move our sights,” he says, “is up.” 

But try to pin him down to a predic- 
tion of next year’s Presidential election. 
Just when you think you have backed 
him into a comer, he pops up else- 
where, with a new chart or table, on 
an entirely different subject. 
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“Packaged” Electrical System Saves Plant 
172 tons of copper cable, 10,000 sq. ft. floor space 





With modern “packaged” load-center unit substations 
and a new high voltage distribution system, this large 
plant solved its power expansion problem in short 
order—and saved money, too! 

Extending the old 600-volt distribution system to 
take care of increased power demands would have re- 
quired an extra 180 tons of copper cable. With modern 
high-voltage distribution, using much smaller cables, 
only 8 tons were needed. ‘“‘Packaged”’ load-center unit 
substations supplied as complete factory-assembled 
units, step down the power to lower voltage right 
where it is needed—close to the machines. With 
space limited, compact, metal-enclosed design en- 
abled the substations to be installed on the building 
roofs, releasing over 10,000 square feet of valuable 
floor space. 

This installation provides a typical example of the 
savings to be secured with the use of mode-n G-E 
power distribution equipment. For further informa- 
tion that may help in your expansion plans, contact 
your local G-E sales representative, or write for 
Bulletin GEA-3592. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL 


Installed on roof! This photo shows one of the G-E load-center unit 
substations installed in the plant above. 

Because substation is directly over the machines it serves, low-voltage 
leads are kept short, minimizing voltage drop. Extra substations can be 
easily added in the future as power loads increase. 
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It’s the hotel that saves you time 
in Washington. Mere minutes from 
government agencies, it is also 
within walking distance of the 
financial district, department stores 
and theatres. Living is comfort- 
able. Service is unsurpassed. You'll 
enjoy the air-conditioned 
Carlton. 





Frank E. Weakly, 
president 








Speed Up 
Addressing 

with OUPLISTICKERS 
" Use these gummed, perforated letter- 


size sheets of 33 labels to expedite ad- 
dressing and increase office efficiency. 


MODERN METHOD OF 
ADDRESSING MULTIPLE 
MAILINGS, PREMIUMS, 
BULKY ENVELOPES, ETC. 


Typists address 4 
or more copies in 
one operation. 25 
sheets (825 la- 
bels) 60c pkg., at 
stationery stores. 
White and 5 col- 
ors, Also special 
type for fluid du- 
plicators. 
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Speci ty Printing 

FREE Sample Eureka —_ quest 
Scranton 9, Pa. 
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MUNITIONS 








Army, Navy, and Air 

Force need materials- 
handling equipment. 
Decide to buy fork-lift 
trucks. 





NPO sends letter 

contract or letter of 
intent to the companies 
selected to produce the 
lift-trucks. 


PRODUCTION BE- 
GINS. 


How the U.S. 


One term that crops up again and 
again in business conversations these 
days is “negotiated contract.” Yet for 
all the talk, it remains to many a term 
only vaguely understood. The exact 
process by which the U.S. handles the 
bulk of its procurement is still some- 
thing of a mystery. 
¢ Two Choices—Actually, the military 
services contract for goods in only two 
ways—either through advertised bid or 
negotiation. Advertised bid is a cut- 
and-dried process, normally involving 
only a lump-sum or fixed-price contract. 
Anything else comes under negotiation. 


They place requisi- 

tion with Navy Pur- 
chasing Office, which 
buys such equipment for 
all three services. 


Report comes in to 

NPO. Notify select- 
ed contractors of intent 
to negotiate. Begin pre- 
liminary talks. 


| NPO’s contracting 

officer talks with 
company officers, re: 
specs, delivery sched- 
ules, price, type of con- 
tract, etc. 


Negotiates Its 


That means either one of two types 
of negotiation, selective or competitive. 
Most negotiations turn out to be com- 
petitive—for two reasons: to get the 
best price for the government and to 
bring in as many producers as possible. 

The idea behind the whole process, 
however, is to get a firm contract as 
fast as possible. There is little hag- 
gling across the table on price matters. 
By the time a manufacturer reaches the 
negotiation table, most of the talk will 
be about contract types and delivery 
schedules. If he set his price too high 
on original quotation, with a view to 
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NPO assembles 

names of all corpo- 
rations known to make 
fork-lifts and similar 
equipment. 


Inspector of Naval 

Material investi- 
gates plants, perform- 
ance, finances, supply 
sources, capacity, poten- 
tialities. 








1 Requisitioning 

agency and high 
brass approve contract. 
Contract is signed by 
NPO officer, review au- 
thority, company officers. 


NPO sends out in- 

vitations to quote. 
Asks for alternate spec- 
ifications, prices, pro- 
duction and financial 
data. 


Price quotations 
come in. NPO re- 
jects those not quoting, 
lacking productive ca- 
pacity, out-of-line prices. 








| Contracts With Industry 


turers specifying the type and nature 


scaling it down during talks, there’s 
little chance he'll get an opportunity to 
talk. 
¢ Case Study—Here’s how the negoti- 
ation process works out in an actual 
case: 

A short while ago, the military or- 
dered about $60-million in industrial 
trucks from the Navy Purchasing Office 
—the agency responsible for buying 
such equipment. NPO selected the 
names of all known manufacturers from 
their bidder lists, from Thomas’ Regis- 
ter, Standard & Poor’s, etc. 

Letters then went out to manufac- 
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of fork-lift trucks needed. Companies 
were asked to state whether they would 
be interested in producing for the gov- 
ernment and to submit their prices for 
varying types and numbers—50, 100, 
200, and 300 trucks. Also included 
were requests for a statement of pro- 
ductive capacity, credit and financial 
information, production data, and pro- 
visions for alternative specifications. 
Quotations were returned to NPO 
and analyzed. Companies that didn’t 
want to bid were scratched out. Also 
culled were those that had filed price 





GASKET---; 


that trims the sea 
down fo size! / 
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ERE’S a sea-going gasket that 

may stir up ideas for you—that 
shows you how American Anode can 
help you solve problems and improve 
products. 


This gasket is a low pressure seal 
for hatches on low-riding vessels to 
make them watertight. Its unique fea- 
tures are the sponge rubber core, and 
the special-type rubber coating applied 
by the American Anode process. 


Frequently, former hard rubber seals 
couldn’t be confined properly when 
hatches were closed. The rubber would 
“flow’’. With this new gasket, the core 
gives, but does not flow. Hatches can 
be sealed tightly and securely against 
the sea. And the special rubber coat- 
ing is extremely resistant to weather, 
gas, oil, many chemicals and other de- 
structive conditions. 


It’s another example of the wide 
range of applications for American 
Anode materials. Decontamination 
boots, plastisol gloves, coated chains 
and more defense and civilian items 
are others. 


Wherever special coatings or plasti- 
sols (vinyl plastic paste) can be used 
to improve or develop products, we 
can help you. We can take over the 
design, manufacture and delivery of 
the finished product. If you’re inter- 
ested, please write Department AF-5, 
American Anode Inc., 60 Cherry 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


What can 
AMERICAN ANODE 
de for you? 


CRUDE AND AMERICAN RUBBER LATICES, WATER 
CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS, AMERAN RESIN 
PASTES, COMPLETE MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
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in WIRE ROPE, too 


It's all in the RIGHT KIND of Muscle 


The powerful, rugged muscles of a charging 
rhino enable him to propel his tremendous bulk 
and weight at truly remarkable speed. Nature 
designed them well for the purpose they have 
to serve. 
In wire rope, too, the right kind of muscle is 
vitally important... because different types of 
jobs present different types of destructive forces. 
Bending fatigue! Shock stress! Abrasion! Load 
strain! Each demands wire rope that best com- 
bines the required resistance characteristics. 
Wickwire Rope gives you the benefit of long 
experience and specialized know-how which as- 
sures you of exactly the right kind of rope your 
particular job demands. 
LOOK FOR For additional information write or phone our 


THE YELLOW TRIANGLE nearest sales office. 
ON THE REEL 


EAST: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIV.—Boston * Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Detroit * Emienton (Pa.) * Philadelphia * New York 
WEST: THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP.—Abilene (Tex.) * Denver * Houston * Odesso (Tex.) * Phoenix * Salt Loke City * Tulse 
PACIFIC COAST: THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP.—Los Angeles * Oakland * Portland * San Froncisce * Seattle * Spokane 





quotations outside a good competitive 
spread, those that had given unsatisfac- 
tory specifications, and those that ap- 
parently would be unable to perform. 
¢ Inspection—Inspectors of Naval Mate- 
riel then went to all remaining com- 
panies to check on production figures, 
plant capacity, production lines, poten- 
tialities for expansion, and like details. 
Their reports further reduced the selec- 
tion. Ultimately, the Navy was ready to 
talk about negotiation with a half-dozen 
or so remaining companies. 

In this particular business, a $60-mil- 

lion order could disrupt the entire in- 
dustry if not carefully planned. It was 
also far too large for one producer to 
handle alone. The result was that the 
Navy negotiated with several companies 
instead of picking just one from the 
group. 
e Talks Start-These manufacturers 
were then notified of the intent to ne- 
gotiate. Preliminary talks were under- 
taken with each company. The Navy 
representative was a contracting officer. 
Company representatives were usually 
the president or vice-president, and the 
top production man, plus the comptrol- 
ler or treasurer. Sometimes an attorney 
accompanied the negotiators. However, 
most companies preferred to leave the 
lawyers at home and talk over progress 
with them later. 

Company negotiators were asked to 
submit cost computations and produc- 
tion data. After these were justified, 2 
letter of intent or letter contract was 
sent to the manufacturers. This is a 
preliminary contract that authorizes the 
companies to begin work, take on costs. 
and make commitments pending final 
contract execution. 

The letter of intent can contain ten- 
tative or specific prices. It obligates the 
government to write a firm contract 
within a stated time or reimburse you 
for costs already incurred. 
¢ Changes—In this particular case, let- 
ters of intent went to major industrial 
truck producers such as Towmotor, 
Clark, and Baker. In the meantime, the 
Navy and company brass discussed de- 
livery schedules and spec changes. It 
developed that the services had been 
unrealistic in setting up delivery sched- 
ules. The contracting officer had to go 
back to the requisitioning agency and 
get approval for changes. Minor spec 
changes also came out—such as differ- 
ences in painting requirements and 
varying gauges of steel. 
¢ The Contract—Finally came the big- 
gest job in negotiation. This is the se- 
lection of the contract. There are about 
seven basic types. You can get a run- 
down on each by writing the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for a copy of Armed Services 
Procurement Regulations. 

Essentially, though, the type of con- 
tract may range from a simple purchase 
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One of the most important links in the chemical 
Catalysis effects important chemical reactions whi¢ 
materials, and money. Davison insures uniformity 
maintaining one of the very few coordinated laboratary 
make catalysts for standard and specialty requirements. 
Other Davison products are produced under the same Figid controls . . . always 
providing you with a product of dependability. The Davison “D” means dependability! 


“Progress Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 





Unfriendly’ steels 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF A 


DESIGNED BY 


These are the problem steels, the ones that “couldn't be 
welded.” Now they can be! 


The problem was hydrogen gas inclusions. In arc welding 
certain steels, hydrogen gases formed, causing bubbles 
and cracks in the weld. But the problem has been answer- 
ed—by P&H with the Jow hydrogen welding electrode. 


This electrode produces smooth, uniform welds, even in 
“substitute” steels. You can weld cas? steels to rolled 
steels, rolled steels to high alloys—no problem at all! 


The low hydrogen electrode is just another in America’s 
most complete line of arc welding electrodes and equip- 
ment. Another example of a better way—designed by P&H. 


QUALITY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


SERVICE 
ARNIS CEEEGE 


\ 4468 West National Ave 
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POWER SHOVELS 


DIESEL ENGINES 


TRUCK CRANES 
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ELECTRIC HOISTS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES SOIL STABILIZERS 








A.S.R. ASCOT LIGHTER SET—THE HERITAGE 


THAT LASTS AND LASTS WITH 


The sparkling, enduring beauty of A.S.R. Ascot 
lighters is a splendid example of the “metal magic” 
performed by Udylite. For American Safety Razor 
Corporation uses Udylite equipment and processes 
to apply this gleaming brilliance to their lighters. 
Udylite has brought other advantages to A.S.R., 
too. They report: “We are receiving excellent re- 
sults. Rejects are at a minimum, production is high 
with little manpower and maintenance. Downtime 
for repair is virtually nonexistent 


Your operations will likewise benefit with Udylite 





PIONEER OF A 








UDYLITE PRECISION PLATING 


BETTER WAY IN PLATING... 


machines and methods. Udylite offers a complete 
line of equipment for every metal finishing appli- 
cation—processes and supplies for every operation 
—and research and technical facilities to provide 
you an installation tailored to meet your require- 
ments. Whether your firm is engaged in defense 
work or civilian production—from tanks to toys— 
your Udylite Technical Man can help you better 
your way of plating. Call him today. There’s no 
obligation. Or write direct to The Udylite Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 11, Michigan, for more information. 





TESTED SOLUTIONS + TAILORED EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL IN METAL FINISHING 


A Udylite Full Auto- 
matic Plating Mach- 
ine is used to apply 
nickel and gold plate 
to A.S.R.Ascot lighters 





order to an open-end contract that has 
a varying time limit or none and in- 
volves recurring orders. Then there are 
incentive types where a company is re- 
warded by sharing dollarwise in cost 
savings or by getting an increase in per- 
centage of profit for cutting costs. If 
the contractor doesn’t fully explore the 
contract possibilities open to him, he 
can wind up with, say, a fixed-price type 
that might result in getting less profit 
than a cost-plus-fixed-fee. 

¢ Pricing—When an issue arises out of 
pricing—especially when the contractor 
knows he’s going to encounter rising 
costs of materials—the contract is usu- 
ally a fixed price with price redetermi- 
nation provisions. That’s a contract 
where you begin production and, at 40% 
complete, go back to the contracting 
officer to establish a new price based on 
cost history. The new unit price is re- 
troactive to the initial contract point. 
After that it goes forward in 90-day 
periods. 

¢ Final Step—With the contract type 
decided on, the contracting officer—be- 
cause in this case it went beyond his 
authority—took it back to the Contract 
Review Board for final approval. The 
board pored over the full history and 
finally approved. 

Ultimately the contract was signed 
by the Navy and the company officers. 
The entire process took about five 
months. But manufacturers were al- 
ready beginning to deliver under the 
letter of intent while the contract talks 
were going on. 


More Military Building 


In contrast to all other types of con- 
struction, military building is due to 
boom in the last quarter of 1951. Bills 
up for action now make that almost a 
certainty. 

Last week the House got ready to 
vote on a $6.5-billion authorization for 
additional military public works. As 
soon as this becomes law, Congress will 
take up a $4.5-billion appropriation to 
furnish money for awarding contracts 
and getting the jobs under construc- 
tion. 

The catch in all this is that part of 
the spending is earmarked for overseas 
projects and won’t help swell the vol- 
ume of U.S. domestic construction. 
Even so, home construction is going to 
receive considerably more than $1- 
billion. 

It’s safe to assume, though, that the 
armed services will sign contracts for 
well over $1-billion of U.S. construc- 
tion in the last quarter. Some of this 
may be hidden in classified projects— 
such as the radar fence—but most of it 
will be out in the open for all to see. 
It should be enough to keep U.S. con- 
struction starts from sinking to a record 
low this fall. 
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Your employees will like 
the sanitary new 


SANITARY TOP—The lustrous, gleaming top 
is easy to keep clean. Scientifically de- 
signed to prevent spillage. No crevices or 
corners to collect bacteria. 


rwrone (Bh reerras 


~ 


ANGLE STREAM, NON SQUIRT BUBBLER—Stream 
angled to avoid water dripping back on 
nozzle from lips. 


ASK yout local 
G-E dealer for 
advice on your 
water cooler 
requirements. 
Look for his 
name in the 
classified pages 
of your tele- 
phone book. 


1 
{ 
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—permits drinking when hands are full. 
Sanitary—avoids transfer of germs from 
user’s hands to bubbler. 


DIAL THE WATER TEMPERATURE YOU WANT— 
Control knob easily reached behind re- 
movable front panel, yet concealed against 
tampering. Set it and forget if. 


FREE! 24-PAGE BOOK! 


G | Electric Company, Section BWW-3 
Air Conditioning Department 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 





Please send without obligation to me the 
fully illustrated book, “Water at Work.” 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 











You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 























SHOULD BE GEARED TO YOUR COMPANY EARNINGS 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE STEADY 


Your company probably can 
afford the permanent com- 
mitment of an adequate 


pension systems 


IF your company 


EARNINGS ARE ERRATIC 


Your company probably can 
best solve the retirement 
problem through a deferred 
profit-sharing trust—or a 
combination of a modest 
fixed pension commitment 
plus a. profit-sharing retire- 


ment plan; 


FIND OUT wher plan 
BEST fits your business 

Write or call the 
, : PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
plete analyses, including City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company 


Let us help you with come 


cost estimates, There is no 


or 
obligation, of course. The National City Bank 
of New York 


Ask for our Pension Booklet BW3 














We Act As Trustee Under Pension Plans and as Agent for Individual Trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


ESTABLISHED 1612 








THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 





Getting Orders... 


... for war work is like 
finding customers for appliances, 
Gibson thinks. It used the same 
methods, and they worked. 


What’s a good way to go about get- 
ting military business? Gibson Re- 
frigerator Co., Greenville, Mich., thinks 
the best road is through the same 
proved merchandising practices that get 
results in electrical distribution. And 
up to this point, Gibson has hit no 
detours. 
¢ Foresight—A year ago Gibson foresaw 
the possibility of materials shortages 
and a drop in consumer demand. 
Schooled in the intense field of appli- 
ance selling, Gibson didn’t see why 
its regular merchandising methods 
wouldn’t succeed if it had to turn to 
arms work. So it set up a three-point 
program along these lines. 

e Organize a Defense Products 
Division that will take up any produc- 
tion slack. 

¢ Drum up interest by distributing 
a company defense brochure. 

¢ Send executives into the field to 
keep track of contracts awarded and to 
make followup calls. 

Gibson’s object in setting up a De- 
fense Products Division was to keep 
flexible, ready for whatever might de- 
velop. By early this year, the turn of 
events was fairly well established: Gib- 
son was set to fill in the civilian produc- 
tion gaps with war work. 
¢ Story Book—The first step, the com- 
pany figured, was to let likely prospects 
—prime contractors and the services— 
know what was available at Greenville, 
acquaint them with the Gibson name. 
The company made up its defense 
brochure—complete enough to answer 
any preliminary questions that might 
occur to prospective customers. 

And the prospective customers who 
got the booklet were carefully chosen. 
Gibson officials combed lists of World 
War II contract holders, studied com- 
panies by product and facilities—to be 
sure Gibson’s facilities did not just 
duplicate those of the customer, but 
would be able to fit into the outside 
requirements. 

The 48-page, coated-stock book, with 
pictures, tells the complete Gibson 
story—its history, World War II pro- 
duction experience, organization, plant 
destription, labor supply, production 
equipment, plant protection, transpor- 
tation facilities. 

A pocket attached inside the back 
cover of the book contains catalog pages 
and literature on Gibson’s refrigerators, 
ranges, freezers, and special equipment. 
Various service arms have recom- 
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Give your office a modern air with 


Weathermaker’ Air Conditioning 


Air Conditioning is the first step in modernizing 
your office— CARRIER Weathermakers go along with 
your step-by-step modernization program. 


Carrier Weathermakers make it easy for you to modernize 
your office step-by-step. You can install them now — and 
they'll begin paying for themselves right away. They'll make 
your personnel more efficient. They'll cut down absenteeism 
and employee turnover. They'll reduce cleaning costs. 

But that’s only the beginning. Carrier Weathermakers 
clean the air — so that you can redecorate to a light, modern 
color scheme... and keep colors looking new. Carrier 
Weathermakers cool the air —so that you can add the heat 
load of brighter, modern lighting. 

If you want your business to have a modern air .. . call 
your Carrier Dealer! He’s listed in the Classified Telephone 
Directory. 





Step No, 1—Install Carrier Weathermaker Air 
Conditioning! Carrier’s exclusive Even-flo air 
distribution gives you superior air conditioning 
without the expense of duct work. 














Exclusive controlled cooling—gives you 
real comfort by balancing temperature, 
humidity, ventilation and air motion. 


Exclusive Humitrol—removes more 
moisture on damp days, brings you comfort 
no matter the season. 


Exclusive Even-flo air distribution—new 
advances in design assure superior air 
conditioning without “dead spots” or drafts. 


Exclusive whisper-quiet operation— 
revolutionary Q-T fan, plenum chamber and 
Even-flo diffuser keep operation quiet. 


Hermetic compressor—no belts to wear 
out, nothing to oil or adjust, no 
seasonal pumpdowns. 


Lower operating cost—larger filters, coils 


and condenser tubing save on electricity 
and water consumption. 


More people enjoy 


Step No. 2—Get gay with color! Paint your 
walls and equipment in light modern shades. 
They reflect more light, brighten your entire 
office. The Carrier Weathermaker filters out 
dust, makes light colors practical! 


Step No. 4—Bring on the machines! Revamp 
your office operations. Install modern business 
machines. They'll step up office efficiency. 
Weathermaker Air Conditioning wil) help keep 
them running right! 


Step No. 3—Turn on the light! Modern light- 
ing does more than brighten your office. It puts 
light where it’s needed. It steps up efficiency— 
reduces errors. And the Weathermaker still 
keeps your office cool! 


Step No. 5—Quiet, please! Put in new acoustic 
ceilings. Deaden floors and walls. There'll be 
no street noise to worry about. And because 
you’ve got a Weathermaker, no ducts to inter- 
fere . . . and whisper-quiet air conditioning! 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


Air Conditioning than any other kind! 
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Get more Water Cooler- 


KELVINATOR 


with these POLARSPHERE ‘plusses” 
‘More quiet. x More economy 


« More service 


For three extra-value “mores,” -pick the 
Polarsphere-powered Kelvinator Water 
Cooler! . . . Quiet operation, hermeti- 
cally sealed unit keeps noise in and dirt 
out ... Current economy, and low up- 
keep .. . Trouble sealed out, 37 years of 
refrigeration science sealed into the 
Polarsphere unit! 


Kelvinator serves a spurtless, smooth, 
surge-free drink . . . Pre-Cooler doubles 
the amount of available cooled water 
... Backed by 5-Year Warranty. 


“KELVINATOR has the Coolers!” For 
stores, offices, factories. In bottle or 
pressure models, hand or foot-operated. 
Local distributor listed under “Kelvina- 
tor” in the telephone directory; or write: 
Kelvinator Water Coolers, 104 Lucas 
Street, Columbus 8, Ohio. 


Sons OM 4 Mchruseatov 





OLDEST MAKER OF ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION FOR THE HOME 


PRODUCTION: This big TRAXCAVATOR, ma- 


INDUSTRY! 


terial handling mate of the “Caterpillar” D7 
Tractor, loads... carries...dumps...and 
spreads tons of cinders and ashes at a west- 


ern cement plant. 
VERSATILITY: The same TRAXCAVATOR also 





FOR FACTS 


on TRAXCAVATOR 
production, versa- 
tility and economy 
in your industry 
contact your local 
TRACKSON- 
“Caterpillar” Deal- 
er or write Dept, 
BW-S8l ececceecee 





excavates, stockpiles, feeds hoppers, loads, 
unloads, grades, removes snow and spots cars 
in the factory yard. 


ECONOMY: All this work, yet the hourly fuel 
costs of the one-man TRAXCAVATOR are 
only 26 cents! 


TRACKSON COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 








mended the brochure as a model to 
other companies that have sought their 
business. 

¢ Hunting Prospects—Meanwhile, ma- 
jor company officials were packing their 
suitcases and taking to the road. Liai- 
son was set up in Washington to report 
quickly on jobs assigned to prime con- 
tractors and jobs in prospect. Tour 
key executives and others started to 
ring doorbells. 

But they didn’t ring just any door- 
bell. The process was highly selective. 
When word came from Washington of 
contract awards into which Gibson’s 
facilities and 3,200 employees might 
fit, calls were made—on purchasing men, 
top administration, and engineering. 
And as Washington and field people 
turned up prospects of direct govern- 
ment awards, the same kind of calls 
were made on government to sell the 
company’s facilities. 
¢ Brings Results—Inquiries soon began 
to trickle in, and executives answered 
them. Sometimes teams of technicians 
went to the contractor’s plant to discuss 
details. 

Each inquiry was carefully studied. 
Gibson executives would ask: Do we 
have equipment and tools for it? Is 
production volume for a new setup 
large enough to justify preproduction 
expense? 

Teams of experts in engineering, 
production, cost accounting, and other 
departments got the answers. If the 
job “fitted,” it was intensively sought. 
If not, it was turned aside. 

Today Gibson has seven field men 
bird-dogging for business—in Washing- 
ton, Detroit, Chicago, Wright Field at 
Dayton, and Los Angeles. 
¢ Presentations—One highly successful 
Gibson approach was the preparation 
of detailed proposals. These were in- 
dividually tailored to fit the situation. 
Take one that dealt with aircraft sec- 
tions (this is a field in which Gibson 
had had a good deal of World War II 
experience). 

The presentation for this job de- 
scribed in detail such things as depart- 
mentalization that would be carried 
out to produce for a major subcon- 
tractor, the number of men that would 
be required in each department, the 
manhours they would put in to pro- 
duce each section. 

Presentations of this sort did much 
to develop prospects’ confidence in 
Gibson. And this confidence has meant 
contracts—1951 volume has been grow- 
ing steadily. 

Today Gibson is tooling for four 
major military jobs—tail sections, ai- 
lerons, etc. for the Fairchild C-119 
Flying Boxcar; parts for antiaircraft 
guns; a development assignment on an 
ordnance weapon; and engine com- 
ponents for the Wright Sapphire jet 
powerplant. 
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As production requirements rise, it’s not the age, but Be sure to get in touch with us right 
the youth of machine tools that counts. away — and see for yourself! 

It isn’t necessarily the operators that limit your out- J 

ut ... many times their uction ability is limited b 
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Do you know that a new Jones & Lamson machine Lamson CS » 
ue CO ae MACHINE COMPANY 

Now, more than ever, the most efficient machines Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 
and methods are needed. Jones & Lamson can help you Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic Lathes - Thread 
get maximum results from your turning, threading and Grinders - Optical Comparators - Threading Dies 
inspection operations. Machine Tool Craftsmen Since 1835 








LIFE... 


Since the introduction of Wes- 
tinghouse fluorescent lamps, light 
output has been steadily increased, 
life lengthened, and price reduced 
Today’s new discounts are new, 
added proof of Westinghouse 
progress in lamp leadership 





SAVE 


You can now 








PERFORMANCE. 


None burns brighter, none lasts 
longer than Westinghouse fluo- 
rescent lamps. For factories, 
stores, Offices, schools or public 
buildings, their lifetime record is 
tops. 








Measured by any yardstick, 
whether quality of light output or 
lamp life, there’s no better value 
for the money. 














For details, call or write 
the Westinghouse sales 
office nearest you. See list 
at right. Westinghouse 
Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 


cry ADORESS 
Albany 454 N. Peari St. 
Allentown 739 Hamitton St 
Amarillo wand Meng b 
Atlanta Cha 

2260 Peachtree ind Bivd.) 
Baltimore 1 St. Paw 
Birmingham =P. 4 Box fare 
Boston (Belmont, Mass., 30 Bi 


righton St.) BE 5 
Buffalo 814 Elficott Sq. Bldg. Washington Cane Des Moines 


Chariotte 1908 Liberty Life Bidg 


Effective immediately, Westinghouse 
fluorescent lamps will be sold at new, 
greater discounts to quantity buyers. 
All types and sizes of fluorescent lamps 
come under this money-saving order: 
standard fluorescent tubes, slimlines, 
and circlines—you save on all! 

In quality, these lamps remain un- 
surpassed! Their end-to-end bright- 
ness, their uniformity of color, and, 
above all, their dependable perform- 
ance for thousands of hours add up to 
value that is not topped. 

So, whether you buy a few tubes or 
a few thousand, whether you are a 
regular Westinghouse customer, or a 
prospect, take advantage of these im- 


portant savings. 


ADDRESS PHONE | CITY ADDRESS PHONE 
Mdse. Mart Plaza Whitehall 4-3860 | Detroit 5757 Trumbull Ave. Trinity 2-7010 
207 W. Third St Gérfield 2250 | Ft. Wayne 610 S. Harrison St. Anthony 3421 
1370 Qntario St Cherry 1-7600 | Ft. Worth 1310 Electric Bidg Fortune 4086 

262°N. 4th St Main 5527 | dtartford 119 Ann St 5-0851 
209 Browder St Randolph 4161 |~Houston 1314 Texas me. Charter 4691 
2212 E. 12th St. 3-2761 | Huntington, W.Va. 1029 7th Avenue 7146 
32 N. Main St Adams 9153 | Indianapolis 137 $ Penns jtvania St. Market 3301 

910 15th St Keystone 8121 Kansas City 101 W. Lith St 


Harrison 7122 
1400 Wainut St. 2-0244 | Little Rock Woodrow & Roosevelt Ra 5-2471 








MONEY! 


buy high - quality 
Westinghouse 
fluorescent lamps at 


NEW LOW 


NET PRICES 


on quantity purchase 
you CAN BE SURE...IF ITS 
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city ADDRESS om |s al ADDRESS ADDRESS PHONE 
Los Angeles 600 St. Paul Ave. rsa 6-3881 528 Ferry St. Mitchell 2-3450 | Richmond 1110 E. Main St. 2-4758 | San Francisco * #10 Bush St. Exbrook 2-5353 
Louisville 332 W. Broadway 3993 | Otfatome City a ( “yl a aS. 7-1633 | Roanoke Kirk Ave. & Ist St. = Seattle .". Garfield 2133 

Memphis 130 oo Ave. 8546 WN. 13th SI Harney 8-700 | Rochester ve. Monroe 1} | omnes 4 b sar 3294 
Milwaukee 538 N. Broadway Daly 8-1800 iY, Collendoe: St. 8-533 | Sacramento 1720 14th St. Gilbert sass pringfield lernon St. 6-8373 
i 727 2nd A me, N. Main 1471 Phitadetphia 300] Walnut St. Evergreen 2-1200 ye 124 S. 5 a oe 4-2640 a % St. 2-1361 
2908 Woodlawn Dr. 9-9560 | Pittsburgh 337 Bivd. of Allies Atlantic 1-8400 St. tral 1120 Tomes lallace S. 3 2-8208 
42 Church St. Rs 3191 Pittsburgh McKee & Leonard Sts. Federal 1-9962 geea | Se sit take City 235 W South Temple St a: 3413 | Tulsa 600 S. Main St. 3-3191 
38 So. Saratoga S' Tulane 8891 | Portland, Ore. 309 S. W. 6th Ave. Atwater 9464 Antonio 115 W. Travis St. Garfield 5114 | a ya D.C. 1625 x Rf N.W. National 8843 

40 Wall St. ” Whitehall -- 4321 | Providence 51 Empire St. Gaspee 1-0818 | | Diego 861 6th Ave. Main 8151 | Wichil 31S et St. 5- 

Withee: Berre 267 N. yews ate Ave. 3- fas 











Stable, small, 
high death rate, 
high birth rate 


Gone 


Low level 
of technics 


Stratified, 
slow to change 


TRADITION- 
DIRECTED 


Medieval Europe, 
hill-billy com- 
munities 





low death rate, 
high birth rate 


Going 


Growing explosively, 


Rapid accumulation 
of capital, 
technics developing 


Changing rapidly, 
stressing in- 
dividualism 


INNER 
DIRECTED 


19th Century 
Europe and U.S. 





Approaching sta- 
bility. Low 

birth rate, low 
death rate 


Coming 





So advanced that 
further capital 

and technical 
growth is automatic 


Large, centralized, 
bureaucratic; but 
changing constantly 








OTHER- 
DIRECTED 


Modern urban 
white-collar 
America 














haracter Types—One 


[he academic world and some busi- 
ness people and engineers, too, are 
preoccupied with the conviction that 
socicty is going through some sort of 
historic shift—comparable to the Renais- 
sance or the industrial revolution. 

I‘here’s not much agreement on what 
this shift is. Some people are impressed 
by the emergence of a new technology 
of electronics, nuclear physics, and 
cybernetic controls; others emphasize 
redistribution of income and of political 
power; to still others the new patterns 
of corporate and union organization 
are the important things 
e Characters—A new and often illumi- 
nating approach shows up in a_ book 
by two teachers in the social studies 
department of the college of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and a sociologically 
trained journalist 

I'he Lonely Crowd, by David Ries- 
man, Reuel Denney, and Nathan 
Glazer (Yale University Press, $4) grows 
out of work on a Yale program of 
studies in national policy financed by 
the Carnegie Foundation, but it is not 
entirely academic in its origins: Ries- 
man, who initiated the studies and was 
the leader in the project, has been a 
practicing attorney; Denney is a poct 
and former journalist on the staff of 
Fortune; Glazer is editor of 
Commentary magazine 

The thesis of The Lonely Crowd is 
that a new character-type is beginning 
to dominate urban white-collar society 


associate 


84 


in America. It is a type whose outstand- 
ing quality is a great sensitivity to the 
needs, attitudes, and expectations of 
those around it~a type adapted to the 
requirements of a time in which the 
main problems are social rather than 
technical. 

¢ Three Worlds—Historically, most so- 
cieties can be divided, the authors 
think, into three classes: 

(1) There is a comparatively primi- 
tive type of society whose small, stable 
population represents a balance between 
a high death rate and a high birth rate. 
Its technology is simple, its social in- 
stitutions stratified and slow to change. 
Medieval Europe would be an example; 
so would some hill-billy communities in 
the U.S. today. 

(2) <Any technical improvement 
which reduces the death rate in the 
first type of society can start an explo- 
sive growth in population—and produce 
a wholly different society. Its outstand- 
ing characteristic is rapid change—in 
methods of production, in institutions, 
in the social status of individuals. Its 
great problem is to accumulate capital 
rapidly enough to support its fast in- 
creasing population. Nineteenth cen- 
tury Europe and America fall in this 
class. So, perhaps, does modern Asia. 

(3) In the later stages of the popuia- 
tion-growth society, urban habits lower 
the birth rate toward a new balance 
with the low death rate, and: popula- 
tion cither levels off or shrinks. At the 


Way to Look 


same time capital accumulation and 
technical improvement outrun popula- 
tion, permitting a great increase in the 
standard of living. With this wealth 
of capital comes a new problem—iman- 
agement of centralized and bureau- 
cratic social structure. “Increasingly,” 
say the authors, “other people arc. the 
problem, not the material environ 
ment.” They believe that America and, 
possibly, Western Europe are just 
entering this stage. 

¢ Conformity—Dominating each of 
their three types of community, the 
authors find a particular style of charac 
ter—the tradition-directed, the inner 
directed, and the other-directed. 

Any society capable of surviving needs 
wavs to make its members behave, to 
make them conform to the social struc- 
ture. The crucial device, in the au- 
thors’ eves, is the formation of char 
acter. In any society, children are 
trained in a way “which makes them 
want to act the way they have to act 
as members of the society.” 

For the primitive society, molding an 
appropriate character is simple and 
almost automatic. In an unchanging, 
stratified community, the range of ex 
periences which any particular child 
will eneounter during his lifetime is, by 
and large, identical with that of his 
parents. It is only necessary to drill 
into him a standard code of behavior, a 
sort of etiquette book of proper re- 
sponses to all the likely situations. This 
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mere imitiation of the adult world pro- 
duces the style of persons designated 
in The Lonely Crowd as “tradition- 
directed.” 

¢ Gyroscope—But the tradition-directed 
man is entirely unequipped to deal 
with the explosive changes character- 
istic of a population-growth society; 
“too many novel situations are pre- 
sented, which a code cannot encompass 
in advance.” The new kind of society 
has to produce character types who can 
manage to live socially without self- 
evident rules. 

Chat calls for formal education of the 
child—to build into him a generalized 
set of goals and drives to guide him 
through the most unexpected situations. 
Ihe result, in effect, is an internal 
gyroscope whose direction, once set in 
childhood, remains a more or less con- 
stant reference to govern the behavior 
of the “‘inner-directed” character. 

Because the ruling problem of a 
growth society is the accumulation of 
productive capital adequate to cope 
with its population, the built-in drives 
of the inner-directed character ordi- 
narily aim at controlling the material 
world. The 19th-century American 
middle class—bankers, small entrepre- 
neurs, engisieers—are typical of what the 
authors mean by “inner direction.” 

e Inner To Other—But not even the 
gyro-controlled personality is flexible 
enough to deal with the new sort of 
society which the authors see emerging 
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today. His indomitable goals and tech- 
nical skill are obsolete in a period when 
technical “‘advances are increasingly 
routinized, and the continuing incre- 
ment in productivity becomes a_by- 
product a institutional forms.” ‘The 
problem now is to deal with the institu- 
tions, and “that calls for the work of 
men whose tool is symbolism and whose 
aim is some observable response from 
people.” 

It is the contention of The Lonely 
Crowd that a new character type—the 
“other-directed’”"—is arising to meet 
these new demands. The authors find 
it “in the upper middle class of our 
larger cities: more prominent in New 
York than in Boston, in Los Angeles 
than in Spokane, in Cincinnati than 
in Chillicothe.” It is a character steered, 
not by a rule book and not by a preset 
gyroscope, but by a trained apparatus— 
a sort of radar—for detecting, respond- 
ing to, and influencing the attitudes of 
the others around it. It is the character 
type of the “new” middle class—the 
bureaucrats, the white-collar workers, 
the corporate executives. 
¢ By Rehearsal—Formal education can- 
not produce this new character type. 
Rather, it learns its special skills by 
rehearsing them in a child world of its 
contemporaries. That, as the authors 
see it, is the significance of “‘progres- 
sive” education, with its emphasis on 
group adjustment. “The age-group in 
a child’s school and neighborhood be- 
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MOST PROFITABLE 


OPPORTUNITY 


Four bedroom home. Another first in bet- 
ter housing by nationcily known contem- 
porary architect Oskar Stonoroy—-A.LA. 
ALP. 


These Peaseway “New-Design” homes ore big 
news in the home-building market, because they 
ore the FIRST prefabricated CONTEMPORARY 
design homes in America. But big as this news 
is, the Peoseway Archwood, Eastwood and 
Crestwood ore only three of the many excellent 
“reasons why” you as o builder should investi- 
gote the fine profit possibilities in the pl 
line of Peaseway prefabricated homes. 





——4 Write for the Peaseway pion. 


lt enables you to: 
« Build more homes faster 
. Turn over your capital more often 
. Reduce costs 


. Sell more rapidly—keep your capital 


. Offer homes designed for your pros- 
pect's needs 


6. Sell homes in any morket 
7. Obtain financing easily 


Our greatly expanded manufacturing program 
and added territory make room for the ap- 
pointment of a limited number of new Peaseway 
franchise builder-erectors. This is your oppor- 
tunity to secure one of these valuable franchises 
which enable you to offer the complete line of 
Peoseway Homes ranging from a 2-bedroom 
home of 691 squore feet to o spanking new 
contemporary design containing 4 bedrooms 
with 1410 square feet of floor space. Prices 
range from $7,000 up. 

Past experience indicates thot these valuable 
franchises are in demand. So don't delay! Get 
the complete story. Write today! 


« 
The Crestwood 
Three bedroom home for more and bet- 
ter living designed by Schworz and West 
AIA. 


Two bedroom home Modern os this 
moment. Designed by Robison Heep 
noted 


PegSeway 


+ + + fest in borter living. 
Write for the Peaseway Plan Room 804 


PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY, INC. 


CINCINNATI 23. OHIO 


in business in Cincinnati since 1893 








1 Spx St Ea NBs Sach aN aR ere 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
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ee ABOVE are the Portland Cement Association’s new re- 


search and development laboratories near Chicago. They rep- 
resent a $3,000,000 investment by member companies of the Asso- 
ciation. The research carried on in these laboratories will benefit 
every American citizen because it will result in longer service life 


and lower annual cost of concrete construction. 


PCA has conducted an ever-expanding research and educational 
program since it was established with headquarters in Chicago in 
1916. Out of this program have come many new uses for and sig- 
nificant improvements in cement and concrete. One of these is air- 
entrained concrete, a new kind of concrete which adds years to the 
life of concrete pavements wherever they are subjected to severe 
freezing and the action of chemicals used for ice and snow removal. 
Another is tilt-up construction, an economical method of casting 
walls flat and literally tilting them up into position. Still another 
is the development of firesafe, watertight, long-lasting, stormproof 
concrete construction for homes, hospitals, schools, farm structures 


and improvements and public buildings. 


PCA’s new laboratories will make possible an even more inten- 
sified research and development program. In these laboratories 
research engineers and chemists have the finest facilities available 
anywhere for cement and concrete research. As in the past, results 
of this research will be freely dedicated to the people of America. 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 





comes much more important to the 
child, while the parents make him feel 
guilty not so much about violation of 
inner standards as about failure to be 
popular or otherwise to manage his 
relations with these other children.” 

¢ Workways—In the 19th and early 
20th centuries, “the inner-directed man 
tended to think of work in terms of 
nonhuman objects: The human mood 
of the work force was not yet felt to be 
a major problem; labor was still too 
numerous . . . people’s attention was 
focused. on products.” The individual 
could aim at long-range goals because, 
although change was rapid, it “was on 
the scale of a working lifetime; an 
individual could hope to keep up with 
the others, even without paying special 
attention to them; they were not likely 
to repeal or revise overnight what he 
knew or did on his own.” 

¢ Transition—“F rom the invisible hand 
to the glad hand” is the way The 
Lonely Crowd characterizes the shift in 
business ways. Work today is crowded 
with people. “Take, for example, the 
position of the foreman. He no longer 
stands alone, a straw boss in a clear 
hierarchy. He is a two-way communi- 
cations channel between the men under 
him and a host of experts above and 
around him: personnel men, safety 
directors, comptroller’s representatives, 
and all the rest of the indirect man- 
agerial force.” 

One result is a pressure toward social 
competence and a disregard for. tech- 
nical competence. “If one is successful 
in one’s craft one is forced to leave it 
... the factory superintendent becomes 
a holding company executive. . . . He 
has to learn a new personality-oriented 
specialty and unlearn or at least soft- 
pedal his skill orientation A society 
increasingly dependent on manipulation 
of people is almost as destructive of 
the craft-oriented professional and busi- 
nessman as a society in the early stages 
of industrialization is destructive of the 
handicraft-oriented peasant or artisan. 
. .. In both cases the industrial process 
advances by building into machines and 
into smooth-flowing organizations the 
skills that were once built, by a long 
characterological process, into men.” 

Meanwhile, “the men who do the 
building have to become more skilled 
than before; they must combine enough 
technical knowledge to talk to the 
technical men with enough social skills 
to sense the wants of the variety of 
publics that may affect or be affected 
by their decisions.” 

Failure to understand this social shift 
in business, the authors seem to feel, 
accounts for a great deal of unnecessary 
psychological stress, to feelings of guilt 
among inner-directed types who still 
make up a large part of the business 
world. The great weakness of inner- 
direction is “its tendency to protect. the 
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“... The less he knows about 
the facts, the easier it will 
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individual against the others at the 
price of leaving him vulnerable to him- 
self... . The inner-directed person testi- 
fies to his unconscious awareness that 
his gyroscope is not his but is installed 
by others through his chronic panic 
that it will stop spinning, that he is 
really not a sel starter.” 
e Negotiation—a second major change 
is that business relations “that were 
once handled by the price mechanism 
or by fiat are now handled by negotia- 
tion. . . . Prices must be set by admin- 
istration or by price leadership. ...And 
the price leaders themselves look to 
the government for clues.” Similarly, 
“unions have profited from their ability 
to play on the wishes of top manage- 
ment to be in stride with the industry 
leaders.”” Both in business and in poli- 
tics, the other-directed executive prefers 
to stabilize his situation at a level that 
does not make too heavy demands on 
him for performance. Hence, at various 
points in the decision-making process he 
will vote for an easier life as against 
the risks of expansion and free-for-all 
competition. The businessman often 
“must be willing to negotiate matters 
on which he might stand on his rights. 
The negotiator moreover is expected to 
bring home not only a specific victory 
but also friendly feelings toward him 
and his company.” Hence, to a degree, 
the less he knows about the underlying 
facts, the easier it will be to trade con- 
fessions, Here again, craft skill, if not 
an actual drawback, becomes less im- 
portant than manipulative skill. 
¢ Probe Symbol—A business that be- 
gins as “a small family enterprise’’—so 
the authors summarize the change— 
“whose founders have their eyes on 
the main chance, with a focus on costs 
and a show-me attitude toward good- 
will, often alters its aims in the second 
generation. . . . The aim becomes not 
so much dollars as the possession of 
those appurtenances which an _ up-to- 
date company is supposed to have. A 
succession of demi-intellectuals are 
added to the staff: industrial relations 
directors, training directors, safety di- 
rectors; a house organ is published. 
“In many cases this shift is accom- 
panied by a conflict of the older, more 
inner-directed with the younger, more 
other-directed generation. The younger 
ones are imbued with the new ethic. 


TO STAY ON THE sos! 


An overhead traveling crane must be built for lifetime serv- 
ice. Anything less isn’t good enough. 500-lb. to 300-ton size 
or larger, ‘““SShaw-Box” Cranes are engineered to do a job and 
stay on the job. That is why thousands of these rugged cranes 
are on duty in hundreds of industries. 


Every “Shaw-Box” Crane manufactured today is a 
product of more than 60 years of pioneering research devoted 
exclusively to the improvement of load-handling equipment. 
All types and capacities are safety-engineered and con- 
structed to provide complete protection for man, load and 
crane. Enduring stamina assures absolute reliability and 
long life under the most unfavorable conditions of service. 


If your defense production requires modernized, en- 
larged or entirely new facilities, invest in the crane you can 
trust —a “Shaw-Box” Crane. Our engineers will. gladly 
recommend the best equipment for peak efficiency and 
economical operation over the years. 


Write for Catalog No. 217 Pk e% 
showing “Shaw-Box” Full a =f 


Electric Traveling Cranes 
from 5 tons capacity up; 
Catalog No. 218 for ‘Load 
Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 25 
tons. 


making money, and to some extent they MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 
are, but they are also concerned with Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and 

. . Juieel . J : - — other is specialties, Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves 
turning their company into the model | | |) ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ Industrial and 
which they learned at business school. ; J ‘Microsen’ Electrical Instruments. 


They seem still to be concerned about 
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for problem 


weight... 


Aircraft Troop Sect 

Copocity 2,000 pounds 

uniform load 

Weight 55 ounces. 

Moteria!: Consoweld impregnated 
Papers molded to Plywood 








WEP... 


Food-Beverage Preparation ond 
Service Centers surfaced with 
Consoweld Decorative Laminates ore 


good for a colorful lifetime! 





workability... 


A wide variety of Insvloting 
Ports for Electrical and 
Electronic Equipment 

and Apporotus ore 
punched from 

Consoweld 


industrial Laminate 


CONSOWELD is your one-word answer! 


This spread of applications may suggest that ConsoweLp is many dif- 
ferent things. That's right. For today ConsowE-p is a specified material 
in thousands of activities as divergent in interests as the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds and a Fifth Avenue beauty salon. And wherevei 
used, ConsoweELp’s invariable record has been one of product, process 
or appearance improvement—plus economy! Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Company—manufacturers of ConsoweLp Laminates and Con- 


solidated Enamel] Papers—Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


Help for you Here ? 


CONSOWELD Industrial Laminatescan CONSOWELD Impregnated Papers, 
be sawed, formed, punched, stamped, molded to plywood or basswood, make 
drilled, milled, turned, threaded and aircraft floor, wall and ceiling panels, 
planed. In panel form, they're used in ramps for cargo planes; seats for troop- 
such widely different ways as tanning — carrying aircraft, etc 

pasting boards, refrigerator truck sub- 

flooring, wall, door and floor surfac ng 

in military housing, eic 


CoOnSOWwELD 


decorative and industrial 
LAMENATES 


CONSOWELD Decorative Laminates 
can be bonded to almost any smooth 
horizontal and vertical surface to make 
a finished surface that is good for a color- 


Jul lifetime. 


What is your problem? Tell us all about Maybe we have the answers 





HAWAIIAN JUNGLE gives way to bull- 
dozers—and nut farming. 


PRESIDENT BUDGE and agency’s cradle. 


Macadamia: 


“You can look the world over with- 
out finding an example of management 
planning and development of an area 
to match what you find in Hawaii.” 

'hat’s how one competent observer 
describes the — sugar-pineapple-tourist 
economy that has made Hawaii the 
most advanced of the major Pacific 
Ocean areas. Important contributors 
were the “Big Five” companies, and 
their willingness to take risks helped 
things along. 

This time Castle & Cooke Ltd., 100- 
year-old company that was founded by 
two missionaries, is trying a $1-million 
experiment in macadamia (say mack-a- 
damé-ce-a) nuts. It hopes to mass-pro- 
duce the nut, make it competitive with 
U.S. cating favorites: Retail price now 
is $3 a pound. 
¢ Risky Venture—Hawaiians have been 
chewing the tasty, meaty macadamia for 
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BUDDING MACADAMIA NUT ORCHARD: Trees thrive despite hard bed of lava, but they won’t bear fruit till 1954. 


Castle & Cooke's Hawaiian Experiment 


more than 40 years. But only about 


1,100 acres of it were growing when. 


Castle & Cooke decided in 1949 to take 
a “real risk’”’ to see if the nut could be 
made into a major crop. 

It bought 3,000 acres of jungle- 
covered lava land unsuited for Hawaii's 
two basic crops—sugar and pineapple. 
Now the company has cleared about 
550 acres, and planted 335 acres with 
young trees. 

The trees won’t reach commercial 
harvest proportions until 1955. Not 
until then, or later, will Castle & Cooke 
know for sure if its risk is going to pay 
off. 
eIn the Limelight-The macadamia 
venture, spectacular as it is, isn’t the 
only reason Castle & Cooke is in the 
spotlight this year: 

¢ For one thing, it has matched 
its macadamia experiment by a less risky 
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purchase: 40% of the stock of Hawaiian 
Tuna Packers. It wants to expand the 
still-small island fishing industry. 

¢ Castle & Cooke is pulling for 
Hawaiian statehood, a view not all the 
island concerns go along with. 

¢ In industrial relations, Castle & 
Cooke has been heard from, too. It 
pays wages as high as or higher than 
anyone else and gives union leader 
Harry Bridges his toughest battles. It 
figure importantly in the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co.’s decision to scuttle half 
its crop rather than yield to Bridges’ 
strikers (BW—Aug.4’51,p37). 

¢ Besides all this, Castle & Cooke 
had a birthday this year—its 100th. It 
celebrated June 2 by giving crisp, new 
$100 bills to each of its employees— 
167, in all. 
¢ Looking Back—The story of Castle & 
Cooke’s first hundred years is an ex- 


ample of the mixture of circumstances 
and sound planning that has promoted 
Hawaii into a rich, self-supporting ter- 
ritory. 

The seeds of Castle & Cooke were 

planted a little more than 50 years after 
Hawaii’s discovery. Samuel Northrup 
Castle and Amos Starr Cooke in 1836 
were lay members of the eighth mis- 
sionary group to be sent to Hawaii— 
then a 116-day trip around the cape— 
by the American Board of Commis- 
sicners for Foreign Missions, Boston, 
Mass. ; 
When the board cut the missionaries 
adrift financially in 1848, Castle, in 
charge of supplies, and Cooke, a 
teacher, formed a company to continue 
supplying the missionaries on a non- 
profit basis. 

At the same time they operated a 
general store, doing a flourishing busi- 
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THREE separate and distinct 
laboratories to solve 
your sealing problems 


Good packings design requires 

exact answers to specific hydraulic, 
pneumatic, or fluid retention 

problems with rubber or leather. 
Supplying these facts is the 

important function of Trostel research— 
supplying them out of experience 
wherever possible; developing 

@ew compounds and impregnations where 
existing materials are found wanting. 

The end result is a thoroughly tested 
design based on known operating 

data; one that can be produced 
economically, in quantity, 

under rigid laboratory control. 

We invite you to join the many 
well-engineered companies who 

have found these services 

both indispensable and profitable. 


Illustrated bulletin on request. 


ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS COMPANY 
Packings Division ° Milwa 1, Wisconsin 


1858 


F sapneciansiins LABORATORY 


engineered 


PACKINGS 





“...1n 1932 Castle & Cooke 
got into the pineapple busi- 
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ness with foreigners and whaling ships. 

e Ups and Downs—They signed part- 
nership documents June 2, 1851, pros- 
oatae briefly, then fell on bad times. 

ut in 1856 they took their first big 
step toward the modern agency busi- 
ness, became agents for their first vessel, 
the bark Morning Star. In the next two 
years they showed annual earnings of 
$15,000. 

The U.S. civil war and the discovery 
of oil in Pennsylvania together virtually 
wiped out the Pacific whaling fleet. 
Castle & Cooke once more were nearly 
out of business—but they had been 
watching early attempts to grow sugar. 

The partners individually began in- 
vesting money in a number of planta- 
tions. In turn, their company acted as 
agent for these plantations—buying 
their supplies for them, marketing their 
product, handling bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, and other chores. 

But still more crises were on the way. 
Hawaii's monarchy was unseated in a 
revolution in 1893. A big factor was a 
demand of the sugar planters for a 
closer bond with the U.S., achieved 
in 1898 under McKinley. 
¢ Branching Out—Meantime, Castle & 
Cooke expanded its merchandise busi- 
ness. And in the early 1900's, it joined 
with the other Hawaii sugar agencies 
to form the California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refinery at Crockett, Calif. The 
refinery still handles all Hawaiian sugar 
as a plantation-owned cooperative. 

To insure itself of inventories, Castle 
& Cooke held “shares” of ships until 
1907 when it set up an agreement with 
Capt. William Matson to act as his 
shipping agent. Now, Matson Naviga- 
tion Co. is Hawaii’s shipping lifeline 
to the coast—40% owned by Castle & 
Cooke and the four other agencies. 

Through its interest in Matson, 
Castle & Cooke also has an interest 
in the big tourist hotels developed by 
Matson Co, and in Honolulu Oil Co., 
a California concern Matson founded 
to insure a supply of oil for his ships. 
¢ Pineapple Interest—In 1932 Castle & 
Cooke got into the pineapple business. 
The company and Waialua plantation, 
for which it is agent, underwrote the 
reorganization of Dole’s failing business. 
And for a period it acted as agent for 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co.—performing 
all the functions that term implies 
in Hawaii. Since 1940, the two man- 
agements have been separated, but 
Castle & Cooke and the concerns it 
represents hold 49.3% of Hapco stock. 

The small size of Castle & Cooke’s 
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| Amatibeds Air Fillers, Roto-Clones ond athen AAR 

_ products—now used in practically all industry and commerce — 
are a remarkable example of how o good idea succeeds. 

| Wherever American Air Filter developments are used, 
they immediately make conditions more air-perfect, 

_and soon begin to pay big dividends. The repeat sales 

which result amount to a large part of our business; 
there have been as many as 500 repeat orders from 
a single customer. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. + InConada: Darling Bfos., Lid,, Montreal, P.Q. 





AIR FILTERS... ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS .. .ROTO-CLONES 
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General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, 9-1020 | 
Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, él 
Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapoiis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 


_ Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
St. Lovis, San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington, D.C. 


Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 





”... World War II built Ha- 
waii's economy with a boom, 
dropped it with a bust... .” 
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staff belies its many activities. Today 
the agency lists its services as: execu- 
tive management, staff consultants, op- 
eration analysis, industrial relations, 
public relations, land administration, 
taxation, purchasing and materials con- 
trol, accounting, and freight depart- 
ment. 

¢ Big Five Rule—Like Castle & Cooke, 
the other Big Five toncerns—C. Brewer 
& Co. Ltd, Theo. H. Davies & 
Co., Ltd., American Factors, Ltd., 
and Alexander & Baldwin Ltd.—are 
“agents” for plantations and other busi- 
nesses. And over the years they have 
managed to acquire very substantial 
financial interests in these companies 
themselves. 

Among them, the agencies represent 
26 of the 28 island sugar plantations; 
five of the eight pineapple companies; 
do about a third of the merchandising 
business in the territory; own about 
40% of the main shipping line to 
Hawaii, the Matson Navigation Co. 
(BW—Aug.4’51,p68); and have other 
substantial investments. 

Practically all of their money is in- 
vested in the territory, and all but one 
are both home-owned and home-man- 
aged. 
¢ New Crisis—Today the Big Five are 
facing another challenge. 

World War II built Hawaii’s econ- 
omy with a boom and dropped it with 
a bust. To compete, sugar and pine- 
apple had to mechanize after the war, 
and that meant less jobs for a war- 
swollen population, already feeling the 
cutback in defense work. 

Tourist business was seized on as the 

most ready support. But the search 
goes on for other even more basic 
supports, like Castle & Cooke’s maca- 
damia nut and tuna ventures. 
e Shifting—And the term “Big Five” 
no longer denotes the control it once 
did. The companies have plenty of 
internal differences, including a sharp 
rift over labor relations. 

Airlines like Pan-American and 
United have clipped Matson’s trans- 
portation monopoly, and big mainland 
concerns like Sears, Roebuck have taken 
over a big block of the merchandising 
business. 

Still further, there is real doubt now 
whether the big agencies or big labor 
exercise more economic control. A 24- 
month sugar strike in 1946, a six-month 
1949 waterfront strike, and a 1951 
pineapple strike now in its fifth month 
have amply demonstrated ILWU’s 
power. 
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Built for bigger returns on die investment 


Dies represent an important investment in modern 
mass production operations—an investment that 
must be made to produce greater returns than ever 
before to meet rising costs. 

Danly presses, like the one shown here, help 
solve the problem. Exclusive design features take 
full advantage cf the high production potential of 
automatic feeding from coil stock. Extra open con- 


struction under the bed lJends itself to slug disposal 
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STRAIGHT SIDE AUTOFEED GAP FRAME DOUBLE ACTION UNDERDRIVE 


and chuting arran ents for stacking piecepart 
blanks. Far greater frame rigidity permits faster 
stroking and decreases vibration and deflection, 
resulting in longer die life. 

Call a Danly Press Engineer and let him tell 
you abour presses designed to meet ¢oday’s manu- 
facturing problems! 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


DANLY 





IT COSTS LESS TO RUN A DANLY PRESS! 
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The Hayssen wraps most anything auto- 
matically... at low unit-cost, with high 
production, electric eye registration of 
printed wraps...and consummates more 
than 40 years of experience. Investigate 
Hayssen advantages today,— without 


obligation. 1. ySSEN MFG. COMPANY, 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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Klixon Protectors Reduce 


Motor Service Problems 
Says Appliance Service Manager 


ST. LOUIS, MO.: Mr. Robert Johnson, Service 
Manager of one of St. Louis’ largest appliance 
distributors, the ARA Distributing Company, 
recommends Klixon Protectors for motor 
burnout protection. 
“The use of KLIXON Protectors on motors in 
our line of domestic refrigerators and freezers 
has greatly reduced our service problems. In 
our experience, motor burnouts have never 
been encountered on equipment using 
KLIXON Protectors. We heartily endorse 
the use of this device.” 
The Klixon Protector illustrated is built 
into the motor by the motor manufac- 
turer. It keeps motors 
in such equipment as re- 
frigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., 
working by preventing 
the motors from_ burning 
out. Reduce service calls, 
minimize repairs and re- 
placements, request equip- 
ment that has motors with 
Klixon Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Reset 
Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
2608 FOREST STREET 
IxO ATTLEBORO. MASS. 


Automatic 
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~NEW MEXICO 


San Juan Basin in New Mexico could be the scene of the next big oil development. 


New Pipeline Will Siphon 


There'll be a new crop of rumors 
circulating about Indians buying Cadil- 
lacs, if and when plans for the devel- 
opment of the big oilfields in the San 
Juan Four Corners area get going. 

Four Corners is in the isolated cor- 
ner of the basin in northwestern New 
Mexico that extends into border sec- 
tions of Arizona, Colorado, and Utah 
—probably one of the most weird and 
colorful semidesert stretches in the 
Southwest. Due to lack of water, it 
won't produce crops, and its desert 
grasses support only a minimum of 
cattle and sheep. Ninety-nine percent 
is federal or state land, or Indian res- 
ervation—with three tribes, the Navajos, 
Utes, and Apaches, owning about half. 
e Tables Turned—But now, with rich 
uranium finds, large bituminous depos- 
its, and the prospect of still richer oil 
and gas production, what looked like a 
measly gift to the Indians may backfire 
on the great white fathers. 

The dream began to take on reality 
last month, when the courts forced 
Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman to 
issue the long-delayed permit to E] 
Paso Natural Gas Co. to run its New 
Mexico-California pipeline across 16 
mi. of federal land in Arizona (BW— 
Jul.7’51,p25). 

e New Business—Up to now, the Four 
Corners area has been embarrassed by 
an increasing gas reserve. Its only burp 


has been the Southern Union Gas Co.’s 
domestic lines serving Albuquerque and 
other northern New Mexico communi- 
ties. Last year these lines carried the 
basin’s output of 14.5-billion cu. ft. of 
gas. 

The new 450-mi. 24-in. line to 
California will call for about 34-billion 
cu. ft. a year. To meet this coming 
demand, 125 wells were completed in 
the basin in 1950, but New Mexico 
officials say that 170 to 200 wells could 
have been drilled if pipe had been 
available. 
¢ Oily Road to Riches—Mcanwhile, 
El Paso Natural Gas Co., Southern 
Union Gas Co., Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co., and Delhi Oil Corp. have de- 
veloped some of the largest natural gas 
wells in the world in the basin. 

Ihe natural gas alone would be 
enough to make the field important, 
but what plagues oil men is the where- 
abouts of the oil pools usually associ- 
ated with natural gas. So far, oil has 
been found only in driblets. Since 1911 
20 small oil fields in the 20,000-sq. mi. 
basin have produced only 10-million 
or 15-million bbl. of oil. 

However, drilling for oil hasn’t been 
too much of a gamble, since five holes 
out of every six have produced either 
gas or oil, or both. This has made 
happy hunting for small independents. 
Tidy fortunes have been cleaned up in 
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WELLS dot the sparse growth of the isolated northwestern desert region. 


lease sales and royalties. Leases that 
sold for 25¢ an acre in 1945 now bring 
anywhere from $5 to $165 an acre. 

e The Majors Move in—But the hey- 
day of the independents may be draw- 
ing to a close. Eight major oil com- 
panies have spent an estimated $25-mil- 
lion on geophysical surveys and studies 
in the past five years. One of them, 
Continental Oil Co., is putting down 
the basin’s first full-fledged deep test 
for oil. Up to now, hardly a well has 
gone below 7,000 ft. One good reason 
is that you can drill a well down to 
7,000 ft. for a mere $100,000, but few 
independents can afford to spend the 
$250,000 to go down 10,000 ft. or 15,- 
000 ft. ®That takes major-company 
money, and the majors usually wait un- 
til a field is pretty well proved before 
they move in. 

If Continental’s deep well comes in, 
the lid will be off, because the majors 
play for keeps. They'll take a lot of 
acreage off the market. 
¢ Rugs to Riches—Already, the Navajo 
and Ute tribes have cashed in to the 
tune of several million dollars each on 
leases and royalties on oil; and develop- 
ment is heading into the Apache ter- 
ritory on the opposite side of the San 
Juan Basin. 
¢ Pipeline Fight—The long delay in 
really cashing in on the basin’s gas 
resulted fium a running fight between 
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lOff Desert's Black Gold 


Interior and the natural gas pipeline 
industry. Interior insists that pipelines 
crossing public lands should be oper- 
ated as common carriers in the fullest 
sense of the word (page 96); that they 
should ship gas for anyone, anywhere, 
who brings gas to the line. Interior 
bases its case on Section 28 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, which 
specifies that Interior shall grant pipe- 
line companies rights-of-way across 
public lands upon the express 
condition that such pipelines shall be 
constructed, operated, and maintained 
as common carriers.” 

But there’s an amendment to that 
law, written in 1935, that reads the 
same way except that after “common 
carriers” there is a comma, and the 
law reads on “. . . and shall accept... 
without discrimination oil or natural 
gas produced from government lands 
in the vicinity of the pipeline. “i 
It was on this amendment that the gas 
company based its case when it applied 
for right-of-way across the 16 mi. of 
public land in Arizona. It argued that 
since the amendment specifically men- 
tions gas produced from public lands 
it was the intent of the legislators to 
exclude all other gas from the right 
of transport on the “common carrier” 
pipeline. E] Paso won the first round, 
when the U.S. District Court in Wash- 
ington upheld its appeal. 
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OZALID CUTS 
PAPERWORK COST 58% 
ON 50,000 REPORTS 


for Standard Accident 


Insurance Company 


OZALID—The World’s Most Versatile Copying Process 


Ozalid copies of handwritten reports today 
are saving thousands of dollars and count- 
less manhours. That's the record at Standard 
Accident, one of the nation’s largest and 
most progressive casualty insurance and 
bonding organizations. 


In one instance—where bureaus in 47 states 
authorize Ozalid copies of certain hand- 
written reports—Standard Accident saves 
58% of their former cost in submitting 
50,000 of these reports each year. This ap- 
plication alone paid for the entire cost of 
Standard’s Ozalid installation in just one 
year! 


New use of an old method 


Yes, reports submitted in longhand—ac- 
curate, legible, smudge-proof and non- 
fading—neat, handwritten reports that 
assure Standard Accident of unlimited 
copies whenever they are needed! 
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Like so many other forward-looking firms, 
Standard Accident finds that Ozalid not 
only eliminates all unnecessary typing and 
proofreading, but also cuts manual tran- 
scription errors down to the bare minimum. 


Copying for security 


Ozalid, today, is contributing to Standard 
Accident's valued reputation among policy- 
holders in scores of ways: helping to speed 
claim settlements . . . reproducing bor- 
dereaux, agency records, investment anal- 
yses, monthly premiums, collection reports 
... copying more than 50 important forms 
and statements regularly. 


You, too, can profit from Ozalid’s versa- 
tility, as have hundreds of large and small 
companies. Get the full story by writing 
today for your copy of the Simplest Business 
System. No cost or obligation! 


Cut Copying Costs 
...use 


OZALID 


Ozalid—A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
Qzalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Gas Fracas 


Interior issues new rules 
for common carrier pipelines. 
Pipeliners maintain they can’t 
operate that way. 


Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman 
has warned natural gas pipelines that 
cross public lands that they'll have to 
operate on his terms or not at all. The 
ultimatum came just a month after a 
federal court told Chapman he couldn’t 
force E] Paso Natural Gas Co. to take 
his terms (BW —Jul.7’51,p25). 

Interior’s reaction to the E] Paso 
decision was characteristically aggres- 
sive: Its definition of common carrier 
will be required of all lines across public 
lands, whether they’re just now seeking 
rights-of-way or have been operating for 
years. Whether Interior can make its 
tules stick is a nice question. The in- 
dustry is bound to fight. 
¢ Matter of Definition—There’s no 
argument that lines across public lands 
must operate as common carriers. 
That’s the law. The dispute is what 
does “‘common carrier” mean. 

Since pipelines first pushed across 
public lands, owners have signed stipu- 
lations agreeing to carry gas for ship- 
pers. But they have never carried any. 
They could hardly have figured on do- 
ing so. 

No one raised the point until early 
this year when Interior undertook to 
force El] Paso to carry other peoples’ 
gas in its line. El] Paso went to court 
and won its case—on a technicality. Now 
Chapman’s back—with a less punitive 
version, to be sure, but still demanding 
things that make a pipeliner’s hair stand 
on end. j 
¢ Dictum—Interior’s new rules would: 

¢ Require pipelines to carry any- 
one’s gas—round-the-clock if so offered. 

¢ Require pipelines to build new 
capacity to carry other peoples’ gas if 
they have no room left in existing lines. 

¢ Require pipelines to render this 
sort of service pending any appeal. 

Pipeline men say flatly that such 
operation is impossible under existing 
conditions. Their financing and their 
Federal Power Commission certificates 
are based on a wholly different type of 
operation—principally the transporta- 
tion of gas for sale at wholesale rates 
to local gas distributing utilities. 
¢ Disruption—Pipeliners maintain that 
common carrier Siements on a “when- 
as-and-if” basis would disrupt wholesale 
deliveries to utilities if common carrier 
gas got preference. If it didn’t get 
preference, common carrier gas would 
be very difficult to sell. And, unlike the 
situation in oil pipelines, common 
carrier gas would have to match con- 
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tract gas in Btu. and chemical values— 
or it would spoil the rest of the gas. 

¢ How to Finance?—As for financing 
new lines to accommodate common 
carrier shipments, pipeline operators 
ask how it could be done. Since the 
war most pipelines have raised 60% 
to 75% of their capital through sale of 
20-year sinking fund bonds secured by 
firm gas supply and sale contracts. In- 
surance companies would blink at such 
issues if secured only by “when-as-and- 
if” business. 

Hundred percent stock financing for 
a common carrier line is no answer, 
either. The 6% return that FPC al- 
lows gas pipelines wouldn’t be attrac- 
tive enough even for a line whose en- 
tire capacity was- under firm contract, 
let alone a line devoted to common 
carrier use and subject to all the fluctua- 
tions of competing fuel prices, gas 
availability, and seasonal demand. 
¢ Not Like Oil—Finally, pipeliners in- 
sist, the fact that oil product lines often 
operate as common carriers doesn’t 
mean that gas lines could do likewise. 
For one thing, diverse petroleum prod- 
ucts can traverse a line without con- 
tamination. .Gases can’t. And _petro- 
leum product lines are backed by the 
credit of parent oil companies. Gas 
pipeline securities are backed only by 
the line’s facilities and firm contracts. 
¢ Questions—Pipeliners, as yet unsure 
precisely what Interior's new rules 
mean, foresee problems by the dozens. 
Two big ones are: endless litigation, 
with all the problems it brings for 
financing and expansion plans; raiding 
by shippers who can pay more for gas 
and sell it cheaper if someone else 
builds the lines for them. 

Potentially, the most explosive ques- 

tion is whether Interior’s rules cover 
gathering lines. If so, some independ- 
ent oil and gas producers might wind 
up under FPC jurisdiction. Less than 
a month ago, they thought they had 
won a long, bitter fight to avoid just 
that (BW-—Jul.21’50,p40). 
e An Ally?—Actually, FPC looks like 
the industry’s best short-term bet to 
stave off common carrier operation as 
Interior views it. 

For the long run, pipeliners want re- 
peal of the law under which Chapman 
moved in. But, short-term, FPC has 
the right to protect existing pipeline 
commitments from common carrier 
disruption. And it has sole right to 
certificate any new lines. 

Basicaily, Interior’s version of com- 
mon carrier conflicts in many ways with 
FPC philosophy and the gas act. So it 
may be that a shipper will have to make 
as good a case as a pipeline operator 
before FPC will O.K. a common car- 
rier demand. Pipeliners concede they 
could get financing for extra capacity 
to service a shipper with firm, long- 
term gas supply and sales contracts. 
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I; pays fo use your custom 


molder’s know-how 


for the dielectric strength and stability 
required in aircraft disconnect panels 


No. PI-Jin a Series on Plastics Skill at Work... 


PROJECT: 53-place pressurized electrical 
disconnect panel for aircraft 


CUSTOMER: Burndy Engineering Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


@ The two faces of this 53-place dis- 
connect panel live two different lives. 
Being inside the pressurized area of the 
aircraft, one face serves under the favor- 
able conditions maintained for the 
comfort of passengers. But the other 
panel face is outside of this area and 
hence exposed to the sharply varying 
pressures and temperatures of sub- 
stratosphere flight. 

What explains its trouble-free per- 
formance under such conditions? The 
material itself... a standard Durez 
phenolic developed to meet unusual 
electrical requirements ...and the ex- 
perience ‘ad skill of the parts producer 
and the custom molder. 

With the right Durez plastic de- 


MOLDER: Kuhn & Jacob Molding 
and Tool Co., Trenton, N. J. 


MATERIAL: High-grade electrical-type 
Durez phenolic plastic 


THIS BURNDY DISCONNECT PANEi, 
of plu molded _electrical-grade 
Durez phenolic, holds 53 metal alloy 
socket inserts in position where con- 
trols lead from interior to exterior of 
aircraft. Modern molding procedures 
and self-insulating materials enable 
producers to meet increasingly high 
specifications in components.. .close 
tolerances, durability, and safety. 


cided upon, Kuhn & Jacob engineers 
were able to work out a mold design 
that results in “‘clean” molded-in socket 
inserts. No finishing is necessary. 
Proper design and production tech- 
nique assure perfect contact in the pre- 
cision-machined inserts, at the same 
time preserving the dielectric, mechan- 
ical, and surface properties inherent in 
this heavy-duty plastic. 

Your custom molder's aim is to give 
you the best buy in plastics engineer- 
ing, performance, and delivery speed. 
His unbiased recommendations on us- 
ing Durez stem from long and success- 
ful experience. When wanted, the 
pees we experience wf our field 
technicians is freely available. 


Our monthly “'Durez Plastics News’’ will keep you intormed on industry's uses of Durez. Write, on office 
letterhead, to Durez. Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4008 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


¥ MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
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PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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_ Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, Ltd. 
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and 


Processing 


We hide purine 


Early in the development of foam 
rubber products, MHS engineers were 
called in by one of the largest rubber 
manufacturers to assist in the design 
of equipment to produce foam rubber 
products in large volume. 


It was a brand new industry with no 
precedents. It was necessary to start 
from scratch. The only guides were 
those principles which had proven 
sound in other manufacturing opera- 
tions—especially the full integration 
of materials handling with processing. 
That is one of the essentials for 
maximum efficiency in all low cost 
mass-production operations. 


Fifteen years of continuous effort 
have been devoted to this project 
and what has been accomplished is 
today the recognized pattern for 
good practice throughout the whole 
industry. It is also typical of what is 
being done by MHS engineers in 
other industries. 


There may be rich opportunities in 
your plant to conserve manpower, to 
reduce production costs and increase 
output by a full integration of process- 
ing with materials handling. Wouldn't 
it be worthwhile to investigate? 


— © 
4610 NANCY AVE, + DETROIT 12, MIC 
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In Canada 
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STAFF 


Bill Brown’s is a highly trained group. Key people are manager Vescelius (front, 
center), physical director Michelsen (left). 


Bill Brown's: Rebuilding the 


It was nearly 50 years ago that a pro- 
fessional wrestler named William J. 
Brown bought a big old farmhouse at 
Garrison, N. Y. He wanted it not as a 
place to retire, but to start a new busi- 
ness—a health resort for men. A tough 
man himself, Brown put the emphasis 
on health, not on resort. Guests had to 
follow a rigorous schedule of exercise 
to get back into sound physical shape. 
¢ Good Living—Bill Brown found a 


surprisingly large number of men will- 


ing to pay a fat fee for this treatment. 
As a result, he made a comfortable liv- 
ing until his death in 1943. 

Then the place began to fall apart. 
None of the successive groups of own- 
ers had the fanatical spark of devotion 
to the cause of physical culture for 
which its founder was noted. The place 
lost money—and its reputation. 

By early 1950 Bill Brown’s seemed 
on the verge of total failure. Far and 
wide the whisper spread—and with 
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RELAXATION 


EXERCISE 


Businessman 


some justification—that the “healtl 
farm” now was no more than a drying- 
out pet for alcoholics between binges. 
e Changes—This week Bill Brown’s is 
ready to show all comers that it has 
climbed out of the slump—both finan- 
cially and otherwise. It is trying des- 
‘vaasig to break its reputation as a 
naven for alcoholics; instead, it claims, 
it is aiming at putting executives into 
physical shape. Real health, Bill Brown’s 
believes, is the only sound preventive 
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Evening hours are the guests’ own to read, play cards, 
about their loss of weight. Bedtime comes at 10 p.m. 


Every guest must take calisthenics in morning, play competitive sports like volley ball in afternoon. 
by experts keeps muscles from stiffening too much, promotes circulation. 


for the growing death rate of business- 
men in their 40s and 50s. 

The idea is working beautifully: 
Nearly every executive who goes up 
there for 10 days or two weeks comes 
away sold on the principle. He has lost 
excess weight, brought his blood pres- 
sure down, and feels years younger—and 
simply through a careful program of diet 
and exercise. 


I. New Ownership 


Chiefly responsible for the rebuild- 
ing of Bill Brown’s are three men— 
Joshua Logan, theatrical producer 


A daily massage 


i _ G 


or do any of a group of other things—including boasting 


(“South Pacific,” “Mr. Roberts”); Sou 
Chan, owner of the House of Chan, 
famed New York Chinese restaurant; 
and Ray Middleton, actor and singer. 
Thesz men bought the place in Feb- 
truary, 1950, on the spur of the mo- 
ment. It was about to be sold to a 
group that would make it frankly a re- 
treat for alcoholics. 

To the three men, all long-time dev- 
otees of the place, this was a tragedy 
of major proportions. Each of them 
felt that Bill Brown’s must remain a 
resort where men could regain the 
health they lost working—not what they 
lost drinking. Result: The three mea 
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Proved . ho protective job too tough! 


They threw the works at Mystik Tapes last time. During 
World War II Mystik Cloth Tapes supplied 65% of the total 
needs of industry and the armed forces. Sun, rain, salt 

spray, corrosion, abrasion... Mystik proved what it can do. 
The terrific protective shipping problems of today’s 

military supply again are being met by the full 

line of pressure-sensitive Mystrk Tapes. Write for full 
information and samples now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 
2636 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 


Mystik Cloth Tapes ©@ Mystik Paper Masking Tapes @ Mystik Protecto-Mask 
Mystik Dri-Pipe © Mystik Spra-Mask © Mystik Sand-blast 











got up $150,000 to buy the place. 
Among them, they own 75% of the 
stock in Bill Brown’s. The rest they 
sold to five other men. 

¢ Improvements—Since then, the part- 
nership has put in something like $75,- 
000 more for improvements. And they 
have agreed to plough back any and all 
profits to make the place better than 
ever. So far they have done no major 
expanding; Bill Brown’s can take only 
30 guests at once, each of whom pays 
$150 or $165 a week, depending on 
what room he has. 

Probably the most important moves 
the partnership made involved staff and 
routine, rather than physical changes. 
They immediately hired back as physi- 
cal director Chris Michelsen, a Nor- 
wegian who had been Brown’s assistant 
for nearly 20 years. They brought in 
Donald O. Vescelius, a top-notch hotel 
man (who has an aversion to exercise 
himself) as manager of the health farm. 
Behind these two men they lined up a 
staff of 19 other people—many of them 
highly skilled in their jobs (such as 
Nellie Traylor, the dietitian. They have 
put the place back on its feet. 


ll. “It’s a Beautiful Day.” 


To any sensitive observer, Bill 
Brown’s has a certain strange quality. 
It seems to combine the strictness of a 
prep school, the solicitude of a con- 
valescent home, the earnestness of a 
Boy Scout camp, and the abstinence 
of a religious retreat. It’s in a beautiful 
spot for all or any of these things -600 
ft. above sea level, overlooking the Hud- 
son River. And the place takes no 
women, serves no liquor, and—tech- 
nically, at least—allows smoking only 
after meals. (In Bill Brown’s day there 
was no smoking at all—on pain of being 
“expelled” if caught.) Also, every guest 
must follow a prescribed pattern of 
exercise, which most do with a com- 
bined sense of martyrdom and pride. 
¢ The Day—Here’s how the day runs: 

At 6:20 a.m. Chris Michelsen comes 
around to your plain private room, 
throws open the door with “Good 
morning, good morning. It’s a beauti- 
ful day” (even if it’s not). By 6:30 you 
are in the locker room, dressed in old 
clothes. Then you get 15 min. to 45 
min. of calisthenics, the length of time 
depending on your physical condition. 
(Before you are allowed to exercise at 
all, a doctor checks your heart and 
blood pressure.) ; 
¢A Set of Showers—After this, you 
go back to the locker room, drink a cup 
of hot water and lemon juice, take a 
hot shower, go in the steam room for 
a few minutes, then come out and gasp 
under “Big Bertha,” a hard, ice-cold 
shower. You dress, and at 8 a.m. sit 
down to breakfast. (What you eat at 
all meals depends on whether you are 
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overweight or have high blood pressure. 
At the diet table you are allowed only 
so many calories each day. But the 
food is good and well-balanced.) 

After breakfast there’s an hour’s re- 
laxation. Then you get ready for a 
hike, which ranges from half a mile or 
less to seven or eight miles, depending, 
again, on your physical condition. 
¢ Hike and Massage—The hike is not 
easy; you walk along hilly wood trails or 
country roads. 

Back in the locker room, you once 
more drink lemon and water, then go 
through the hot shower . . . steam 
room ... cold shower routine. Instead 
of dressing, you then go out by the 
swimming pool, nude, and lie on mas- 
sage tables in the sun (in bad weather 
you stay inside), Here you can have 
your daily massage, if you haven’t had 
it before breakfast or don’t want it in 
the afternoon. 
¢ The Hour of Choice—In the after- 
noon you must also exercise. But here 
you have a choice—horseback riding, 
tennis, squash, volley ball, golf (at a 
nearby course), or another hike. Then 
you take your final lemon and water, 
shower, steam room and so on, and 
once more go out and lie in the sun 
or swim in the pool. After dinner you 
can do what you want to—except drink 
or go out on a party. So you play cards 
or pool, or watch television until bed- 
time—at 10 p.m. 


lll. The Conversion 


To any executive who hasn’t put him- 
self through this routine, the idea of 
spending $165 a week for it seems noth- 
ing short of appalling. But after a week 
or 10 days, he is sold on it because he 
feels so much better. <A typical case is 
Mark F. Bradley, president of Cornwell 
Chemical Corp. of Philadelphia. 

Bradley’s doctor told him frankly a 
few months ago that he could do one 
of three things: (1) go to the hospital 
and take off weight; (2) go to Bill 
Brown's; or (3) die in six months. He 
had high blood pressure and was way 
overweight. 
¢ Skepticism—“I was skeptical of what 
Bill Brown’s could do,” he says. “I 
weighed 254 Ib. when I went in last 
June 8, had severe indigestion, couldn’t 
sleep. When I left on July 4+, my blood 
pressure was normal, I had taken off 40 
lb., I had no indigestion, and I was 
sleeping like a baby. I was plaving golf, 
tennis, and squash—things I had given 
up 15 years ago. And I took 10 inches 
off my waist. 

“That month not only added to my 
life, but benefited my company. I 
learned that once you regain sound 
physical condition, you can think bet- 
ter, clearer, more constructively. I think 
it’s the greatest place in the world for 
an executive in bad physical condition. 
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Volumes of Experience at your Fingertips 


In the case of the Lake Erie Engineering Corporation, volumes of experi- 
ence means... more than anything else. . . specialists in the application of 
hydraulic press power. This is the reason so many manufacturers have 
turned to Lake Erie’s engineers for improvements in their production 
techniques. Here they find many skills in one complete service. Here they 
find experience, manufacturing facilities and engineering knowledge which 
have been helping industry give shape to products manufactured from 
metals, plastics, rubber and wood for over 30 years. Unless you have inves- 
tigated the production power of modern hydraulic presses you may not be 
producing at the highest possible speed. We will welcome an inquiry which 
may lead to our working together for a better, faster, lower cost job. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY 


General Offices and Plant: 


700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Truncated cones for turbo-jet aircraft engines produced 
in a single draw. ..one of the most exacting metal form- 
ing jobs performed by industry today. This Lake Erie 
150 ton Triple-Action Hydraulic Press is efficiently per- 
forming this precision operation in the plant of a New 
England manufacturer. LAKE ERIE @ 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES cre available in any size...standard, modified and special designs — 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vulcanizing — Laminating — Stereotype Molding —Die Casting — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. 
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by AM 
: | | Break © 
oi _ Bosses Brea 
: : Lots of executives are doing more 
than the books say they should. At 


, 
THERES A PYRENE many least a good many are violating a rule 
FOR EVERY HAZARD! : about the “‘span of control,” which 
theoretically prescribes how many peo- 

Vaporizing liquid, air foam, chemical foam, car- ple a man at any level of management 

tridge-operated and other types; manual and : can properly supervise. For top brass 

automatic systems. See your Pyrene* jobber! the figure ranges from three to six. 
Further down the scale the number 
rises. 

This week American Management 
Assn. released a survey of 141 com- 
panies that shows just how loosely the 
tule is being interpreted by manage- 
ment. The AMA study was broken 
down into big and middle-sized con- 
cerns. In the 100 big ones (chart), 
more than half had nine or more men 
reporting directly to the president. 
Only 20 presidents had less than seven 
people directly under their wings. 

Out of the 41 smaller outfits, 25 
presidents supervised seven or more. 
The median for all 141 ran around 
eight. That figure is about right for 
bottom-level supervisors, the experts 
say, but not for top dogs. 
¢ Communications Troubles—Commu- 
nications difficulties are part of the ex- 
planation for this gap between practice 
and theory, says Ernest Dale, AMA te- 
searcher on the survey and_ assistant 
professor of industrial relations at Co- 
lumbia University. Dale says that top 
executives are having problems com- 
municating down the line, so they try 
to solve them by talking and dealing 
directly with a lot more people. 

But that’s only part of the story, 
Dale says. A lot of companies are cut- 
ting out some of their middle levels of 
management. And as companies de- 
centralize, line officers—whose duties 
cover several functions, say, manufac- 
turing, sales, personnel—get more au- 
thority. They report direct to the pres- 
ident, bypassing staff executives, who 
then become strictly advisory. 

e Case in Point—Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. is a good example. After the war 
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Rule on Span of Control 


buying. (Sears naturally held onto its 
centralized purchasing system because 
of the advantages of big-lot shipments.) 

James C. Worthy of Sears says that 
the span of control idea has been 
junked intentionally by a lot of con- 
cerns to give key executives more sub- 
ordinates than they can _ supervise 
closely. The object is to force these 
subordinates to assume more of the 
responsibilities themselves. 

Sears’ regional vice-presidents now 
have full authority over everything in 
their territories—except purchasing, of 
course. These vice-presidents report to 
the president. As a result, Sears’ presi- 
dent now has 13 executives directly 
under his supervision. These territorial 
vice-presidents, in turn, have even more 
people reporting directly to them. In 
addition, other ‘executives down the 
line have direct access to the president. 

This process is fairly typical of a lot 
of other companies, especially those 
that have a string of plants. 

International Business Machines 
Corp., for instance, cut out one entire 
level of middle management from its 
organization chart. The duties and re- 
sponsibilities of this group were taken 
over by plant managers and foremen. 
This automatically boosted the span of 
control of higher management. Mid- 
dle-level spots, retained after the re- 
organization, wound up with more 
men reporting to them. 
¢ Not More—Less—At first glance it 
appears that presidents or other top 
brass are just making more work for 
themselves. But actually they aren’t 
assuming greater burdens. By putting 
more authority in the hands of operat- 
ing personnel, they can do a better job 
of pin-pointing responsibility. And they 
cut down the number of reports that 
would have to come from staff special- 
ists. 

e Agreement—Burleigh Gardner, an 
organization expert who used to be 
employee-relations research director for 
Western Electric Co.’s Hawthorne 
plant, goes along with this line of think- 
ing. Gardner figures that if you set 
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-to cover too much ground. 


up a rigid and complex chain of com- 
mand and hold down every executive’s 
span of control you can literally over- 
centralize a company’s operations. This 
puts a limit on authority and initiative 
since there are too many bosses. 

He puts it this way: “You have a 
place in which good people can grow 
rather than stagnate when you discard 
this traditional idea of span of author- 
ity.” 
¢ Growing Pains—Some of the forces 
back of this reviged organizational the- 
ory may be simply the natural growth 
of business expansion. Companies may 
be hunting ways to upgrade lower man- 
agement levels. Most business consult- 
ants agree that the ranks of middle- 
and higher-level management talent 
haven’t kept pace with business expan- 
sion and the resulting need for more 
brass. 

On the other hand, some companies 
are forgetting about trying to fill up all 
the spaces on their organizational charts 
as they expand. Instead, they seem to 
be giving broader authority further 
down the line. The result is scrapping 
long chains of command, putting more 
subordinates directly under top man- 
agement. 
¢ Limits—Of course there has to be 
some limit to this abandonment of 
span of control. An executive can 
spread his authority too thin by trying 
That’s 
what AMA discovered from its survey 
when it looked into the case of a big 
company that has recently changed 
presidents. 

The company had grown large, but 
it was apparently organized on a one- 
man control system. When ¢he new 
president took over, he found that un- 
der his forerunner’s system he had 
more than two dozen people reporting 
directly to him. About one-third of 
them were operating men. Besides that, 
he was on a whole string of committees, 
had to see suppliers, customers, govern- 
ment officials, and had to maintain 
community relations. 

Under the reorganization, which has 
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NOW You Can See Where You Can't Look 
ant been partly completed, he has reduced 
his span of control to a handful of 
vice-presidents and sits on less than a 
\\ "7 dozen committees. But even with the 
new plan, he still has a lot more re- 
porting to him than the three-to-six 

that the rule book talks about. 


MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 


Allis-Chalmers apparently is going to 
drop the post of executive vice-presi- 
dent, held by W. J. Johnson until his 
death last month. The title was created 
for Johnson this year when W. A. 
Roberts was named president, succeed- 
ing the late Walter Geist (BW—Feb. 
17’51,p24). Directors have just named 
two vice-presidents—J. L. Singleton and 
R. S. Stevenson—to the board, but 
they haven't filled Johnson’s position 
yet. 

* 
An information service department 
has been set up by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. Its head, Dale McFeatters, 
formerly director of employee informa- 
tion, will report directly to Gwilym A. 
Price, president. The change puts all 
public, community, and employee rela- 
tions and technical information under 
one department head. 

€ 
Manpower managers average $8,581 
a year in salary, according to an Ameri- 
can Management Assn. survey of 530 
personnel, employment, and industrial 
relations executives -and assistants. 
That’s 5% above a year ago. Top pay— 
an average of $21,097—goes to the 3% 
with the title of vice-president in charge 
of industrial relations. Industrial rela- 
tions directors average $12,011, per- 
sonnel managers $7,162. 

. 
Professors in business: Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), like du Pont (BW—May19’51, 
p78), is asking 10 or more college pro- 
i ae | fessors or instructors to join the com- 

pany for at least a year of research work. 

bch Those picked will stay on their college 
K 4 - : payrolls at regular pay with the school 
being paid by Jersey Standard. 














e 
H. E. Humphreys, Jr., will be both 
chairman and president of U.S. Rubber 
Co. on Sept. 1. He was elected board 
chairman to replace Herbert FE. Smith 
who is retiring Aug. 31. Humphreys got 
; + TROY D the president’s post when Smith moved 
up to chairman of the company on Jan. 
1, 1949. 


° 
Business dollars for colleges: 19 pri- 
vate colleges in Ohio formed the Ohio 
Foundation of Independent Colleges to 
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seek joint financial assistance from 
DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. corporations. They need help because 
FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION WRITE FOR of rising costs, low endowment return, 
LANCASTER, OHIO e¢ OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES BULLETIN 1025 dropping enrollment. 
Diamond Specialty limited — Windsor, Ontario 
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DIGESTED 


READ TO STAFF 


Two executives of Cole Electric Co. in Los Angeles read over an average 
day’s haul of bulletins and periodicals, summarize or underline them. 


news, take note of articles they are particularly interested 


Secretary reads precis 
into tape recorder. 


RECORDED 


Company executives gather around the tape recorder once a day, listen to the playback of boiled-down 


in seeing. 


How to Read Everything 


One of the harassing things about the 
life of a business executive is the 
amount of reading he has to do to keep 
up with the news—of the world, of 
government, of his industry, of his com- 
pany. Newspapers, trade magazines, 
government bulletins, and, now, mobi- 
lization directives pour across his desk 
in an endless stream. 

Much, but not by any means all of 
this material is useful to the executive. 
Still, he has to read it all if only to 
eliminate the nonessential. 
¢ Predigested—Or does he? Executives 
of Cole Electric Co., a small public 
utility supplier in Los Angeles, have de- 
vised a system for getting their reading 
predigested. Without reading a word, 
they can find out the gist of every piece 
of written matter that comes into the 
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office every day. If they’re interested 
in the gist, they can have the whole 
paper sent to them for closer scrutiny. 
All it takes is two readers—or “di- 
gesters,” as Cole calls them—and a tape 
recorder. The digesters, Mrs. Margaret 
Hargreaves and Harry R. Marker (pic- 
ture, top left), read over every piece of 
print that could conceivably influence 
Cole’s business. That’s a lot of reading. 
Each day’s stack includes magazine 
articles, government directives, electrical 
association bulletins, catalogues, etc. 
¢ Precis—After reading each article, the 
digesters either underline a few words 
in it—if the words carry the meaning by 
themselves—or jot down a few sentences 
that spell the import of the piece. 
When the digesters have read and 
capsuled everything, they pass on their 


briefs and underlinings to a secretary 
who reads them into a tape recorder. 
Sometime during the day, either at 
lunch or at a staff meeting, Cole execu- 
tives gather around the tape recorder 
to hear, in brief, what news came in 
that day. As he listens, each executive 
jots down notes identifying the articles 
or bulletins he is particularly interested 
in reading. Then he asks to have a copy 
delivered to his desk. 
e Speedup—Besides saving his dozen 
or so executives a vast amount of read- 
ing time, Fred H. Cole, president of 
the company, thinks his digesting and 
recording system speeds up communica- 
tions. It removes the need for routing 
slips and the consequence of having 
vital information buried in somebody’s 
in-basket. 
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HM Your plant capacity may 

be tied up for defense orders today .. . 

but what about tomorrow? If, like many far-sighted companies, 
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production . . . and lower costs . . . it will pay you well to invite 
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equipment best suited to your product. Take advantage of this 
H-P-M service . . . drop us a note out- 
lining your “new product” plans today. 
There is no obligation. 


Interested in metal working presses? Then 
send today for your free copy of Bulletin 
5005 which completely describes H-P-M 
“Fastraverse” All-Hydraulic Presses. 
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Senator vs. Directors 


Sirs: 

In view of your editorial on June 23 
commenting adversely on my introduc- 
tion of the bill S.1659 to amend the 
antitrust laws, I trust you will allow 
me the benefit of a reply in your col- 
umns. Your editorial suggests that there 
is no need for the bill and that it “goes 
far beyond anything contemplated in 
the antitrust laws” and “aims at recast- 
ing a key part of the antitrust laws.” 
I do not think that the record will sup- 
port your position. On the contrary, 
my bill is an effort to achieve the 
original purpose of the Clayton Act, 
the key to our antitrust laws. 

My bill proposes to amend Section 8 
of the Clayton Act by forbidding any 
person to be an officer, director, or 
employee of more than one corporation 
having assets of more than $60-million. 
Section 8 of the Clayton Act as it now 
stands prohibits the same person from 
being a director in two or more com- 
peting corporations if at least one of 
them has assets of more than $1-million. 

Section 8 has not accomplished the 
objectives for which it was adopted in 
1914. These objectives were set forth 
in reports of the committees of both 
the House and the Senate at that time. 
Its purpose was to reduce the number of 
directorships held by one person in 
order (1) to eliminate positions of con- 
flicting trust; (2) to induce directors 
to concentrate their responsibilities so 
as to give them time to direct; (3) to 
create more opportunities for others to 
tise to positions of prominence; (4) to 
prevent the use of interlocking director- 
ships as a means of eliminating com- 
petition. 

Section 8 has failed to do this job. 
Evidence of this has been clear for 
many years. Writing nearly a decade 
and a half ago, Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy 
in the Saturday Evening Post for Janu- 
ary 16, 1937, cited numerous instances 
involving a “major conflict of interest” 
in a number of directorships, notably 
in the case of private bankers serving 
on the boards of their own clients. 

Section 8 also failed in its stated pur- 
pose to prevent the use of interlocking 
directorships to eliminate competition. 
These are due to serious loopholes: 

(1) There are instances where di- 
rectors who have resigned from the 
board of a competing corporation be- 
cause of the Clayton Act have desig- 
nated an employee of the competitor to 
take their place. This loophole exists 
because the act refers only to directors 
of competing corporations and does not 
prohibit a person who is an officer or 
employee, but not a director, from serv- 
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T.... buildings are typical of 
contemporary industrial design which combines ex- 
cellent appearance, functional use, and economical 
construction. They demonstrate how structural units 
of Timber Structures, Inc. provide fire-safe, low main- 
tenance construction, built for several generations of 
trouble-free use. 

Reasonable costs apply to both the structural units 
themselves, and to the time saving, functional con- 
struction which they make possible. 

But most important is the efficient, profitable opera- 
tion which these wide span buildings provide. With 
post-free spans to suit, production lines may be ar- 
ranged to an ideal pattern. Materials move freely. 
Manpower is effective. Such a structure is more than 
just a building— it is a primary production tool. 

An illustrated booklet, “Industrial Buildings”, con- 
tains pertinent facts about these modern structural 
units. Your nearest Timber Structures office has a copy 
for you; or fill in and mail the coupon, and a copy will 
be sent to you at once. 
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...put it up to PACKAGE 


When the Big Idea is almost workable ... When the new 
packaging slant looks perfect, but needs a machine to 
make it practical amd profitable—that’s when PACKAGE 
engineers put their experience and ingenuity to work 
for you. 

Take bacon and meat wrapping for example. Packers 
and super market operators were quick to see the many 
advantages offered by pre-packaging. It speeds up store 
traffic during rush hours and offers the shopper a more 
appealing product. But pre-packaging by hand is ex- 
tremely slow and céstly. So our engineers solved that 
problem by developing two machines. One is a special 
high-speed Model FA-2 which wraps bacon on cards at 
60 packages per minute. The other machine, our Model F, 
features a self-measuring paper feed which permits the 
consecutive wrapping of meat on trays varying greatly in 
height. Both machines won instant approval, and are now 
widely used by leading companies. 

The case of pre-packaged meats is but one illustration 
of how the Package Machinery Company has been serving 
industry for the past 38 years. Today the leaders in 
virtually every field put their packaging problems up to 
PACKAGE. We believe it will pay you to do the same. 
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MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD , MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO BOSTON CILEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 
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ing on the board of a competing cor- 
poration. 

(2) There are instances where inter- 
locking directorships between buyers 
and sellers have been used to eliminate 
competition. Section 8 does not pro- 
hibit such directorships even though 
their effect on competition may be 
quite serious. 

(3) Arecent Federal Trade Commis- 
sion report on interlocking directorates 
presents a multitude of instances in 
which directors of competing corpora- 
tions meet on the boards of banks, 
insurance companies, and __ utilities. 
These likewise have an adverse effect 
on competition and yet are not 
affected by Section 8 of the Clayton 
Act. 

Finally, Section 8 does not prohibit 
a single person from serving on a multi- 
tude of boards of corporations, each of 
whose affairs are so vast as to require 
the full time of their board members. 
Yet the congressional committees in 
1914 stated: 

“The idea that there are only a few 
men in our great corporations and in- 
dustries who are capable of handling 
the affairs of the same is contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions.” 

Twenty years later the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce said: 

“The picture of persons, assumed to 
be responsible for the direction of in- 
dustrial enterprises, occupying 50 or 
more directorships of corporations is 
the best proof that some change is 
demanded.” 

Is it not absurd to suppose that one 
man can, at the same time, adequately 
participate in the direction of the affairs 
of 20 large corporations? Yet one 
man is, and there are many other simi- 
lar examples. 

The conclusion, therefore, is inescap- 
able that some of our directors hold 
their jobs not because they are needed 
or desired as directors, but as a result of 
their good connections, political or 
otherwise. 

S.1659 is designed only to carry 
out the original objectives of Section 8 
of the Clayton Act. It is fully in keep- 
ing with those objectives, and it deserves 
the support of your publication. At the 
very least, it is not worthy of your 
splendid publication nor is it fair to me 
or to the issue to dismiss the bill and 
my efforts in as derogatory a manner 
as you did. 

Husert H. Humpurey 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


, BUSINESS WEEK is glad to publish the 
Senator’s letter defending his proposal 
to outlaw all multiple directorates. For 
BUSINESS WEEK’S reaction to its main 
arguments turn to The Trend, page 
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A long and powerful arm is the tank-busting “super bazooka.” Yet this 
5-foot rocket launcher tube weighs only 15 pounds because it is aluminum. 
In aircraft rockets, the important motor housings and fin assemblies are 
also aluminum. Planes are mostly aluminum...over two-thirds of a bomber’s 
weight. Millions of pounds of aluminum go into vital parts for tanks, 
trucks, ships. Aluminum foil keeps rations fresh, medical supplies pure. e. sais alas ; See 
; : : pis : ‘ : ~ Extruded aluminum tubing, bas! 
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way civilian uses multiply. Aluminum windows, gutters, insulation, farm , day uses: portable irrigation pipal 
roofing, nails...everywhere people want the metal that is strong yet light, 7 ladders, scaffolding, furniture, etc. 
rustproof, heat-reflecting. Manufacturers and consumers want 
aluminum in automobile parts, refrigerators, appliances. And the 
“kitchen engineers” of America keep looking for their own > ee ; 
pure aluminum foil...Reynolds Wrap > : mand 
pu . ‘ siabiatc rte sts i P- : . “sf f actuat ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 
_ Today's production expansion will provide more aluminum \ ——t same 
for all these uses, first military and then civilian. Reynolds 
is working full time, full speed at the double job we all face... 
fighting shortages and inflation while we fight aggression. 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Reynolds Wrap is ‘‘all-out"’ for defense 
«Return Flight 
Guaranteed 


The expanding primaty aluminum production of Reynolds Metals Come any 
—a historic chapter in the company’s 32 years of continuing growth, 
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Fed up with long excuses and short performance? As a contractor to manufacturers, Evans has 
a record for reliability. In /oading engineering, Evans perfected such railroad equipment as the 
DF Loader, Utility-Loader and Auto-Loader. This Evans loading equipment eliminates costly, 
temporary dunnage and enables box cars to carry capacity loads . . . to deliver the goods 
Damage Free. As a wood fabricator, Evans revolutionized mass production of thin, precision 
made wood products such as battery separators, pencils, rulers, venetian blind slats and many 
other articles made of wood. As a heating authority, Evans pioneered low-cost home heaters 
and high performance heaters and ventilators for buses, trucks and combat vehicles. 

Solving many divergent problems like these required vigorous engineering teamed with top- 
notch production. These same Evans facilities are continuously available to serve you and 
your organization. Evans Products Company, General Offices: Plymouth, Michigan. 

Plants: Plymouth, Michigan; Coos Bay, Oregon; Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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Now: Painless Price Controls 


@ The new price control law changes the whole concept of how 


to keep the lid on inflation. 


@ Manufacturers’ prices may include indirect costs right up to the 


higher levels of July 26. 


. . “ ur 
@ Wholesalers and retailers are guaranteed their ‘customary 
margins over costs—whatever “customary” margins are. 


@ Nobody is supposed to be squeezed. 


@ Power-shorn OPS still doesn’t know how to cope with the 


situation. 


In reworking the price controls sec- 
tion of the Defense Production Act, 
Congress did more than just raise a 
price here and change a tule there. 
Fundamentally it changed the whole 
concept under which price controls are 
to operate. 

As the laws originally stood, cost 
absorption was an integral part of the 
controls structure. It was assumed from 
World War II experience that only by 
tightening the cost screws could you 
keep inflation from spiraling. As price 
controller Mike DiSalle remarked early 
in the game, “If you’re going to have 
price controls, you’re going to have 
cost absorption, too” (BW—Mar.10’51, 
p98). 

Congress thought otherwise. It took 
out cost absorption at both manufac- 
turing and distribution levels. 

In doing this, Congress handed the 
Office of Price Stabilization an adminis- 
trative cramp that still had the agency 
tied up in knots this week—and will 
continue to tie it in knots for weeks 
to come. 

Two amendments did the trick: 

¢ The Capehart amendment. This 
advanced the cutoff date on figuring 
manufacturing costs from Dec. 31 and 
thereabouts to July 26. It also included 
selling, advertising, and office expenses 
under the heading of costs. 

¢ The Herlong amendment. This 
guarantees wholesalers and _ retailers 
their “customary percentage margins 
over costs,” except in cases where goods 
are in short supply—the one time OPS 
would hesitate to squeeze margins any- 
way. 
¢ Sliding Scale—It’s still impossible to 
gaiige the full impact of this significant 
change. But it’s safe to.say that Con- 
gress has in effect created a kind of 
sliding-scale economy. Everyone is 
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guaranteed his regular cut. He tacks 
this markup to his increased costs, 
passes the whole inflationary package 
on to the next man. 

This can keep price increases from 
getting outrageous. But it isn’t price 
control in its World War II sense. It’s 
more like profiteering control. 


1. How Much Inflation? 


The more immediate impact of con- 
gressional action lies, of course, in the 
new cutoff date for figuring costs. 

Here again it is hard to gauge the 
precise amount of inflation it will give 
us, or how soon. In any case, it would 
take several weeks for price increases 
at the manufacturing level to reach the 
consumer. 

Furthermore, would the car makers, 
for example, apply a full 10% increase 
in prices immediately if it were granted 
them tomorrow? With present heavy 
inventories of new cars, it is more likely 
that the car makers would take their 
price increases, then just hold them in 
abeyance as an inducement to early 
buying. 
¢ Some Rises, Anyhow—But eventually 
Congress’ action can only mean some 
more inflation. Economic Stabilizer 
Eric Johnston puts it at 5% to 8% 
over-all. Others think his guess is on 
the high side. They also think you 
can’t hang all the increases on the 
Capehart amendment. Even under the 
preamendment price control orders for 
manufacturers there would have been 
some price rises on the basis of increased 
costs. They wouldn’t have been quite 
so much, though. 

An example, again, is the price of 
cars. Under CPR-30, car makers might 
have been allowed an increase of 7% 
or 8%. Increases under the Capehart 





7 the pacein 
PIPE and TUBE 


PRODUCTION J 


@ Since the introduction twelve 
years ago of the patented Yoder tube 
mills, the number of Yoder mills 
made and sold have far outnumbered 
those of all other resistance-weld 
mills combined. And, due to the high 
quality and low cost of tubing made 
the Yoder way, the demand and uses 
have increased over a hundred fold. 


For making light tubing up to 3-inch, 
and pipe from 3-inch up to 20-inch 
o.d., Yoder mills offer the greatest 
tonnage production per dollar of in- 
vestment, also the lowest labor and 
maintenance cost. 


Recent welder improvements make 
possible up to 20% greater produc- 
tion than from earlier Yoder models, 
and from 40% to 60% more than 
from other makes. This and many 
other new developments make Yoder 
pipe and tube mills a better invest- 
ment than ever before. 


Literature, consultations and esti- 
mates, without cost or obligation, 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Betisteace 
Weld 
TUBE MILLS 








MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


Not a monster tank but a Wellman ma- 
chine to “charge” steel mill open-hearth 
furnaces. A moving carriage extends the 
ram and its box of materials into the fur- 
nace, and revolves it to dump. The whole 
machine moves on rails to efficiently serve 
several furnaces. 


Nimble tongs on this Wellman Ingot 
Charging and Drawing Machine pick up 
ingots weighing up to a ton and place 
them in reheating furnaces. Speed in han- 
dling boosts steel production. 


Final step for ingot is forging. This 
Wellman Forging Manipulator holds the 
steel on the anvil die, turns it, keeps it 
level despite shocks. Whether you need 
specialized steel mill equipment like this, 
or machinery to handle heavy bulk ma- 
terials, Wellman will build it... better. 
The Wellman Engineering Company, 7000 
Central Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellinan will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 





amendment may go as high as 15%. 
Here is some informed OPS guessing 

on the price increases to come: 

Predicted 

Kind of Goods Increase 

Radio, TV, major appliances... . 3% 

Small appliances 

Plastic home furnishings 


5 %-10% 
5 %-10% 
Bakery goods 
Dairy products 


ll. Where It Comes From 


How much of these increases will 
come from allowing such indirect costs 
as advertising and office expenses? OPS 
thinks the number of manufacturers 
who may be helped by figuring these 
costs may be balanced by those who 
would lose out by so doing. The rea- 
son: Increased unit output will force 
many firms to spread their indirect costs 
over a larger production base. 

Even so, it’s a big worry to the price 
controllers, especially as a precedent 
to plague them any time Congress 
decides to review prices. 

Worse yet is the administrative mon- 
strosity thrust on OPS. The Cape- 
hart amendment says any person under 
ceilings can apply for price relief 
“upon a proper showing of his prices 
and costs.” How, ask the controllers, 
can you make a “proper” showing of 
indirect costs? There are dozens of 
bookkeeping and accounting systems 
‘used to allocate indirect costs. Who's 
to say what is “proper’’? 

“The number of firms that can show 
us that information,” says one highly 


placed OPS official, “is negligible.” 


Ill. Formulas in the Works 


Now OPS is stuck with the results, 
and it has been backing and filling for 
the past couple of wecks. 

As late as last week, some controllers 
thought it possible to follow the letter 
of the law, judge each case on_ its 
merits. But such a job would have been 
staggering. OPS would have had to 
hire 15,000 new accountants just for 
this kind of work. 

Later in the week, the line shifted 
toward developing over-all formulas to 
handle overhead costs (BW—Aug.11'51, 
pl7). This means a whole new set of 
manufacturers’ regulations conforming 
to Capehart. The tipoff was an order 
indefinitely postponing the date on 
which use of the six basic manufac- 
turers’ orders becomes mandatory. 


IV. Controllers Disarmed 


The Herlong amendment also pre- 
sents its own special difficulties. ‘These 
aren’t so great as in the Capehart 
amendment, and the inflationary aspect 


is less threatening. It leaves the present 
price structure under OPS orders pretty 
much intact, since most prices are al- 
ready on an_ historical markup basis. 
What it does do is take away a poten- 
tial club from the price controllers. 

In World War II controllers used 
the margin squeeze effectively to pre- 
vent inflation on top of inflation. The 
reasoning behind the method was that 
distribution costs don’t go up merely 
because the price of an article rises. 
¢ The Pass-Through—OPS has used the 
technique this time under the soft- 
goods retail order (CPR-7). In raising 
the price of carpets and rugs at the 
manufacturer level, it permitted re- 
tailers to add only the amount of the 
increase to their price. OPS would not 
allow them a markup on the increase. 

The price controllers were planning 
to use this so-called pass-through tech- 
nique elsewhere. They would have 
used it to a moderate degree, for ex- 
ample, in establishing “community” 
pricing (dollars-and-cents ceilings). Mar- 
gins in processed food would have been 
squeezed slightly. And this would have 
fitted trade practice, say controllers, 
since grocers—for competitive reasons— 
tend not to take the full extent of 
their regular margins when prices rise. 

But the Herlong amendment will 
make this squeeze impossible in the 
future. It guarantees every retailer his 
regular margin. That washes out OPS’ 
hope of a few months ago that eventu- 
ally it could work towards a policy of 
setting standard dollars-and-cents mar- 
gins at the retail level. 

There are worries around OPS that 
Herlong may also create other difh- 
culties in the future. 

The general opinion is that it won’t 
stop community pricing of foods or 
preticketing of appliances (where retail 
prices are set by the manufacturer, with 
OPS approval). But there is some ques- 
tion whether Herlong may not drive 
prices up over levels that would have 
been reached under the old price laws. 
¢ Interpretation—The answer again de- 
pends on your interpretation of the 
language of the law. Does Herlong 
mean the average historical margin of 
all sellers? Or does it mean that each 
seller must get his own historical mar- 
gin? In the latter case, of course, any 
community pricing or _ preticketing 
would have to be based on the margin 
of the highest-priced dealer. 

The people who argue that Herlong 
can be construed to mean the average 
margin say that this meaning is ¢con- 
tained in the legislative history of the 
amendment. 

Whether they are right or not, how- 
ever, it is clear that OPS has no small 
job ahead of it to conform with Con- 
gress’ intent. And it is even clearer 
that OPS has been shorn of some im- 
portant powers. 
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the revolutionary new freight car 


Soon you will be able to ship 
by Unicet—the first really 
new freight car in 52 years. 
Built to carry goods with 
greater safety and economy, 
UNICEL is stronger because of 
new design features based on 
20th century engineering 
principles; lighter because 
new construction techniques 
utilize the advantages of mod- 
ern methods of lamination. 


Unicel has been thoroughly 
pre-tested on the road and in 
the laboratory. lt is now under- 
going official road tests on 

one of the nation’s 


largest railroads. te ; inti 


For full information now—uwrite: 


| PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, Inc. 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. © 230 Park Avenue, New York 


leccbethletchoice. lt 











Thisisa 
Skin Fastener? 


Sure, Charley, but the wardrobe 
mistress never heard of it. United- 
Carr’s Airloc is strictly for airplane 
skins. Made by Monadnock Mills, 
a subsidiary of United-Carr, it’s 
used to fasten cowlings, access 
doors and other types of sheet metal 
enemy ag ap positive- 
ocking Airloc helps cut mainte- 
nance time where it counts... on 
the flight line. 

United-Carr has had years of ex- 
a designing and producing 
astening devices, most of them 
tailor-made to do a particular job 
for a particular wood, ar in the 
automotive, electronics or appli- 
ance industries. Today, because of 
its sound engineering and capacity 
for volume production so vital to 
defense, more manufacturers than 
ever are turning first to United-Carr 
— FIRST IN FASTENERS. 

@ Before bidding on government contracts 
requiring snap fasteners or special 
fastening devices, consult your nearest 
United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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ALL-WOOL CARPET. This Bigelow-Sanford Axminster sells for about $15.75 a sq. 


v.. ri —_s . 


as 


AND- NOW COTTON. New challenger, this Axminster sells around $8.95 a sq. yd. 


Welcome Mat for Cottons 


Carpet industry turns increasingly to rayon blends and 
cotton. Rugmakers hail their emancipation from ups and down of 


imported carpet wool. 


“It has always been unfortunate that 
the carpet industry was tied to the back 
of a sheep.” 

It was last November when F. H. 

Masland, Jr., president of C. H. Mas- 
land & Sons, said this. He wouldn't 
have to say it today. The carpet in- 
dustry is pretty well emancipated from 
the sheep. One prophet even predicts 
that all-wool carpet will be obsolete in 
10 years. 
e Enter, the Blends—The first big wave 
of revolt against the sheep came about 
a year ago, when carpet manufacturers 
began swinging toward  rayon-wool 
blends (BW —Sep.2’50,p65). 

Now a smaller wave is following in 
its wake: the trend toward cotton. Small 
manufacturers have been putting out 
cotton rugs for years. But now it’s the 
big fellows who are doing it—Bigelow- 
Sanford, Mohawk, James Lees, Firth, 
Masland. And Alexander Smith is look- 
ing into cotton, too. 


This is a brand-new venture for the 
big manufacturers; they got into it only 
a month or so ago. Their product is 
not just the small tufted rug to warm 
the bathroom floor, but the big broad- 
looms. Some of the cotton rugs are 
tufted; some are woven on Axminster 
and Wilton looms, just like wool. 

How deeply these newcomers to the 
cotton field are committed, they’re not 
saying. However, Artloom Carpet Co., 
which has been at it for 18 months, re- 
ports half its output is cotton. 
¢ Rayon Popular—Figures are more 
readily available on the use of rayon- 
wool blends. Bigelow-Sanford’s spring 
output was 27% rayon-wool blend; 
by fall it will be over 60%, and still 
rising. Firth’s first-quarter output was 
about 25% rayon-wool: In second 
quarter it was between 35% and 50%. 
Lee had 20% to 25% in blends in 
January; now it’s up to between 25% 
and 30%. Mohawk is well over half 
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“ENGINEERING D}VISION= 


Here’s How 


Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing ... your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 
automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels. Quan- 
tities can be increased or 
decreased on short notice. 
Local service is listed in 
your classified book under 
SERVILINEN, LINEN | SUP- 
PLY or TOWEL SUPPLY. 





*Fairfax continuous towels used by Perfect Circle Corporation are 
serviced by Mid-West Towel and Linen Service of Muncie, Indiana 


Perfect Circle finds Cotton Towels* preferred 


by their employees 


@ Employees of Perfect Circle Corporation, makers of pis- 
ton rings, were genuinely pleased when an efficient cotton 
towel service was installed in both the Hagerstown and 
New Castle, Indiana plants. Management was pleased, too, 
because this new, better-liked towel service has promoted 
good labor relations, while actually reducing the cost of wash- 
room maintenance. 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a 
factory, institution, office or store ... you can be sure that 
soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best job in 
promoting employee morale, building customer good will, 
increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. Cotton towel service is economical, 
it’s efficient and it’s a sign of good management. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 


Fairtax.-lowels Sure Sign of Good Management 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. « WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 





MESSAGES THAT MADE HISTORY * COPYRIGHT 1951 © GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


The Reluctant Dragon... 


Reluctant though he was, King John in ratifying the Magna Charta assured 
himself a permanent place in history . . . and certainly a more prominent 
one than he was ever entitled to by the performance of his other kingly duties. 


The Magna Charta was ultimately to be a dramatic step forward for the 
common man. While the document was never intended to convey all the freedoms 
attributed to it, it was important in establishing certain rights of man above 
the arbitrary rule of sovereign kings. 


Perhaps not so far-reaching but of prime 
importance to you are the documents of 
your business — particularly your 
accounting records. It is a smart econ- 
omy to use a Gilbert Ledger Paper 
for these important records. The new 
cotton fibre content of Gilbert Ledger 
Papers assures exceptional strength 
and long life. The glareless finish is 
appreciated by users, and all 
Gilbert papers are tub sized and a 
air dried for a superb writing sur- me 
face and remarkable erasability. ema 

When ordering ledger paper or XY} : at scons'® 
other papers for office station- . SF genase 
ery use, be sure of the finest... re 
specify a Gilbert Quality Paper. 


SGuiee RT 
<=) 


PAPER COMPANY 


BOND * ONIONSKIN ¢ LEDGER 
INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM * SAFETY 
REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 


‘ 


oe 


A good letter is always better- written on a Gilbert Bond 


116 





in blends. Masland uses approximately 
60%. One major producer thinks it 
may come close to 100% blends by 
next year. 

Another set of figures shows the 
huge inroads rayon has made. In the 
first four months of 1950, the carpet 
industry used 2.1-million 1b. of rayon. 
In the same period this year it used 
10.6-million lb. The talk is that use 
will grow to 30-million Ib. for the whole 
year of 1951. 
¢ What It Means—The industry is 
jubilant over the revolution against the 
unpredictable sheep. Here’s why: 

e The trend away from all-wool 
gives the rugmakers a product that 
people seem to like and can afford. 

¢ It will stabilize wool prices. 

e It will mean huge savings in 
inventory. 
¢ Prices—T’o see the comparative price 
lineup, look at Artloom’s current retail 
price range: 

Cotton—$9.95-$14.95 a sq. yd. 

Rayon-wool—$10.95 a sq. yd. 

All-wool—$9.95 to $24.95. 

That’s fairly typical. Some companies 
start their cottons at $8 or $9. Alex- 
ander-Smith sells its 50-50 wool-rayon 
blend at $14.50. And Firth has 
chenilles that go as high as $50. 
¢ The Wool Angle—Korea set off a 
shortage scare and a buying spree that 
pushed 1950 output of wool and 
blended floor coverings to 86-million 
sq. yd.—second only to 1948’s peak of 
nearly 90-million sq. yd. But it also 
helped push prices sky-high. The vil- 
lain in that play was the rocketing price 
of carpet wool. 

From mid-1949 the price of carpet 
wool climbed steadily until last spring. 
Last April’s average price was five times 
the 1947 average. The price has since 
dropped to about $1.10 a Ib., compared 
with $2.35-$2.40 last winter. 

Wool prices are erratic. There’s a 
reason. Every bit of carpet wool is 
imported, the finest from India and 
the bulk of it from Argentina. There 
are troubles at both sources. India and 
Pakistan last year clamped limits on 
exports and imposed a 30% export duty 
besides. Argentina pushed its carpet 
wool price last April to more than seven 
times the 1947 average. Peron has 
softened his price since then, but car- 
pet people are convinced it’s only be- 
cause they’ve stopped buying. 
¢ Inventory Relief—It’s such shenani- 
gans that make synthetics look like a 
godsend to the trade. Now when wool 
gets erratic the manufacturers will 
simply turn on the synthetic tap. They 
hope synthetics will do for carpet wool 
what synthetic rubber did to stabilize 
the price of natural rubber. 

It means, too, that they'll no longer 
have to place orders six months in ad- 
vance and keep huge reserves on hand. 
One company reports $6-million tied 
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HERE'S A PRACTICAL 
IDEA FOR CUTTING 
YOUR COOLING COSTS! 


“Special-purpose” is a term often used to describe 
industrial refrigeration needs. But does that mean you 
must have specially designed refrigeration equipment 
to meet such needs? ‘ 


Often you do not— as the four installations reported on 
this page prove. In every one, the “special-purpose” 
cooling is actually provided by a standard Frigidaire 
product. Result: substantial saving of money — and of 
time as well. 


Your Frigidaire representative is best able to help you 
take advantage of this practical idea for cutting your 
cooling costs. He is an expert who works with the most 
complete line of refrigeration and air conditioning 
equipment in the country. 


eit nee tre a De 


Here, a standard Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinet does the work of an ex- 
7 _ pensive hydraulic press. By temporarily shrinking parts with sub-zero 
cold, it makes fast, easy work of assemblies that could otherwise be com- 
pleted only under powerful pressures, 


FRIGIDAIRE 4% 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories + Processing * Precision Assembly « Storage « Plant 
Lunchrooms ¢ Medical Departments ¢ Water and Liquid Cooling 


So next time you have a refrigeration or air condition- 
ing problem, call your Frigidaire Dealer, Distributor or 
Factory Branch. Look for the name in Yellow Pages of 
Phone Book. Or write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), 
Ontario. (And be sure to get Frigidaire’s free Refriger- 
ation Security Analysis of your present refrigeration 


costs and future needs.) 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 
or discontinue models, without notice. 


Heat and humidity can result in needless inven- 
tory damage or even losses of many types of 
raw materials, parts and finished products. 
The Frigidaire Self-Contained Air Condition- 
ets shown here supply ideal protection for 
this motor storage room. 


Number of welds between cleaning or replace- 
ment of welding tips rose from 25 to 300 
following the installation of a cooling system 
for the welding machines shown here. Weld- 
ing tips are cooled by coolant chilled in 
standard Frigidaire Milk Cooler. 


High room temperatures softened polishing com- 
pound until it began to smear and slowup work. 
The softened compound was used up faster, 
too. This problem was quickly and easily 
solved by storing the polishing compound 
in a standard Frigidaire Beverage Cooler. ‘ 











Count the house 


(or sales slips, coupons, checks, bills, forms) 


without Counting! 


Let the Tickometer do it . . . automatically and 
accurately, at 500 to 1,000 items per minute—far faster 
than anybody can count by hand. And records both 
full or partial counts on visible registers . . . It is also 
equipped to imprint, endorse, or cancel the checks, 
tickets, or forms counted. ° 

The Tickometer is easy to set, easy to use, does not 
require any special skill or proficiency, can be operated 
by any office worker . . . It is now saving thousands of 
man-hours formerly lost in manual counting, in banks 
and businesses all over the country. 

The Tickometer is rented, never sold . . . does not 
require investment outlay or a costly installation. Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office to show you how the 
Tickometer can save in your business... or send the 
coupon for free booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


TICKOMETER 


Counting, Imprinting Machine 
Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada, 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
1488 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 


Name__ 





Firm tone 
Address 











up in wool inventory. With a depend- 
able supply of fibers close at hand, this 
might be cut in half. 

¢ Durability—All manufacturers agree 
that the price of cotton weighs heavily 
in its favor. Artloom goes so far as to 
insist that, dollar for dollar, it gives as 
good wear as wool. 

Cotton scores a point, too, in the 
clear, delicate colors that are possible 
in a material that is pure white (wool 
varies from gray to yellow tones before 
dyeing). , 

Manufacturers are virtually unani- 
mous on the merits of rayon-wool. A 
blend using good crimped carpet rayon 
is actually stronger than pure wool, 
they say. Rayon also has the same 
color potentials as cotton. 

Wool still has its loyal followers. 
But the majority would echo Masland 
when he says: “The Creator of man 
and beast may have had mutton and 
clothing in mind when He created 
sheep, but I doubt if He had floor 
coverings.” 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





A comeback for carded woolens has been 
sparked by Paris fashion designers. 
These are the soft, loosely woven fab- 
rics that go into women’s coats and 
men’s sportswear. Rhode Island carded 
woolen mills that have been closed 
since 1946—when the wartime sports- 
coat boom faded—are due to reopen. 

2 
“Jersey Jill’ is trademark adopted for 
local eggs by the New Jersey Egg In- 
stitute and dealers’ and farmers’ groups. 
All eggs marketed under the plan will 
be stamped with the trademark and a 
code number for the farm. The state 
Dept. of Agriculture will check on qual- 
ity and freshness. 
: e 
Allied Stores has added another de- 
partment store to its chain—the Palace, 
Spokane. That makes the second Spo- 
kane store for Allied (it owns the Bon 
Marche) and its 76th store nationally. 
Stern Bros. in New York was its last 
acquisition (BW—Mar.31’51,p78). 

* 


Polar brand frozen food has been re- 
introduced by Cedargreen. Frozen. Pack 
Corp. The line is “extra-standard mer- 
chandise, priced as low as possible.” 
It’s competition for “19¢” brand, pio- 
necr in the B grade field (BW —Jun.23 
”51,p134). 
e 

Total advertising investment by U.S. 
business and industry in 1950 is pegged 
by Printers’ Ink at about $5.6-billion. 
This is an increase of better than 9% 
over the 1949, says the magazine. By 
June, this year’s level was topping last 


, 


year by 16%. 
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FINANCE 


It's Sold When It’s Sold 


Minneapolis-Moline uses deferred sales system to smooth 
distribution of heavy farm equipment. Dealers hold machines on 
18-month notes. Sales show up only when farmer actually buys. 


At first glance, the balance sheet of 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. would seem to 
be way out of line to a financial expert. 
Next to those of many of its farm ma- 
chinery competitors, M-M’s inventory 
figure would be excessively large, its 
receivables account excessively small. 

The reason is not poor management, 
however, The strange look of the fig- 
ures is caused by an unusual deferred 
sales system on farm machinery—M-M’s 
answer to the highly seasonal nature of 
its business. 
¢ How It Works—The system, born of 
adversity, works like this: M-M delivers 
big ticket items—the tractors, harvest- 
ers, corn pickers, and balers that 
make up 65% of its business—to deal- 
ers, who sign 18-month noninterest- 
bearing notes. When the dealer sells 
one of the implements, the note on it 
comes due. 

If the dealer wants to, he can pay 
off any note before 18 months and 
take title to the implement himself. 
And if he doesn’t sell the item in the 
18-month period, new financing can 
be arranged. But the very workings of 
the system make this a rarity. 
¢ Paved the Way—The fact that the 
farm machinery business is so ‘ighly 
seasonal paved the way for this unique 
system. Except during sellers’ markets 
—such as the one from 1945 through 
1949—farmers buy their equipment 
when they're ready to use it. About 
82% of farm machinery sales are shoved 
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into seven months—March through 
September. They usually hit a low in 
December—only 1.5% of the year’s 
total—and climb to a high of nearly 
15% in May. 

That creates problems of production, 
sales, inventory, financing for both 
manufacturers and dealers alike. What's 
more, a crop failure or excessive rains 
in some area may shift the whole pat- 
tern. 

Take, for instance, the rains and 
floods in Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri. 
Farmers in those areas have had to 
delay or cancel equipment purchases. 
At the same time farmers up in the 
spring wheat belt are expecting a big 
crop and are stepping up their buying 
of harvesting machinery. 
¢ Hard Times—But hard times as well 
as seasonality made M-M decide to 
revamp its accounting system. Back in 
the early 1930’s the company found it- 
self with sales on its books—and thus 
taxable profits—but with very little 
cash in the till to show for it. The farm 
tools had been “sold” to dealers all 
right, but the dealers couldn’t pay for 
the stuff until they in turn had sold 
the implements to farmers. M-M 
quickly found that you can’t pay wages, 
buy raw materials, or cover the tax 
bill with receivables. 

“A sale isn’t a sale until the product 
has passed into the hands of the ulti- 
mate user,” reasoned W. C. Mac- 
Farlane, M-M’s president. And in line 


with that philosophy he and his asso- 
ciates mapped out the deferred-sales 
plan. 

¢ Two-Way Benefits—MacFarlane says 
the system has many advantages: 

For the dealer, it means less capital 
tied up in big-ticket items: He has two 
selling seasons to move merchandise 
before the note is due. He can have 
ample stocks on hand in advance of 
expected demand-—still at no cost to 
him for inventory. He can take ad- 
vantage of carload freight rates by plac- 
ing fewer and larger orders. And in- 
ventories of big ticket items, instead 
of gathering dust and rust in a stor- 
age yard, are on his show floor where 
customers can see them. 

For the company, it means profits 
are entered on the books only when the 
cash has been received from dealers for 
items sold. Hence taxes accrue only on 
actual dollar income, not on profit yet 
to be realized out of receivables. 

Sales figures are more accurate. They 
now show only equipment that has 
actually been bought by the farmer. 
Until the dealer himself sells the im- 
plement, it is carried as inventory on 
M-M’s balance sheet. At the end of 
May, 1951, for instance, the company 
had a book inventory of $39-million, 
receivables of $12.7-million. If heavy- 
line stocks in dealers’ hands were ex- 
cluded from inventory and added to 
receivables, M-M’s inventory figure 
would have been cut to $31.8-million, 
receivables boosted to $25.3-million. 

Production schedules benefit, too. 
Because the dealer can order well in 
advance, output can be leveled out over 
the year. So there is less tendency for 
orders to pile up at the factory, forcing 
overtime work in some months, lay- 
offs in others. As proof of this, M-M 
is in the lowest rate bracket on the 
Minnesota state unemployment com- 
pensation rolls: Three of its five plants 
are in Minnesota. 
¢ Psychological Bug—The system’s one 
drawback is largely psychological. Be- 
cause actual sales are still subject to 
extreme seasonal influences, M-M’s 
management has had to assure and re- 
assure stockholders that low sales and 
earnings in the late fall and winter 
months are perfectly normal. It’s not 
the fault of the system. 

As evidence of this fluctuation, take 

a look at M-M’s quarterly earnings fig- 
ures for this year. The first quarter 
showed a net income of $596,886; the 
second quarter’s net was nearly three 
times as great, giving the company a 
net for the first half of the year of 
$2,276,156. 
e Percentages Up—In its fiscal 1950 
M-M’s sales rose steadily from a low 
of 2.3% of the year’s total in Novem- 
ber, 1949, to 12.4% in July and 12.5% 
in August, 1950. . 

October, 1950, was the big month 
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tandard Railway 
-7-—_ Equipment 
Manufacturing 
Company 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


The Boardof Directors today declared 
a quarterly dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share on the C. apital 
Stock, pay: able Sept. 1, 1951, to share- 
holders of record Aug. 15, 1951, 
The Board of Directors also declared 
an “extra” divi idend of Twenty-five 
Cents (25c) per share on the Capital 
Stock, payable Sept. 1, 1951, to 
shareholders of record Aug. 15, 1951, 

C. N. Wesley 
July 17, 1951 
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you have specialized services to offer to 
the Business Executives of America such 
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Market Research 
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Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
Industrial Research 
Industrial Designing 
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Tax Consulting 
Patenting 
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Classified Advertising Division 
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FAR FROM THE FARM, Minneapolis-Moline engines pump oil in California. 


saleswise—but for a very special reason. 
M-M announced a price increase three 
months earlier, gave dealers until Oc- 
tober to buy equipment in their hands 
at the old price. Dealers jumped at the 
chance to get this price boost for them- 
selves, so XL M’s sales that month hit 
16.4% of the year’s total. 

e Other Influences—Now take a look 
at the way the weather has affected 
M-M’s sales. In the spring of 1950, 
crop conditions in the Southwest and 
parts of the South were poor. M-M’s 
sales, instead of rising, held about 
steady. from March through June. 


_ Since the company still owned most of 


the equipment in dealers’ hands, it was 
able to meet this situation by reducing 
sales efforts in the affected territory, 
to move harvesting equipment up into 
the spring wheat region. This pushed 
July and August sales several points 
above the normal pattern for those 
months. 

Korea had its influence on farm 
equipment sales, too. All through the 
late winter and spring, sales of tractors 
and implements have been higher than 
normal. But farmers still maintained 
some semblance of their usual buying 
pattern, for they did not rush in to 
buy harvesting equipment in the winter 
time. What they did was pick up trac- 


tors and planting and tillage tools a 
little earlier in the season. 

e In the Big League—Minncapolis-Mo- 
line, in the words of President Mac- 
Farlane, is “either the smallest of the 
large farm machinery firms or the larg- 
est of the small ones.” But since the 
end of World War II its expansion has 
definitely put it in the big league. 

Its sales in 1940 were $16.4-million, 
its net $1.2-million. By the end of 
the war, with the aid of substantial 
munitions contracts, it had boosted 
sales to $42-million, but its net was 
down to $1-million. 

Expansion really got under way in 
1947, after the headaches of reconver- 
sion. Sales in that year hit $50.8-mil- 
lion, the net $4.6-million. By fiscal 
1950 both volume and profits had 
soared to historic highs; sales were just 
short of $80-million, net was $7.3-mil- 
lion. Percentagewise that’s not the best 
showing chalked up within the indus- 
try. But it’s a far better performance 
than the nation’s two largest farm 
equipment manufacturers made in the 
same 1940-1950 period (box). 
¢ Outlook Good-This year the pic- 
ture looks even brighter. Besides ex- 
panding in the territories it previously 
covered, M-M last March, through a 
stock exchange, absorbed B. F. Avery 
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& Sons Co., Louisville. That deal gave 
M-M a big plant at Louisville, an addi- 
tional $6-million to $9-million of an- 
nual business (based on Avery’s 1947- 
1949 operations). But most important, 
it gave M-M a dealer organization of 
nearly 300 in the South, where the 
company has been woefully weak. 
¢The Man—Head of Minneapolis- 
Moline since its organization in 1929 
through merger of three farm imple- 
ment firms, Mack ‘arlane has overcome 
physical as well as business obstacles. 
Three years after engineering the es- 
tablishment of the concern, he was 
critically injured in an automobile ac- 
cident. He has been a paraplegic since 
then. 

Typical of the man is the statement 
he made before a recent meeting of 
the Investment Analysts Club of Chi- 
cago. . After describing the company, 
its operations, and outlook, he added: 

“Some of you men probably saw me 
come into this meeting in a wheel 
chair; and you wondered if I might 
not be ‘on the way out.’ Let me tell 
you I’ve been a paraplegic for more 
than 18 years—and you don’t think 
with your feet!” 


IT&T Purchase 


With cash it acquired by selling 
some of its foreign subsidiaries, Inter- 
national ‘l’elephone & ‘Telegraph Corp. 
is expanding at home. It made one un- 
successful attempt a few months ago 
when it tried to buy American Broad- 
casting Co. (BW —Apr.7’51,p122). Last 
week it succeeded. It bought 31% of 
the common stock and 40% of the 
preferred of Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Chicago, for $24-million. 

Kellogg makes telephone, radio, and 
telegraph equipment. It has assets of 
about $9.5-million; its earnings last year 
were $509,000. 
¢ Customers—Among Kellogg’s major 
customers are independent telephone 
companies, which operate about 18% 
of U.S. phones (BW —Oct.29'49,p84). 
Another important customer these days 
is the Army Signal Corps. The com- 
pany reported last March that it had an 
18-month backlog of orders. 

IT&T itself has plenty of experience 

in the manufacturing side of the busi- 
ness. It has several subsidiaries in this 
field, both in the U.S. and abroad. 
Most prominent is Federal ‘Telephone 
& Radio Corp. 
e Control?—It hasn’t been disclosed 
whether the purchase gives IT&T stock 
control of Kellogg. [T&T bought its 
shares from James C. Kellogg, former 
president, and some of his associates. 
But Kellogg’s son, James H., who is 
now president, has hung onto his 
stock. So have the directors. The 
younger Kellogg says there will be no 
change in management. 
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Do 


POLISHING, 


or 


* RAILROAD BOX CARS... floors re-surfaced 
by American Sanders for a large railroad. Does 
the work in minimum time. 

% TRUCKS AND TRAILERS. A truck line keeps 
its truck-and-trailer beds in shape by sanding 
with American Machines. 

%* TEXTILE TABLES. A garment factory with 5 


tables, 


each 14 ft. by 100 ft. long, employs 


American Sanders to keep these tables “smooth 


as silk’ 


’—to protect silks being handled. 


%* RUBBER TILE. A manufacturer of rubber tile 
uses American DeLuxe Polishers for con- 
tinuous production-line cleaning. 

* SHUFFLE BOARD TABLES...disc sanded 
with American DeLuxe Machines. 

Whatever your special problems in sanding, 
polishing or scrubbing—our engineers can 
help you save time, save money, reduce costs! 
Write for latest catalogs on floor sanders, 


maintenance machines, portable tools. 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 


So. St. 


& 


The 
551 
Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


48 YEARS OF LEADERSH 


MERICA AN 


FLOOR MACHIN 


faster | 


.WHATEVER YOUR SANDING, 
SCRUBBING JOB! 


American 
DeLuxe Floor 
Maintenance 
Machine. 


Floor sanders on large tables 
in textile plant. 








Here’s your best buy for 2, 3 or 4 stories 
Oildraulic Elevators (passenger or freight) are de- 
signed for low-cost installation and economical, 
trouble-free operation. No penthouse or heavy 


load-bearin 


shaftway structure needed . . . power- 


ful hydraulic jack supports car and load. Owners 
report savings up to 29% on installed elevator costs. 
Car sizes, capacities, and controls as required. 
Smooth, quiet Rota-Flow power 


Rota-Flow, revolutionary new hydraulic power 
y ) I 


transmission 


system, eliminates vibration and 


“pumping” noise, and operates with greater efh- 
ciency than any other hydraulic power unit. Auto- 


matic floor levelin 


within 4% inch guaranteed, 
regardless of load size or rate of speed. Power 
sed during rise only—economical. 
Write for Catalog RE-304 
ROTARY LIFT CO. 
1033 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Retary 
OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


PASSENGER OR FREIGHT 


Over 50,000 Oildraulic 
elevators and lifts now in 
backed by 
ast-to-coast 


organization 
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NEW- 
the COPYFLEX 


makes copies 
...iIn seconds 


Speed your... 
> Defense Order Copies 
> Customer Invoices 


> Accounting Reports 


Here’s the new machine that’s revolution- 
izing office systems and paperwork. With 
a BW Copyflex you get crisp, ready-to- 
use direct positive copies—in seconds. 
It makes errorproof replicas of practi- 
cally anything that’s typed, written or 
drawn! And they average less than 2¢ 
each, including all costs for an 8%” x 11” 
sheet.* 

SPEED YOUR OFFICE SYSTEMS. Extra 
copies of your source record can do the 
work of many overlapping forms. Copies 
of original orders can double as produc- 
tion forms, shipping tickets, invoices, etc. 
Copies can be color coded in any of 20 


> Production Orders 


Paperwork 





See how compact the BW Copyflex is. You can put it 
anywhere in your office. It’s a « d 
copying machine. Just connect it to an AC outlet. Any- 
one can operate it. 


let aead 
Pp 


, self-c 





> Price Changes 


color combinations. The possibilities are 
endless. 

REDUCE CLERICAL WORK. By merely 
copying the source record you eliminate 
all transcribing, retyping and proofread- 
ing . . . Errorproof duplicates of letters, 
invoices or reports can be made in a few 
seconds . . . There’s no delay, no time 
lost in needless paperwork. 

YOU‘iL WANT OUR BOOKLET. It describes 
dozens of money saving applications. Or, 
better yet, why not see the amazing BW 
Copyflex in operation? In either case, be 
sure to send the coupon today. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


*WHAT DO YOU PAY? A recent survey shows it costs, on the 
average, at least 50¢ to type a single, ordinary sized page. 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


« Dept. M-61_ 100 Reade St. 
[] Please send me your free booklet 4-1078. 


() | would like to see a Bruning BW machine demonstrated. 


Name 


"chee ores inate: CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. °-—-—"-""-“— 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Transit Tempest 


Old Massachusetts law lets 
street railways use state's credit. 
Worcester company tries to do 
it, and fur begins to fly. 


An old law has come back to haunt 
the citizens of Massachusetts. 

Back in 1918, the state legislature 
decided something had to be done to 
shore up the sagging credit of Massa- 
chusetts street railways. So it passed a 
law providing that any ailing trolley line 
could use the state’s credit. 

e It’s Legal—Under the law, a company 
could ask the Dept. of Public Utilities 
to determine the value of its capital in- 
vestment. If the state or any munici- 
pality wanted to buy the company, it 
could at that price. Pending any such 
sale, the department would supervise 
the operations of the company. At the 
same time, it would have to furnish 
service to the public at cost—including 
a 6% dividend to common stockhold- 
ers on their investment. 

¢One Remembers—Apparently, no 
street railway ever noticed the advan- 
tages of this “cost of service” law until 
Jast May. Then the Worcester Street 
Railway Co., which had lost about 
$430,000 from 1947 through 1950, re- 
membered. 

Worcester Street Railway had _te- 
ceived no rate boosts on its intracity 
fare from 1921 until 1949, when it was 
allowed to charge 5¢ for transfers. In 
1950, after long hearings, the public 
utilities department allowed a boost in 
the basic intracity fare from 10¢ to 
124¢ and raised suburban fares. But 
soon after the boost, the company ran 
into the red again. That was when 
company management decided to go 
ahead. 
¢ A Tempest—Naturally, this stirred up 
the people of Worcester. State repre- 
sentative Francis H. McNamara, of 
Worcester, introduced a bill to repeal 
the old law. He estimated that a 6% 
return to stockholders would boost the 
company’s basic fare to 30¢, and in- 
crease suburban fares approximately 
75%. There’s been no action yet on the 
bill. 

\ couple of weeks ago, Gov. Paul A. 
Dever asked the state legislature to ap- 
propriate $15,000 so that the public 
utilities department could study its un- 
expected duties under the law. He also 
asked for a legislative commission to 
study the problems faced by all transit 
companies in the state. 

And this week the department of 
public utilities started hearings to de- 
termine the capital investment of the 
stockholders of the Worcester Street 
Railway Co. 
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about Accidents that Didn’t Happen 


35 YEARS OF 
PROGRESS IN SAFETY 
These two lines 
show graphically 
the. reduction in 
accident rate of 
about 82 per cent 
between the peri- 
od when Bethlehem 
Steel's safety pro- 
gram wes starting 
and 1950. 


Ordinarily something has to happen to make 
news. But from the viewpoint of a safety 
engineer the most exciting news can be what 
hasn't happened—accidents averted, people 
saved from disabling injury or even loss of 
life, thanks to steady progress in accident 
prevention. 

During Bethlehem Steel’s 35 years of 
organized safety work accidents have been 
steadily reduced. By 1950 the accident rate 
had been brought down to about 82 per cent 
below where it stood during the early years of 
the progrim. Our safety engineers estimate 


that last year’s all-time-low accident rate, 
compared with the period when the program 
was starting, reflected the prevention of 8300 
disabling injuries in 1950. 

While many factors are continually helping 
to make Bethlehem plants, shipyards, mines 
and other properties safer working places, the 
chief motive power behind our safety pro- 
gram is concerted effort by employees and 
management, under the guiding principle: 
“Accident prevention is an integral part of 
the production process, not a separate activ- 
ity.”’.. . The good work is continuing. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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How central monetary 
policies have affected 
American economy— 


The relationship of monetary policy to 
the stability and progress of our economy 
has become a matter of increasing con- 
cern to economists, bankers, and thought- 
ful businessmen and laymen. Now, in 
this book, a man with extensive knowl- 
edge of the Federal Reserve system re- 
views American monetary policy and 
experience during the important 36-year 

period, 1913 to 1950. 
The book explains how 
our central banking 
system has operated 
throughout its exist- 
ence. It discusses the 
objectives of mone- 
tary policy, and how 
we have attempted 
to implement them— 
successfully or un- 
successfully—in a pe- 
riod that embraced a 
A Research Study war, a boom, a de- 
for the Committee pression, and a second 
for Economic world war. 
Development 


AMERICAN 
MONETARY 
POLICY 


By E. A. GOLDEN WEISER 
t Division of mega A Cg 


anced =Study i rinceton 


Ac 
391 pages, 6 x 9, $4.50 


What the reviewers say— 
“It would be a good thing if every chief 
executive officer in every bank could 
read this book.” 

Bm =. CAMERON THOMPSON 
President, Northwest Bancorporation 
“TI have just finished a thorough reading 
of AMERICAN MONETARY POLICY. 
It is excellent.” 
& Rcnene a boos se inceton 


“AMERICAN MONETARY POLICY is 
good; in fact, it is just what it ought 
to be.” 

> Be kes beers 
“Broad appraisal of the Federal Re- 
serve System . needed to be per- 
formed. This study has performed that 
task with excellence and distinction.” 


> a 


Board ormer 


School on” oe od ess Adminis- 
tration, University of California 

ansion of the author's earlier MONETARY 

MAX AG rs ME N s book reviews the principal policy 


a ities and objectives 
Federal Reser rve Board are 


FREE 


ovements in the 


SEE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS 


Send me Goldenweiser’s AMERICAS MONETARY 
POLICY tor 10 days’ exam inat Mm on appre wal 
10 days ¥ will remit $ is few cents for —— 
or return the book postpaid. (We pay for 
remit, with this 


Company 


Position 
This offer applies to U. S only. 





Odd-Lot Stock Dealers Under Fire 


Round-lot brokers want to scotch the boost in commission 
for small-block dealers. They say it hurts sales. 


The increased charge for buying and 
selling small blocks of Big Board shares 
(BW—Aug.4'51,p102) has rolled up a 
storm in Wall Street. The Assn. of 
Customers Brokers, composed of broker- 
age employees who deal with the gen- 
eral public, is complaining that “the 
increase in the odd-lot ditferential is 
hurting sales. 
¢ Round Lots vs. Odd Lots—About 
75% of the trading volume on the new 
York Stock Exchange is in round lots, 
usually multiples of 100 shares. ‘This 
business is handled for you by. your 
regular broker on a straight commission 
basis. He acts as an intermediary be- 
tween you and another broker repre- 
senting the seller. 

But your regular broker isn’t set up 
to handle orders of less than 100 shares. 
He turns such orders over to an odd-lot 
broker, who isn’t really a broker at all. 
He’s a dealer who sells you stock or 
buys it from you for his own account. 


7 June, 1949= 100 


He has to buy and sell round lots to 
handle your smaller orders. ‘That forces 
him to be constantly long or short of 
the market. 
e Added Protection—T’o protect him- 
self against any “inventory losses” and 
to pay his overhead, the odd-lot dealer 
has been executing all orders so as to 
give himself a profit of 4 of a point 
(124¢) on each share of your order. 
This added cost is tacked onto your 
regular broker's commission. 

here are four New York Stock Ex- 
change firms that specialize in odd lots. 
They have boosted the differential to 4 
of a point on shares selling at $40 or 
above. They say it’s necessary because 
their costs, particularly wages, have gone 
up fast in recent years. 
¢ Unpopular Boost—However, their ac- 
tion brought down the wrath of the cus- 
tomers’ brokers group, who have com- 
plained to the New York Stock Ex- 
change that the boost will discourage 
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Seat Prices Point to Lagging Market 


The price of seats on the New York 
Stock Exchange is supposed to be a tip- 
off to long-range prospects for stock sales. 
When brokers foresee big sales volume, 
they're willing to bid higher for seats. 
Right now the brokers don’t seem op- 
timistic. Seats are selling at around $56,- 
000, only 40% higher than in June, 1949, 
when the bull market started. Sales volume 


has been much higher than that (see chart). 

As factors in future sales volume, brok- 
ers seem more impressed by the trend 
toward higher costs and higher taxes than 
by the high level of the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials. The industrial average has risen to 
about two-thirds of its 1929 high. But 
a seat on the Big Board today will cost 
you only about 11% of the 1929 peak price. 
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stock buying by smaller investors. 
Nicholas F. Novak, president of the 
association, suggested that the odd-lot 
firms go back to the old rate, try to 
offset higher costs by going after more 
volume. 

Novak says he feels that the boost 
“will go a long way toward nullifying 
the great strides that have been made 
in relations between the New York 
Stock Exchange and the public.” He 
also claims it will weaken the position 
of brokers who are trying to compete 
with distributors of mutual fund shares. 

However, odd-lot dealers point out 
that there are plenty of good stocks 
selling below $40, especially since stock 
splits have become so popular. Those 
small investors who would be con- 
cerned by an increase that amounts to 
only 124¢ a share can find plenty of 
investments among cheaper stocks. 
¢ Justification—Odd-lot men scout the 
argument that their boost plays into the 
hands of mutual-fund competition— 
with considerable logic. Suppose, they 
say, you bought 10 shares of du Pont 
at $98. Your brokerage commission 
is $6, while the odd-lot dealer’s fee 
has been raised from $1.25 to $2.50. 
Your total charge is still well under 1% 
of the purchase price. But the purchase 
of 10 mutual-fund shares selling at the 
same price could easily involve pay- 
ment by the buyer of a loading charge 
of 7% ($68.60) or 8% ($78.40). 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Business bank loans fell off $256-million 
during April-July period, the Federal 
Reserve Board reported. But it wasn’t 
an across-the-board drop: Loans to com- 
modity dealers and food, liquor, and to- 
bacco manufacturers dropped, but those 
to textile, clothing, metal, metal prod- 
ucts, and public utility companies rose. 
a 


Bethlehem Steel is paying only 24% 
on the $100-million up-to-two-vear bank 
loan it recently arranged (BW—Aug.11 
’51,p30). That low a rate is normally 
given only to prime-risk 90-day bor- 
rowers. Wall Street had expected Beth- 
Ichem to be assessed at least 23%. 
e 

Tax collections—federal, state, and local 
—climbed to more than $54.6-billion in 
fiscal 1950. That’s 2% higher than the 
vear before and a record. State receipts 
rose 7% to more than $8.9-billion; 
local collections jumped 8% to $8.9- 


Plant-Wide Fire Protection 


from a single 
LOW PRESSURE 


CARBON DIOXIDE 
storage tank 


Now, your larger size fire hazards can 
be protected more efficiently at less 
cost, thanks to C-O-TWO Low Pres- 
sure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Ex- 
tinguishing Systems. Simple piping, 
running from one centrally located 
storage tank, instantly transports clean, 
non-damaging, non-conducting carbon 
dioxide anywhere in the plant area... 
to flammable liquids, electrical equip- 
ment, storage spaces, manufacturing 
processes and record vaults. Fire at any 
protected location is extinguished in 
seconds with an absolute minimum of 
expense and interruption. 

Flexibility is the keynote of these 
new type C-O-TWO Fire Extinguish- 
ing Systems... the low pressure car- 
bon dioxide storage tanks range in 
capacities from one to fifty tons... 
discharge facilities can either be man- 
ual mechanical, manual electric, auto- 
matic mechanical, automatic electric 
or a combination of these . . . especially 
installed to fit your particular needs. 
Future plant expansion is easily and 


economically provided for by initially 
installing an oversized low pressure 
carbon dioxide storage tank and adding 
the supplementary discharge facilities 
at a later date. 

C-O-TWO Low Pressure Carbon 
Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Sys- 
tems are built with the same superior 
design and high quality workmanship 
that have characterized C-O-TWO 
High Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type 
Fire Extinguishing Systems for many 
years. Whether it’s fire detecting or 
fire extinguishing . .. portables or built- 
in systems... C-O-TWO means experi- 
enced engineering that assures you of 
the best type equipment for the par- 
ticular fire hazard concerned. 

So, with current expensive delayed 
replacements, why not let an expert 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineer 
help you nowin planning fully approved 
fire protection facilities for your vari- 
ous properties. Complete free informa- 
tion and descriptive literature is yours 
for the asking. Get the facts today! 


billion. Federal taxes, however, de- 
clined slightly to $37.7-billion. 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEWARK 1 ¢ NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 


* 
National Distillers Corp. will soon sell 
publicly $50-million of new preferred. 
Of the proceeds, $27-million will be 
used to refund outstanding short-term 
bank loans, the rest as cash resources. 
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WOULD 


be youn anawen ? 


Teflon rods produced to closer toler- 
ances than previously available are 
now being continuously extruded, as a 
result of our new processing technique. 


Difficult design problems are being 
solved by Teflon’s complete resistance 
to practically all chemical attack. Its 
useful range of service extends from 
-100°F to 480°F. The unusual elec- 
trical properties of Teflon are virtually 
unchanged throughout its wide service 
temperature range. 

Write for our new folder descibing 
Teflon and nylon rod, strip and tubing. 


OLYMER CORPORATION | 
Reading, Pa. 


NYLON 
~ & TEFLON 
S 





FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENT 


FIRE strikes without warning. This 
fact emphasizes the need to protect 
buildings and contents with GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers, for these 
sprinklers discover and stop FIRE 
-.. they also net large savings in 
FIRE insurance costs. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





THE MARKETS 


What the Index Doesn't Show 


When trading is slow, a few blue chips can make a big 
splash in the Dow-Jones averages. Big Board has to work hard to 
-get past million-share volume these days. 


Need a fourth for bridge? 

You can easily get one these days on 
the trading floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange. By Tuesday of last week Big 
Board trading had turned so quict that 
an above-average final hour was needed 
even to send the day’s volume past the 
million-share. 

It’s not only a matter of small vol- 

ume. Trading has also become increas- 
ingly selective. The Big Board’s dimin- 
ished activity has been concentrated in 
relatively few issues. These include 
many of the stocks making up the 
Dow-Jones industrial index. 
e Trick Yardstick—All this means that 
the Dow-Jones yardstick, as you see it, 
has some tricks in it. Often it has risen 
when gains were confined to less than 
half of all issues traded (chart, above). 
Over the past six weeks, in fact, about 
40% of advances in the index were 
scored when as few as 38% to 44% of 
all issues traded showed plus signs at 
the end of the day. 

The number of new daily highs re- 
corded lately is somewhat deceiving, 
too. Actually they were scored by a 
very minor segment of the board’s 
1,050-odd listed common stocks. Only 


112 issues, for example, were responsi- 
ble for 205 daily highs chalked up dur- 
ing six recent trading days. Of these, 
61 popped up on the honor roll from 
two to five times. 
¢ Blue-Chip Target—What’s behind 
this state of affairs? Primarily it’s the 
continued absence of the general public 
from the trading arena. Buying has 
come mainly from institutional inves- 
tors—the investment trusts, life insur- 
ance companies, pension and_ trust 
funds, and such buyers, as usual, have 
all been aiming at the same target: the 
blue-chip issues. 
¢ Crystal Ball—And what does all this 
mean for the future? If you ask that 
question in the Street, the answer de- 
pends on which prophet you address. 

Half the market seers tell you not to 
worry. We're only going through a 
temporary period of consolidation, they 
say; once that is over, prices will again 
head up. But the other half of Wall 
Street feels just the opposite; it ex- 
pects the market to fall out of bed one 
of these days. Some foresee the D-J 
industrial average taking a 30- to 40- 
point spill. 

Behind this sharp difference of opin- 
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ion are markedly different bets as to 
whether or not we can expect a return 
of the inflation factors that created so 
many spectacular rallies in the market 
not so long ago. 

According to the bulls, while many 
crosscurrents are still playing in the 
market, the main tide is still inflation- 
ary. And they maintain the best way 


to protect your savings and capital from 
ravages of the latter is to buy and hold 
“good” stocks. The bearishly inclined 
claim, however, that our productive fa- 
cilities are now so large that all soft- 
war and civilian demands for goods can 
be met without trouble; ergo, we face 
no inflation such as the bulls (and offi- 
cial Washington) now visualize. 


Bond Prices Firm Up—But . . . 


. From here on the going may prove 
a little slower and tougher. 

Bond prices generally have evidenced 
striking recovery power lately. 

Early this week, for example, the 
pivotal long-term, bank-eligible Treas- 
ury 24s were up at levels some 24 
points above their recent 1951 low; the 
noneligibles were almost 14 points 
higher. As might be expected—since 
they take their cue from the Treasuries’ 
price movements (BW—Aug.4’51,p96) 
—even sharper recovery gains are now 
in view among municipals and, as re- 
vealed in the sampling below, among 
corporate bonds. 

According to students of the govern- 
ment market, what we’ve been selling 


Moody 
Rating 
AA Amer. Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1986 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 4s, 1995 
Bethlehem Steel 3s, 1979 
Brown Shoe 34s, 1971. 


Carolina P. & L. 27s, 1981 
Chesapeake & Ohio 34s, 1996 
Commonwealth Edison 27s, 2001 
Consumer Power 3's, 1981....... 


104.50 


Crucible Steel 314s, 1966 99.25 
Detroit Edison 3s, 1970. 105.25 
Duke Power 314s, 1981 
Erie R. R. Income 4s, 2015...... 81.87 
General Foods 3 44s, 1976 


Georgia Power 34s, 1981 
Great Northerr. 2%s, 1982. eaialst 96 

Gulf, Mobile Ine. 5s, 2015......... 87.00 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 34s, 1970..... 96.00 


Mead Corp. 3s, 1966 102.50 


lately is a “technical rally,” a move of 
the sort you normally expect after an 
extended sharp price drop. There are 
some signs that it may be petering out. 

Whether this stop-look-and-listen 
forecast will prove correct is still any- 
body’s guess. There’s no denying these 
facts, however: (1) that recent activity 
in the bellwether government market 
has been very much on the light side; 
and (2) that many of the advances 
scored probably were due more to dealer 
markups than to gains chalked up in 
actual transactions. 

So the trade will watch the govern- 
ment market carefully from here on. 
Its moves will determine the subsequent 
trend of corporate money rates. 


-———1951 Losses——. 
At At 
1951 Price Range Recent Year's Recent 
High Lew Level Low Level 
96.50 87.00 96.12 9.6% 0.1% 
129.87 116.50 120.00 9.1 
104.50 99.25 100.25 4.6 


First offered @ 100.00 June 1951 *104.00 
First offered @ 101.25 Feb. 1951 .50 


104.75 96.75 25 


. First offered @ 101.33 Jan. 1951 50 
First offered @ 101.47 Mar. 1951 .50 


99.75 96.00 -12 
105.50 98.00 62 


First offered @ 101.93 Apr. 


82.75 70.12 00 


First offered @ 100.00 June 12 
. First offered @ 101.78 June 00 


96.00 81 $0 
88.37 78.50 00 
97.00 92.50 50 


102.75 100.00 00 


Minnesota P. & L. 35s, 1981...... First offered @ 101.75 July 1951 50 


New England Power 274s, 1981. ... First offered @ 102.13 Feb. 1951 50 


New York Central 4's. 2013...... 77.50 
AAA Norfolk & Western 4s, 1996........ 128.00 


AA Pacific G. & E. 3s, 1971 104.00 


BAA Penna. R. R. 4s, 1984 103.50 
AA Shell Union Oil 244s, 1971 97.62 


AA So. Cal. Edison 274s, 1976 ........ First offered @ 101.34 Feb. 75 


BA Southern Pacific 44s, 1981 100.37 
AAA Standard Oil (N. J.) 23s, 1971..... 96.75 


BAA Tenn. Gas. Trans. 2%s, 1974...... First offered @ 101.25 Feb. 496.00 


AAA Union Pacific 244s, 1991 .25 


A United Gas 3%s, 1971 First offered @ 102.37 July 


BAA U.S. Rubber 25s, 1976. 00 
AA Virginia Elec. & P. 2%s, 1975... . 00 
AA Virginian Ry. 3s, 1995 : 
AA Westinghouse Elec. 254s, 1971 00 

DOW-JONES BOND AVERAGES 

Higher-grade rails .53 
Second-grade rails 40 
Utilities 94 
Industrials 101.68 
N.B. All prices are in percent of par. 
* Bid price. # Comparison with offering price. 
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79.25 62.00 25 
132.00 118.00 


105 .00 97.62 12 
107.75 92.12 .00 
98.25 93.00 


102.25 90.50 .62 
96.75 91.87 00 


ANA Bm Ow 


96.75 87. .00 


98.37 96.3 87 
101.75 92. 
100.50 92. 37 
101.37 96. 


WUOwDH OD ANOW UAHA AN: 


109.05 98. 
99.53 93. 
104.00 97. 
102.00 


NP ea 
or awn 





FINDS WAY TO PICK 
GOOD DISTRIBUTORS 


“We had a real on our hands try- 
ing to find the right distributors to push 
our new line in upstate New York. How 
could we be sure that the men we picked 
would be aggressive enough for the job? 
We finally decided... 


«esto check with our bank — Marine 
Midland. Their officers in 49 communi- 
ties had the next-door neighbor knowl- 
edge of local businessmen we needed and 
helped us to make the right choice.” 


Would you find it useful to have a 
ready source of local information 
about New York State markets and 
people? Then it may be advanta- 
geous for your company to bank with 
The Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The officers of the Marine Midland 
banks that serve 49 New York State 
communities have an intimate 
knowledge of local business, industry 
and people. Let us show you how 
this firsthand knowledge can bene- 
fit your business. 


The 

MARINE MIDLAND 

TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








SNOW TIME 


is no time 


’ to 


@ Yes, the time to look for trouble 
is now while the weather is warm 
and repairs may be made easily. 
Windows like those illustrated at the 
Shirtcraft Company should be regu- 
larly inspected to be sure that they 
are tight to keep out moisture, 
drafts, and cold. 


An inspection by A. J. DuKett of 
Tremco made at the request of Harry 
Kenvin, the plant assistant manager, 
showed that water was coming 
through brick sills. Metal windows 
were in poor condition with putty 
disintegrating and metal rusting. 


Frank Bachman, the company 
maintenance man, was shown by 
DuKett of Tremco how to apply a 
special mastic to the brick ledge to 
stop water penetration. Old crumbly 
putty was removed with the help 
of acetylene torches to soften it. 
Windows were reglazed with Tremco 
Glazing Compound, a mastic which 
won't chip, crack or fall out. 


Finally the sash were painted with 
Tremgard Aluminum paint. The 
vehicle of this paint is a rust inhibitor 
and permits labor-saving application 
without removing all of the rust. 
These results achieved at a lower 
cost resulted in tight sash, with a 
long service life ahead. 


These tasks, and other more 
general problems of maintenance, 
are easily accom- 
plished in good 
weather. Don’t wait 
for snow. Ask the 
Tremco Man to 
look over your 
premises now. It 
can help a lot in 
saving on fuel bills! 
Write The Tremco 
Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ak ms 
A. J. DuKett 
Tremce Man 


BENICO 


PRODUCTS AND METHQODS 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE 





DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Answers to Pricing Problems. 


Amendments to price control laws have changed pricing 


methods. It’s still confusing. But 
that should help you. 


How in the world is a businessman 
supposed to price his goods these days? 

The Capehart amendment to the 
new controls law says industry must be 
granted liberalized ceilings (page 111). 
But it says, too, that existing orders of 
the Office of Price Stabilization are 
still valid. Yet OPS has announced 
that some of its orders are no longer 
mandatory. 

This crossfire has confused a lot of 
businessmen. Here’s a rundown of some 
of the questions they are asking Wash- 
ington—together with the answers: 

Q. Under what order is a manufac- 
turer supposed to figure his ceiling 
prices? 

A. For the time being he must price 
under one of two regulations: the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation—last Janu- 
ary’s freeze—or the appropriate tailored 
ceiling price regulation issued for his 
industry. (CPR-30 covers machinery; 
CPR-37, cotton textiles; CPR-47, shoes; 
CPR-45, apparel; CPR-18, revised, wool 
yarns; and CPR-22, most other manu- 
factured goods.) 

Q. How does he know which to use? 

A. He may use whichever order gives 
him the best deal—unless he has already 
put a price into effect under a tailored 
regulation; in that case, he has to stay 
with it. And if he uses a tailored order 
for one item, he has to use it for all 
the goods he makes—even if some re- 
quire rollbacks. 

But note this: The mere act of filing 
a new price schedule with OPS doesn’t 
constitute “putting an order into ef- 
fect”; unless goods were actually offered 
at the new price, the manufacturer is 
free to return to the GCPR level. 

Q. But what about OPS’ Aug. 13 

deadline for complying with the manu- 
facturers’ orders? 
* A, Ignore it. The deadline has been 
revoked. Remember, though, that you 
can’t start using an increased ceiling 
price until 15 days after filing a Form 
8 with OPS. 

Q. When can I start enjoying the 
benefits of the Capehart amendment? 

A. You will have to file an applica- 
tion for relief with OPS first. ‘In it, 
you must show that you are suffering 

ause existing orders don’t permit 
inclusion of all your cost increases 
through July 26. 


here are questions and answers 


Q. Where do I get an application 
blank, and what will it ask? 

A. OPS hasn’t decided yet just what 
it should do about these appeals. Price 
boss Mike DiSalle says he’d need 15,000 
new“employees to process them. So it’s 
beginning to look as if he will grant the 
benefits of the Capehart amendment 
to all manufacturers. 

Q. How will he do that? 

A. By issuing amendments to the 
existing tailored orders—or complete 
substitutes—that incorporate the base- 
period and cost-cutoff dates of the 
Capehart amendment and _ usc __ its 
broader definition of includable costs. 
(Increased overhead, advertising, and 
selling expenses would be used in com- 
puting ceilings.) 

Q. When will these new orders or 
amendments be issued? 

A. OPS hopes to have them out 
within a month. 

Q. What do distributors do for this 
next month or so? 

A. They continue to price under ex- 
isting tailored orders, for the most part. 

Q. But isn’t there a clause in the 
new law that is supposed to benefit 
distributors? 

A. The Herlong amendment guar- 
antees that dealers can continue to use 
historical markups. The fact is that 
most OPS orders already permit such 
margins; the Herlong amendment sim- 
ply guarantees that OPS won’t ever try 
to squeeze margins. 


Cities Out in Cold 
On Material Controls 


State and municipal government offi- 
cials are begining to think they are the 
forgotten men of the mobilization pro- 
gram. Collectively they conduct a $9- 
billion annual business; yet they are 
having a tough time trying to convince 
mobilization officials of their need to 
operate. 
¢ Double Trouble—As they see it, their 
problem is twofold: 

¢ They have to go along with the 
materials conservation and credit te- 
straint called for by chief mobilizer Wil- 
son (BW—May12’51,p132). ‘That means 
postponing many public works projects. 
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e They must obtain materials and 
supplies for normal operations. 

The first pinch is the less painful of 
the two. States and municipalities can 
get along as they are—though some of 
their suspended projects would have 
made it easier. 
¢ Ouch!—But the second pinch really 
hurts. Salesmen are staying away from 
city halls and state houses. Mills are 
even refusing orders. Nobody wants 
state and municipal business, it seems, 
because there is no priority protection 
for their orders. A bill to put local gov- 
emments on the same footing as pri- 
vate business was killed by the House of 
Representatives. It may be resurrected. 
Meanwhile, there’s no relief in sight. 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Autos are moving out of dealers’ hands 
faster than manufacturers can replace 
them, the industry told NPA. Its ad- 
visory committee said sales were far 
from lagging behind the output allowed 
by NPA. 


a 
Electric motor makers are falling behind 


on deliveries because they can’t get 
materials, they told NPA. Delays of B t: O VW Nn & R O ot tra V el S 
two or three months are looming. And 


the situati ill get worse, they said, ° . 
se Fa Shox: tenth quiiier slintanak i in t h eC b e S t of &. l r S | e S 





increased. 

e 
Hardwood plywood is in oversupply, at , A ‘ . : 
least for the time being, NPA. an- From Goliad to Guam... on a multitude of indus- 
nounced. It urged the Defense Dept. trial projects you'll find the trade-mark “Brownbilt” 
to switch specifications away from soft- cd go a ° és ” 
wood, to balance the supply. ...amark which has come to mean “job well done. 

® I ASS ae ees, i : : 

i ; n thirty-five years Brown & Root has built a tre- 

Military needs are taking five out of : sel 


every six pounds of cobalt available, mendous backlog of satisfied clients . . . clients who 


NPA told the ceramic tile industry. have time and again called on Brown & Root to do 
NPA tured down the industry’s re- 
quest for more cobalt oxide. 
bd rT . * . 
Whatever your project, wherever it might be, IF 


ECA signed an agreement in Oslo ai 
that will supply Norway with the you are looking for the utmost efficiency and economy 


equivalent of $24-million in Marshall ne ne and construction, Brown & Root 
Plan counterpart funds for a new én 53 sg . 
aluminum plant. The loan will be re- would like to discuss the subject with you. 
paid over 10 years in the form of 7,800 
tons of aluminum per year. 


om 
Air filter makers will get advance CMP BRO W 1) * bone Inc. 


allotments for the first three quarters 
of 1952. They'll be issued during the 
fourth quarter of this year, NPA told BROWN.-BILT 
the industry’s advisory committee. ‘This 
should smooth out the problem of get- ees ae a ee 
ting on mill schedules, NPA said. CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 

* 
Copper foundry products*for the fourth Associate Companies — © BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 
pe were 470-million Ib., compared © ROUN 4 ee 
with an estimated supply of 235-million 
Ib. NPA cited + tg gures to justify a 
50% cut given to makers of water 
meters. 


another job. 
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Liberty 


WOOD SHELVING 


SET IT UP 
WITHOUT 
THE USE OF TOOLS 


Completely prefabricated, precision cut. 
Ready for assembly without the use of tools. 
Standard unit measures 84” high, 42” wide, 
24” deep, with 12%” clearance between 
shelves. Made of clear Ponderosa pine, 
complete with patented locking brackets 
ms applied. Adaptable for all shelving 
needs. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 





720 S Dearborn Street. Chicag 


Globe Production Lifts 
speed machine-feeding jobs 








Drawing shows oper 
ating principle of Pro 
duction Lift. Installation 


plan varies to meet 


There is a Globe Production Lift for almost 
any job—feeding sheet steel into a brake or 
shears—raising paper stock to a cutter—feed- 
ing conveyor systems, etc. Globe Production 
Lifts save time, motion, and strain—the 
OiLIFT powered platform ‘inches’ upward 
so the material is always on the right level 
for easiest and fastest handling. 


Got a Lifting Problem ? 
GLOBE has the answer 
Muscle is the world’s most 
wasteful lifting power. A 
Globe OiLIFT will do it 
cheaper and better. 

For helpful data on Self- 
Leveling Ramps, Machine 
Loading Lifts, Industrial 
Truck Service Lifts, Pro- 
duction Lifts, etc., write 


for Bulletin BW-320. Babes 


GLOBE 1000 E. MERMAID LANE 


one Ge ay PHILADELPHIA 18, PA 


(Factories of Des Moines, lowa. and Philadelphio, P 


customer's’ needs 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 





Will CMP Bar Late Filers? 


Companies that didn’t file for fourth-quarter allocations 
won't be frozen out entirely, it appears. But they may have 


pretty rough going. 


Happy-go-lucky makers of consumer 
durable goods who thought the Na- 
tional Production Authority was fool- 
ing about fourth-quarter metals applica- 
tions are in for a jolt. 

How many there are, not even NPA 
knows for sure. But it suspects that 
quite a number of appliance manu- 
facturers disregarded the deadline for 
filing Controlled Materials Plan appli- 
cations for steel, copper, and aluminum. 

And the plight of the manufacturer 
without an allotment may be critical 
by the time November and December 
roll around. . After that he, too, will be 
under CMP’s tent—if he files an applica- 
tion for first-quarter metal when he is 
supposed to. 
¢ Not Just Fooling—This is what hap- 
pened. Durable goods makers were 
asked to file before there was any de- 
cision to bring them under CMP. It 
was a sort of “‘just-in-case’”’ request. 
The industry didn’t take it too seri- 


Aluminum for B-47 Stratojet bombers is 
guarded by a plastic coat at every stage 
of handling at the Boeing plant in Wichita, 
Kan. As it arrives, each sheet is sprayed 
with a plastic lacquer, developed by Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co. The coating is 
stripped off before each manufacturing 
operation and sprayed on again after each 


ously. The first deadline of July 31 
brought such a light response that NPA 
gave the industry an extension until 
Aug. 15. 

There has been a bulge in NPA 
mail, but it looks as though a lot of 
appliance makers have dealt themselves 
out of fourth-quarter allotments. 
¢ What to Do—Nobody knows just 
what to do about them. Latecomers 
applying for fourth-quarter construction 
materials got a curt note in reply: no 
more materials. But this may not 
happen to appliance makers. They 
have powerful friends in Congress and 
more than once have demonstrated to 
NPA that it pays to handle them with 
care. 

Besides, controls boss Manly Fleisch- 
mann has already set a milder tone. 
He says nonfilers will not be frozen out 
entirely. But he also says that applica- 
tions which arrived after Aug. 15 will 
not be processed. If he sticks to this, 


step. After being dried by infra-red lights, 
the lacquer has consistency similar to cellu- 
lose tape. The whole idea of the plastic 
wrapping is to prevent damage to the 
aluminum surfaces during handling. By set- 
ting up wind resistance, deep scratches 
could cut the speed of the 600-mph. 
bomber by as much as 20 mph. 
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HELPING INDUSTRY GROW 


all along the line... 





Standard Buildings by LURIA 


save time, effort and expense in every 
phase of industrial expansion 





Wherever new buildings are needed — for manufacture, storage, 
distribution, sales and service— more and more companies are 
meeting their exact requirements with Standard Buildings by 
Luria. For these low-cost, permanent, steel-frame structures 
have proved to be the practical solution to many of today’s 
building problems. 

Luria Buildings save time because they are alreidy engineered 
for you — manufactured by modern mass-production methods — 
shipped completely fabricated and erected on your building 
site by trained crews. They save effort because you can get 
exactly what you want from a standard line, without the usual 
time-consuming details in planning and procurement. And they 
save expense without compromising on quality, through the 
proved economies of standardization and repetitive production. 

No single-story building is too large or too complex to profit 
from Luria’s completely flexible system of standardization. For 
further information, ask for your free copy of our 20-page 
catalog on Standard Buildings by Luria. 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. 
District Offices: 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Philadelphia Washington, D. C. 
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MISSION 


for 
Mass Production 


To ‘extend the range 
of jet fighters, wing fuel 
tanks have been developed to 
be dropped when empty. Two 
tanks are lost on every flight, so quan- 
tity production at low cost is imperative. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation turned to 
Clearing for a special hydraulic press to solve 
this problem. These expendable tanks are now being 
produced as required. 
Providing the means to produce large quantities of 
metal items at low unit cost has been Clearing’s chief con- 
cern since the company was founded. Parts even larger than 
shown here, and other parts tiny by comparison, are being 
turned out economically on Clearing presses today. It will pay 
you to consult Clearing with your problems. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET x CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


SUBADIONG HII9329 





it means plenty of trouble for the non- 
filers. 

* Metal Is There—Here’s why. Long 
before Fleischmann announced that 
makers of consumer durables would 
come under CMP, his allocaters had 
set aside steel, copper, and aluminum 
for the industry. The steel set asic 
was supposed to allow 65% of the 1950 
production rate; copper and aluminum 
were set a little lower to encourage 
substitutions. 

Then came the decision to bring 
consumer durables under the CMP 
allotment system, and the last-minute 
call for applications. None of this 
affects the set-aside for the industry, 
so far as tonnage is concerned. Failure 
of some in the industry to file applica- 
tions doesn’t take away any tonnage 
for the fourth quarter. So technically 
they can go ahead and place their orders 
—if they can find a producer of con- 
trolled materials to accept them. 
¢Can’t Count on It—The catch is 
that appliance makers who did file 
their 4B applications and received their 
allotments will be shopping around, 
too. CMP-approved orders can knock 
unrated orders off mill schedules any- 
time after Nov. l1—which means the 
manufacturer left outside the CMP 
system can’t count on delivery even 
if his order is accepted. 

If CMP were working smoothly, the 
nonfilers might manage somehow, as 
the metal theoretically is there for 
them somewhere. But the current in- 
flation of orders on mills could easily 
kill that chance. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from any 
Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re- 
gional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Construction programs: Provides that 
orders for products and materials other 
than steel, copper, or aluminum, placed 
and accepted at any time for third- 
quarter delivery for construction pro- 
grams, will continue to have top pref- 
erential position. CMP Reg. 3, Dir. 
2, as amended (Aug. 6). 

Export: Establishes quarterly quotas 
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Across 
the country 


_ in less 
than a minute! 


Some day soon, a jet plane will leave 
New York at 9 A.M.... 

And be in California—at 9 A.M.! 

So fast are modern jets, they come close 
to following the sun in its flight across the 
continent. Speed? Yes. But in manufac- 
ture, the story is different! 

The all-precision jet engine takes al- 





most four times as much machining as 
World War II aircraft. It’s long work — 
but defense deadlines are short! 

To speed up jet assembly lines, the 
plane-makers have learned amazing pro- 
duction tricks. And they’ve learned an 
amazing traffic trick, too. 

When ordering and shipping parts, the 
makers of the world’s fastest planes use 
the world’s fastest service—Air Express! 


Whether your business is jets or jewelry, 
here are the unique advantages you can 
enjoy with regular use of Air Express: 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at no extra cost. 


IT’S MORE CONVENIENT —One call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency arranges everything. 





IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


“SAP PRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 





3 
} 
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“If your job, like mine, is buying 
printing, you may be planning a series 
of mailings today — a broadside, a 
product announcement, envelope en- 
closures, package inserts, or half a 
dozen other jobs. 

“‘How do you choose the right paper 
for each one? Fumble through piles of 
samples, swatches, portfolios? That’s 
what I did—once. But now I just turn 
to my Comprehensive Sample Book of 
Hammermill Papers. Here in this han- 
dy volume, I find in a minute or two 
exactly the information I need.” 

Send for this master sample book. To 
buyers of paper and printing, it’s FREE. 


Name 





“Here’s the most 
useful book on 
my desk and it’s 








It’s the new edition of Comprehen- 
sive Sample Book of Hammermill 
Papers... 201 pages . . . stepped 
swatches . . « ‘‘lie-flat’’ binding! 


10 WAYS YOU'LL 
aw USE THIS BOOK! 


1. Choose paper for letierheads that give the 
right impression of your firm. 

2. Select the right paper for your office forms. 

3. Maintain clean, durable ledger records at a 
saving in original cost. 

4. Use paper that has the look of importance 
for checks and “money value” printing. 

5. Obtain cleaner, more readable copies from 
every run on your mi graph hi 

6. Secure one paper that runs equally well on 
either gelatin or spirit duplicator. 

7. “Package” your booklets and catalogs with 
covers that win attention. 

8. Get better mailing pieces for your money. 

9. Purchase file and index cards which have 
snap, stiffness and long life. 

10. Produce brilliant broadsides that click. 





J HAVE ALL THIS INFORMATION AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 








Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
Please send me — FREE — the Comprehensive Sample Book of Hammermill Papers 





Position 





Please attach to, or write on your business letterhead, and give your title or job desc tiptioe. No salesman w = BW #14 
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for the export of MRO supplies to 
countries classified as non-Communist. 
Permits application of DO-MRO sat- 
ings to orders for maintenance and re- 
pair parts and some operating supplies 
needed to keep overseas defense plants 
running. M-79 (Aug. 9). 

Chemical wood pulp: Permits in- 
ventories of northern European market 
chemical wood pulp to rise from the 
present 45-day limitation to as much 
as 120 days, depending on each user’s 
relative consumption of such pulp. 
M-72, Dir. 1 (Aug. 10). 

Tin cans: Limits government use of 
heavier cans of No. 10 size or larger to 
certain food products. M-25, Amend. 1 
(Aug. 7). 

Flood relief program: Adjusts limita- 
tions on construction, steel distributors, 
repair and operating supplies, and cop- 
per inventories to enable businesses 
damaged by the flood to get the ma- 
terials they need to restore normal 
operations. CMP Reg. 6, Dir. 2; CMP 
Reg. 5, Dir. 2; M-6, Dir. 3; M-11, Dir. 
1 (Aug. 10). 

MRO: Provides that manufacturers 
cannot order or receive more than 40% 
of their quarterly quotas of MRO 
items during the first month of any 
quarter. CMP Reg. 5, Amend. 1 (Aug. 
10). 


Pricing Orders 


Charity: Exempts from price control 
all sales of used and reconditioned ma- 
terial, furniture, household goods, etc., 
by the Goodwill Industries of America. 
GOR 6, Amend. 3 (effective Aug. 13). 

Deposit charges for containers: Scts 
conditions whereby deposits may be 
required or increased for all kinds of 
containers, limiting the charge in most 
cases to replacement cost. Gen. Interp. 
2 (effective Aug. 7). 

Strategic metals: Exempts from price 
control several specified industrial ores 
and materials, such as raw asbestos, 
beryl ores, chrome ores, cobalt ores, 
ete., having critical and strategic im- 
portance to the defense program. GOR 
9, Amend. 4 (effective Aug. 10). 





The Pictures——Cover by Clark 
Dean. Rus Arnold—42, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 48; Boeing Airplane Co.—1 30; 
Bill Climkscales—105; Eastern— 
141; Maurey Garber—114; Harris 
& Ewing—21 (top rt., bot. It.); 
Int. News—21 (bot. rt.), 28, 32 
(It.); Bob Isear—26, 27, 64, 66: 
Herb Kratovil—53; Photo Hawaii 
—88 (bot.), 89; Ransburg Electro- 
Coating Corp.—57; Rebman—56; 
Sovfoto—21 (It.); Three Lions— 
144, 145; Wide World—21 (top 
ctr.), 24; Dick Wolters—32 (rt.), 
98, 99. 
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LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


%* site survey, process analysis, design, 
engineering, procurement, construc- 
tion and machinery installation. 
: Ce BUILDERS 
Bechtel services, suited to individual 
FOR 
requirements, are available for your INDUSTRY 


building program wherever located. 


BECHTEL CORPORATION 


Los Angeles + SAN FRANCISCO - New York 

















PIPELINE POLICEMAN... 


Whether you’re piping liquids, gases, or just plain air—you’ll need a valve to start, stop, 

or control the rate and direction of its flow. 

It may be a simple globe valve like the one at the left . . . or a modern, motor-driven valve 
of chrome-molybdenum steel that can withstand operating pressures of 2500 psi at 
temperatures in excess of 1000°F. . . . but in any case you'll find today’s valves have lots 
tougher working parts than their 25-year-old counterparts. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


From the nimble minds and skilled hands of designers, pattern makers, metallurgists, 
foundrymen, machinists, and scores of others, have flowed hundreds of valve designs for 
hundreds of applications. And the advance has not been by guess, but by guidance. 
America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 


Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, is the unique contribution of the American 
business press . . . a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 

research better, sell better. 

And it is reassuring, in the light of today’s production requirements and problems, to know 
that: No country in the world has a business press that can compare in size, character, 


or ability to serve, with that of America... 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 
As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting, 


reporting . . . on developing universal acceptance of new ideas . . . on making sure that 
specialized information reaches interested people quickly and regularly. 

As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to our business publications for the 
sole purpose of listening in on units of the American Inter-Com System. 

As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our business publications available for 
your communications with the people who make up your markets. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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ADHESIVES AIDXIN PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT. Here, the fur on 
a hobby horse % tightly bonded to the body, eliminating 
mechanical fasten®s. This manufacturer reports an amazing 
50% saving in prodyction time over his previous method. 
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mo 
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SEALERS SERVE IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY as integral gas 
tank sealers making each wing one large fuel tank, and 
eliminating the weight and expense of separate fuel cells. 


COATINGS PREVENT ABRASIOM AND WEAR! In C-54’s. plywood 
floors, bulkheads and othef surfaces prone to wear are given 
protection with “Coroggrd” coatings. These coatings are 
designed to meet varyigg corrosive and abrasive conditions. 


_ 


SEE WHAT ADHESIVES ARE DOING TODAY 


In literally thousands of industrial applications, 3M adhesives are 
demonstrating a remarkable and profitable versatility. The appli- 
cation of adhesives, coatings and sealers has, in many cases, affected 
money-saving production short- cuts. In the face of metal shortages, 
adhesives often give manufacturers a new, reliable method of fastens 
ing component parts. And adhesives have shown many manufac. 
turers how to make a better product .. . at reduced costs. 


3M’s leading position in the adhesives field is built on a close rela- 
tionship between 3M chemists, field engineers and the customer, 
Field engineers are available as advisors, to specify the right product, 
and help to fit that product into your operation. 3M adhesives are 
quality adhesives . . . and will do a quality job for you! 


Why not investigate the rich potential that adhesives, coatings and 
sealers hold for you? For more complete information, contact your 
3M salesman. You are also invited to write for our interesting, 
32-page booklet on adhesives, coatings and sealers, Address 3M, 
Dept. 18, 411 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2, 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION « MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


411] PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN, 


CANADIAN AND EXPORT SALES: 270 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Washington still has no firm idea of what Stalin's game is. Even with the 
Russian experts it’s largely a matter of guessing (page 21). 

oe But this much at least seems clear: The threat of a general war has 

A definitely receded. It’s unlikely that Moscow would try to wash out a strategic 

error like Korea, then get involved in some other risky operation. Neverthe- 


BUSINESS less, Soviet pressure on the West will continue. 
eS 


weex Probably the Kremlin itself hasn’t decided on any definite new policy. 
(It could be that there’s more indecision in Moscow today than there is in 
Washington.) 
Still it's a safe bet that Moscow will use some sort, of triple-barreled 
approach in the months ahead: 

* Continued military pressure against Yugoslavia by strengthened satellite 
armies. Molotov and Gen. Zhukov are apparently in charge in Eastern Europe. 
Also, there’ll be more threats to sabotage any rearmament program in West 
Germany. 

¢ Diplomatic bluster tactics at the Japanese peace conference in San Fran- 
cisco. The aim would be to gain concessions from the U. S., or at least sepa- 
rate some of the Asian countries from the U. S. and Britain. 

* More “peace’”’ moves—such as publication of news favorable to the 
Western world, and President Shvernik’s let’s-get-together letter to President 
Truman. 























e 
This policy of “you can have peace or war” has a certain amount of 





payoff in it for Moscow. 

The payoff could come in two ways. On the one hand, it might lull some 
people into thinking the Russian threat had passed. On the other, it would 
still be tough enough to scare weak Westerners into trying to appease the 
Kremlin. 





3 
As for U. S. policy, it will remain basically firm. 


But Truman’s advisers are trying to find a way to answer Shvernik’s 
‘peace’ message with one of our own. 

The problem is tough, though. Congress hasn’t left the Administration 
much room for maneuver. For example, Truman can’t challenge Stalin to 
encourage cultural exchanges without bumping into the McCarran law. And 
he can’t offer to boost trade without tangling with Congress’ East-West trade 


bans. 
Despite these blocks, the chances are that Truman will make specific 


U.S. proposals for relaxing world tension. At the very least, this would have 
counter-propaganda values. 











* 

The Iranian oil talks bogged down at midweek when the Mossadegh 
government turned down a British compromise offer. 

But Washington still courts on a settlement. For the !ranians have no 
alternative to a deal with the British—unless they let the Russians take over. 
And U. S. officials don’t think Mossadegh wants that. 

The die was cast when the big U. S. oil companies decided to freeze Iran 
out of world markets if Teheran tried for a complete takeover. The U. S. oil 
firms had no other choice. They have more than a billion dollars at stake in 
Middle East oil properties, don’t want Iran to set an example of successful 
expropriation. 











PAGE 139 France finally has a government again. Rene Pleven has put together a 
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middle-of-the-road coalition that got an O.K. from the Assembly. But the new 
regime looks almost as shaky as mosi' French governments before the June 
elections. a 
It’s not a question of talent. Pleven has plenty of that on his team— 
drawn from the Radicals, Popular Republicans (Catholics), and independents. 
But these three groups differ on some important issues. What's more, to 
get a majority in the Assembly, Pleven has to have Socialist support—and the 


Socialists wouldn't even take part in Pleven’s cabinet. 
be] 


Foreign policy probably won’t be much of a problem. In domestic affairs, 
though, there are at least three issues that could unseat Pleven: 

(1) The Popular Republicans demand state aid for Catholic schools. The 
Radicals and Socialists are bitterly opposed. 

(2) The Socialists insist on a sliding scale for wages so that workers won't 
get squeezed by inflation. The three other groups say this would just bring 
more inflation. 

(3) The Radicals and independents want to pay for rearmament by 
paring government contributions to social security and to nationalized indus- 


try. The Socialists refuse to go along. 
e 


If the Pleven government hurdles these obstacles, there’s a good chance 
that German rearmament may get started by yearend. 

First, the decks would be cleared for ratifying the Schuman coal-steel 
pool and the Pleven plan for a joint European army. 

Then Western Europe’s statesmen could get down to such problems as 
(1) how to work-out the common defense budget; (2) whether to equalize pay 
scales in the joint army; and (3) where to build bases and installations and 
who is to pay for them. 


























t 

You can forget recent talk about raising the value of the British pound. 
This week’s boost in British steel prices puts that issue to rest. 

True, British steel men say they'll still be able to undersell the U.S. and 
every European steel producer except West Germany. But the rise in steel 
prices will send up costs of British production in general by 10% to 25%. In 
short, British hard goods couldn’t compete abroad if the pound were revalued. 

* 
Power and transport troubles may also push up British costs. 


The government has just warned industry that coal, gas, and electricity 
will all be critically short next winter. Some industries already are planning 
to stagger working hours to lighten peak power loads (but that raises costs, 
too). 

A shortage of engineers and train crews is threatening a transport crisis. 
Railroad workers are being lured into defense plants by higher pay. And rail 
unions refuse to relax their featherbedding practices. 

o 

A_new London-Tokyo trade deal will boost sterling-area sales in Japan. 

U.S. occupation authorities have O.K.’d bigger Japanese purchases of 
such materials as Indian cotton, Malayan iron ore, etc. 

But Japan also gets a freer market in the British Commonwealth. The 
trade pact ends the “dollar clause,’’ which has governed Japanese trade up 
to now. Under it, sterling-area countries had to pay dollars for Japanese 
goods any time Tokyo piled up a surplus of £17-million. Thus Commonwealth 
countries could keep out Japanese goods by pleading a shortage of dollars. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 18, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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@ Labor government's bill for a freeze on div- 


idends has British businessmen on the ropes. 


@ Its threat of easing prices at the expense of 


profits would put them down for the count. 


@ Both are moves by Labor’s moderates to woo 


the party's left-wing faction back into line. 


@ Both are intended to force the Conservatives 


into public position as guardians of business 


profits. 


@ The outlook: more trouble for business—at 


least until elections come. 


TAUT FACES at London Stock Exchange show strain of times. 


British Business Pinched in Labor Split 


British businessmen have had their 

fingers crossed for a Conservative vic- 
tory in the past; they’re down on their 
knees praying for it now. If Labor 
isn’t ousted soon, they say, initiative 
and incentive in British business will 
be killed off for good. 
e Last Straw—Business felt Chancellor 
Gaitskell’s decision to call a three-year 
freeze on the level of dividend pay- 
ments, plus a rollback of recent in- 
creases, was the last straw (BW—Aug.4 
”51,p115). The announcement sent the 
London Stock Exchange into a tailspin, 
dropping it to its deepest slump since 
the war. Scores of stock issues were 
abandoned; some recent buyers of new 
issues got their money back. Financial 
men glumly declared the market for 
tisk capital dead and gone forever. 

The reason for the freeze, says Gait- 
skell, is to clamp down hard on infla- 
tion. But most London observers in- 
sist that the real motive is political, 
pure and simple. Labor’s leaders had 
to hold the party together fo: coming 
elections, woo fiery Aneurin Bevan, 
leader of Labor’s militant left wing, 
back into line. The usually soft-spoken 
London Economist was furious: “Once 
again the Labor Party has given a dem- 
onstration that when it is in a fix it 
turns nasty. When Labor Ministers 
don’t know what to do they always 
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seem to conclude that it’s safe to take 
another crack at profits.” 

¢ New Hope—This week the London 
stock market was slowly coming up for 
air after the Gaitskell blow. Investors 
and businessmen took new hope from 
the fact that Labor might lose an elec- 
tion before a dividend-freeze law was 
passed. Others rationalized that, after 
all, the retention of undistributed profits 
for three years might mean bigger fu- 
ture returns; it would still be better to 
hold stocks during an inflation period 
than to hold government bonds or bank 
accounts. 

Some corporations revolted. Sir 
Graham Cunningham, chairman of 
Triplex Safety Glass, went ahead and 
upped dividends, explaining that if he 
had to, he would cut next year’s pay- 
ments in half. 

Though it would be the most spec- 
tacular, the dividend freeze would be 
only one of many discouragements to 
venture capital that are already in effect 
in Britain. Companies now ‘pay a 45% 
income tax plus a 50% tax on dis- 
tributed profits. For the individual re- 
ceiving dividends, surtaxes on high in- 
come brackets reach as high as 974%. 
¢ Fear for Profits—-Many management 
men are more worried about a profits 
ceiling than a dividend freeze. Profits 
have been rising fast lately—partly due 


to higher production levels, partly to 
higher market value of raw material in- 
ventories. This, in view of the fact 
that there’s no capital gains tax in 
Britain, has added heat to left-wing La- 
bor’s gripes. And that, in turn, makes 
the moderates in government anxious 
to force price cuts at the expense of 
profits. In negotiations with manufac- 
turers, government officials are demand- 
ing that any profits higher than 1950 
gross profits be used to reduce prices. 
¢ Added Discouragements—Other tight 
controls have helped to deepen man- 
agement’s discouragement. <A _ typical 
case is that of a big new aluminum 
fabricating plant. Though it’s designed 
to outproduce and undersell all others, 
it can’t get rolling because the govern- 
ment rations the scarce supply of raw 
aluminum equally to all mills. Profit- 
able operation of the new mill is im- 
possible. 

There’s the specter of a coal and 
power shortage next winter, too, to 
dampen efforts to boost productivity. 
Officials admit that it may ‘ the worst 
fuel crisis since 1947. Fact is that rising 
power output hasn’t been able ‘to keep 
up with industrial demand. 
¢ Psychological Warfare—In addition, 
British business takes a beating on the 
psychological front. Business success— 
in the form of rising profits—is con- 
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you CAN SEAL. 
IT BEST WiTH 
GUMMED TAPE / 


AFETEX®) 


Water-Moistened GUMMED TAPE 


CENTRAL PAPER CO + MENASHA, WIS 





LIGHT METAL FABRICATING 


Here are fabricating and assembly facilities 
to tie in with your production . . . lorge or 
small runs. We welcome work as subcontrac- 
tors. Send parts, blueprints, or write to: 


Warren Steel Specialties Corp. 
1311 Niles Ave. Warren, Ohio 








CHRISTMAS IDEA FROM CALIFORNIA 


Here’s a new and different idea for your Christmas 


joyees, friends: Specially 


DANA LEE ALMOND GROVE _ 
BOX 403A, PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 














DO YOU HAVE— 


a specialized business service 
that will help the American 
Executive to do his job 


© BETTER? 
@ EASIER? 
© FASTER? 


© MORE 
PROFITABLY? 


Then tell these executives about 
your services effectively and 
economically through the Busi- 
ness Services Section of “clues”. 
Information without obligation 
by just dropping a line to 


Classified Advertising Division 
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stantly under attack as “antisocial.” 
That kind of thinking is reflected in 
the crack of Britain’s left-wing minister 
of town and country planning, Hugh 
Dalton, to the effect that the stock 
slump following the dividend announce- 
ment was “good fun, anyway.” 
Gaitskell admits privately the main 
reason for the dividend control plan 
was psychological-to work on the 
morale of British trade unions. The 
unions are now in their second round 
of wage increases since autumn, 1949, 
and they won’t promise to restrain their 
members if profits and dividends con- 
tinue their brisk rise. 
¢ Change of Heart—Gaitskell himself 
is the deepest disappointment to busi- 
nessmen: They had thought that his 
attitude was favorable toward them. In 
his budget speech last April, Gaitskell 
told the Labor Party that “in an econ- 


omy three-quarters run by private en- 
terprise, it’s foolish to ignore the func- 
tion of profits as an incentive.” 

But Gaitskell’s effort to stand mid- 
way between business and the left-wing 
Socialists failed miserably. Bevan and 
his rebels were responsible. They spread 
stories that Gaitskell was “siding with 
the capitalists.” And with an election 
probable, and a party conference com- 
ing in October anyway, the leaders felt 
they must placate the unions. 
¢ More to Come—As election tempers 
rise and inflation pressure grows, Labor 
may attack business again. Gaitskell 
personally dislikes the idea of a profits 
ceiling, but he might be pushed to it 
by the unions as a further price for 
stopping runaway inflation. Besides, 
Laborites think it might look good at 
the polls if the Conservatives become 
the guardians of business profits. 


AMERICAN Oil CO. 


MIDDLE EAST 
OL LINEUP 


30% 
30% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 10% 


Who Owns What, Where 


Middle East oil companies are front page 
news these days. Not only the Iranians, 
but other oil-rich nations are trying to shoe- 
horn fatter profits out of the foreign pro- 
ducers on their soil. This week the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. agreed to give 50% of its 
profits to the Baghdad government; the 


Sheik of Kuwait is stalling on an agreement 
with the Kuwait Oil Co. Above is a lineup 
of the principal producers and their owner- 
ship. The arrows roughly indicate the vari- 
ous concession areas. Not shown are a slew 
of subsidiaries of the Iraq Petroleum Co., 
busy on exploration operations outside Iraq. 
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It’s time we got working mad! 


As we listen to the latest insults from 
Moscow, we're likely to get fighting 
mad. 


Instead, we'd better use our heads 
arid get working mad. 


It is clear by now that Stalin and his 
gang respect just one thing—strength. 
Behind the Iron Curtain they’ve been 
building a huge fighting machine 
while we were reducing ours. Now 
we must rebuild our defenses—fast. 


As things stand today, there is just 
one way to prevent World War III. 
That is to re-arm—to become strong— 
and to stay that way! 


This calls for better productivity all 
along the line. Not just in making 
guns, tanks and planes, but in turn- 
ing out civilian goods, too. 


Arms must come first. But we must 
produce arms at the same time we 
produce civilian goods. 


We can do this double job if we all 
work together to turn out more for 
every hour we work—if we use our 
ingenuity to step up productivity. 


All of us must now make sacrifices 
for the common good. But we’re 
working for the biggest reward of all 
—peace with freedom! 
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Council, Inc., Dept. B.P., 25 West 45th Street, New York 1°, N. Y. 
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U.S. FOOD AID—$69.2-million worth—funneled into Yugoslavia through worn-out, rusting port of Rijeka, on the Adriatic. 


U.S. Averts 
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U.S. FOUND NEW FRIENDS in Yugoslavia. 


slay stevedore; 


Above, an American seaman meets Yugo- YUGOSLAV TRADE got a helping hand. This 


a Yugoslav girl sports U.S. dress, which came along with food program. again. Meanwhile, building stones like these are 
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AID HAS STOPPED now, and the last kernels of grain are swept up from the dock. 


Famine in Yugoslavia 


Last week the final shipment of U.S. 
food aid to Yugoslavia arrived at the 
grimy. Adriatic port of Rijeka (formerly 
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year Yugoslavia may become a food exporter 
a typical product of Yugoslav industry. 
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Fiume). The nine-montl-old, $69.2- 
million program has tided Yugoslavia 
over a famine threatened by last year’s 
drought, perhaps saved its anti-Stalin 
regime from collapse. Marshal Tito 
proudly spoke his thanks: ““The Ameri- 
can government and people will always 
have our country on their side in the 
struggle for peace.” 

The U.S. is pleased, too. Ambassa- 
dor George Allen said that the Yugo- 
slavs had lived up to their end of the 
food bargain 100%: U.S. observers had 
the mn of the country; the Belgrade 
government <zarefully publicized the 
capitalist U.S. as the source of the 
help. 

The food program is only one of the 
stakes in the gamble on Communist 
Tito. The U.S. and Britain are collabo- 
rating on a raw material aid program; 
and they've promised to underwrite 
Yugoslavia’s trade deficit this year. 


NOW IT’S FLEXIBLE ! 


) 


BEFORE CURING, DUROID 600 
is flexible but not dimension- 
ally stable. 


NOW IT'S BRITTLE! 


y ba 


AFTER CURING, DUROID 600 
is snap-finger brittle but, im- 
mersed in hot or cold water, 
it has better dimensional sta- 
bility than laminated phenolic. 


This Fiberloy was created to meet 
the need for a material with con- 
trolled dimensional stability, for 
spacers in a unique oil filter. Scrap 
reclamation permitted low-cost fab- 
rication. It shows, again, that 
Rogers can do unusual things with 
materials to make engineering 


dreams come true. 


THE DUROIDS are special formulations 
developed to provide specific mechanical 
and chemical characteristics. They blan- 
ket the range of materials properties 
from laminated phenolic, down through 


the vulcanized fibres, to paperboards. 


OTHER FIBERLOYS by Rogers include spe- 
cial .purpose impact phenolics, in bulk 
or sheet form for molding, and special 


purpose laminates. 


“Here's Rogers 
and Its Fiberloys”’ 
is an entertaining 
booklet that will 
help you decide if 
the FIBERLOYS 
have a place in 
your products. 
Please write for it 
to Dept. B. Rogers 
Corporation, Man- 
chester, Connecticut. 


ROGERS CORPORATION 


Established in 1832 
145 




















The Man of Decisions 
.-.the Traffic Manager 


Because the Traffic Manager’s part is played largely “‘be- 
hind the scenes’’, his role in industry is so often overlooked. 
His performances give little opportunity of showing any 
tangible evidence of actual production. 

The Traffic Manager works quietly in coordinating the 
handling of orders from production to customer. He must see 
that transportation equipment is at hand to move away the 
manufactured products when they are ready for shipment. 
He knows from experience what carriers provide the most 
practical routes and offer the best services—bearing in mind, 
also, such factors as rates, insurance, reliability and personnel. 

Industry has benefited immeasurably from the relationship 
that prevails between the various trade associations and 
traffic managers. The cooperative efforts among these interests 
have brought about most reasonable rates, established equita- 
ble policies, and set up better standards. 

It is of vital interest to the Traffic Manager to have his 
company’s products properly packed and marked for ship- 
ment so they will reach their destinations in good condition. 

We take great pride in the manner in which Wolverine tube 
is packed. Dead soft tube, for instance, requires much more 
careful packing than pipe. Coils of tube, too, demand con- 
tainers of substantial construction to withstand the rough 
usage they must encounter during transit. Every type of 
Wolverine tube has its own shipping container specifications. 

When we put Wolverine tube into your hands we want it to 
be in useable condition. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality- 
controlled tube for refrigeration, processing industries, plumbing, 
heating and air-conditioning, automotive and aviation—1469 
Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. and 
Decatur, Ala. 


There IS a difference in Tubing 


BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 














British Mono-Rail, Ltd., was set up by 
American Mono-Rail Co., Cleveland 
and a group of British businessmen to 
build overhead-conveyor equipment in 
England. 
e 

Made-in-Italy machine tools—$1.5-mil- 
lion worth—will help out the U.S. air- 
craft industry’s production drive. A 
joint mission representing the Air Force, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., and Cur- 
tiss-Wright has just placed the orders 
in Rome. 


* 
Bank business: The se! songs, Oo Bank 
has granted two credits totaling $56- 
million for improvement of Mexico’s 
railways. The money, part of $150-mil- 
lion set aside for Mexico last year, will 
be spent largely in the U.S. for rolling 
stock and locomotives. . . . Chile’s gov- 
ernment development company will 
borrow $2-million from Bank of Amer- 
ica for oil refinery equipment. It has 
just received $11.2-million from the 
Ex-Im Bank to buy U.S. machinery for 
Chile’s steel mill at Huachipato. 


e 
Hong Kong’s trade with Red China 
slumped badly last month, thanks to 


‘the West’s restrictions on export of 


strategic materials to Communist coun- 
tries. July figures show only 18,000 
tons of goods shipped to the mainland, 
compared with 40,500 tons in June and 
112,800 tons last December. 

* 
Turkey has a new law for foreign in- 
vestors. It guarantees them the right 
to send home annual profits, dividends, 
interest, and original invested capital— 
provided their money is invested in 
projects that contribute to Turkey’s eco- 
nomic development. 

. 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp.’s $1.4-million 
refrigerator factory near Mexico City 
has begun production. Capacity: 20,000 
refrigerators yearly. 

« 
Gulf Oil Corp. is buying four tankers, 
two of them 31,000 tonners, from 
Amsterdam’s Netherlands Dock & Ship- 
building Co. 

> 

Whale for sale: The first commercial 
shipment of frozen Norwegian whale 
steaks has arrived in New York. Norse 
Foods, Inc., the importer, will run a 
six-month market research study to see 
if the stuff will sell. 


* 
Boon to bed-time readers: A Paris pub- 
lisher is printing books that can be read 
in the dark. They’re printed on black 
anger with luminous ink. Members of 
nis staff have trial copies, report “per- 
fect visibility and no eyestrain.” 
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Germany Exports: 
Britain Squirms 


British industry is looking nervously 
across the Rhine at West Germany's 
booming export business. For the first 
six months of 1951, German sales 
abroad hit a postwar high of more than 
$1.5-billion, double the same period 
last year. 

And much of the gain is coming from 
increasing displacement of British goods 
by German goods. The Economic 
Commission for Europe has a study 
in the works that establishes that. 


The ECE study will suggest that the 
trend will continue. The big reason is 
rearmament: Britain has to turn over 
facilities to armsmaking that the Ger- 
mans don’t. And British businessmen 
have allocations and other controls to 
cope with. 

Some of the heaviest German export 
fire is concentrated on long-time British 
bailiwicks like Latin America, the Mid- 
dle East, South Asia. Agents and mis- 
sions are scurrying around to trade fairs, 
bidding on construction projects, drum- 
ming up business. In Latin America, 
Germany has just signed its first post- 
war trade deal with Peru, has pacts 
with other nations. German exports 


to some Latin countries top Britain’s. 
¢ Target: Asia—Germans are especially 
busy in the Middle East, with the big 
aim the Egyptian market. Turkey 
looms large, too. And in South Asia, 
there are new trade deals with practi- 
cally every nation. 

The biggest progress has been along 
editions Genaai export lines—drugs 
and chemicals, machinery, precision in- 
struments, electrical goods. But the 
Germans are eyeing Britain’s big busi- 
ness in bicycles now. Already ship- 
ments, particularly to Asia, are way 
ahead of prewar. Last year 60,000 were 
sent abroad; and in the first quarter of 
this year, shipments topped 25,000. 
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THE TREND 


An Open Reply to Senator Humphrey 


Dear Senator: 

In our Readers Report column (page 106) you defend 
your proposal, which we had criticized (BW—Jun.23’51, 
p164), to recast the antitrust laws with respect to mul- 
tiple directorates. 

The nub of the matter, as we see it, is this: Section 8 
of the Clayton Act, as it now stands, prohibits a person 
from being a director of two or more competing corpo- 
rations if at least one of them has assets of more than 
$1-million. You want to drop the qualification that the 
corporations be competitive. You would also exempt all 
businesses with assets below $60-million. 

Here are some of our reactions: 

(1) What significance has $60-million as a dividing 
line between good and evil in this matter? 

Does it trace back to the Securities & Exchange 
Commission study of ownership in the 200 largest non- 
financial corporations in American industry? If so, you 
would no doubt agree to doubling the limit since the 
dollar has lost half its purchasing power in the meantime. 

Or is the new limit calculated to bring so-called “small 
business” out from under the condemnation and make 
the evil into one solely infecting “big business”? 

(2) The revolutionary nature of the scheme is scarcely 
evident from your letter. 

The purpose of the Clayton Act is to preserve com- 
petition. The key word in its Sec. 8 is “competing.” If 
multiple directorships do not reduce competition, they 
are not prohibited by either the letter or spirit of the 
Clayton Act. 

You make no such qualification. Allmultiple director- 
ships are bad—except in “small business,” that is. Bigness 
alone is the criterion. According to your theory, there is 
something inherently evil in the same man serving as a 
director of a salt company in Utah and a pencil com- 
pany in New York. What is the threat to competition 
here? 

(3) Your letter conveys the impression that your 
scheme would lead to nothing but good results. 

First-rate directors apparently come a dime a dozen in 
any bargain basement. Or a company can make up its 
board from its own officers. There certainly is no objec- 
tion to these “inside” boards. Some of our largest com- 
panies have them. But the point is that companies 
should not be limited to that or to the other alternative 
of selecting less than the best men available. 

Senator, in our opinion, your letter does not reflect a 
very deep understanding of the function of directors. 
You speak of the impossibility of one man adequately 
serving on 20 boards. We would agree there are few who 
can. But you know that is an extreme case. You must 
know, too, that the average director is no such person. 

You must know, too, that directors do not execute and 
administer. They sit in council and bring the benefit of 
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seasoned judgment and wide experience to recommenda- 
tions of the officers charged with detailed operations. It 
is in providing this kind of judgment that “outside” 
directors are invaluable. So long as competition is not 
impaired, multiple directorships are a benefit to the 
corporations served and to the public. 

Your letter, Senator, reflects a deep suspicion of busi- 
ness and the men who sit on its boards. You seem per- 
suaded that wherever directors get together they conspire 
tc limit competition and injure the consumer. You offet 
no proof of this situation. Nor can there be. 

BUSINESS WEEK feels strongly that your amendment is 
bad and would have harmful results. It represents the 
confusion in the whole antitrust situation today. 

Here is a suggestion: We need an exact and detailed 
statement of what the antitrust law now is, as declared 
by the courts. Congress itself would probably be amazed 
at the extent and severity of the rules already imposed to 
insure the goal of competition. 

This job should be put in the hands of an objective, 
competent agency. The Federal Trade Commission, 
unfortunately, no longer qualifies. We nominate the 
American Law Institute. It could give us what we most 
need now—a clear idea of what existing statutes pre- 
scribe. Then we can see and plug the real loopholes. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Eprror 


Moral Imperative 


The West Point scandal burst in two parts. First came 
the news that 90 of the nation’s finest young men had 
confessed to breaking the Point’s honor code. Second 
came the shocking rush to play down the offense, shift 
the blame, make political capital out of the personal 
tragedy of these cadets. Most disturbing has been the 
tendency to absolve the men of individual accountability. 

This twist in American thinking developed sharply 
during the 1920’s. Clarence Darrow then defended two 
vicious young murderers on the ground that they were 
not responsible for their crimes because they themselves 
were victims of a bad society. It has spread like dry rot 
through a whole generation. Nothing is to be expected 
of rich children because parents spoil them. Nothing is 
to be expected of poor children because poverty cramps 
them. Nothing is to be expected of kids in between 
because the middle class has lost its grip and gone soft. 

We say nuts to that. To blame society is to evade the 
issue by using big words. Society is us. What it is, is 
what we are individually. 

The West Point scandal, badly as it has been handled, 
poses the old issue once again: There is no basis for a 
society if individuals are not held responsible for their 
acts. That is a moral imperative. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM TO LUBRICATE 


USA's Finest 
Plant Afloat! 


United States Lines 
selects famous Gargoyle 
lubricants to protect 
power plants, ail other 
costly machinery on 
new $70,000,000 flagship! 


Butlt by Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. r 


H®™ IT Is—an American ship that 
will compete in speed with the 
fastest now in service—the 990-ft. 
S.S. United States... largest, fastest, safest 
superliner ever built in the U.S. A. 
Scheduled for regular service next year, 
she'll carry 2,000 passengers across the 
Adlantic in luxurious comfort! 


The S. S. United States is powered by four 
sets of steam turbines—is air-conditioned 


Socony-Vacuum 
Chu0ect Lidice 


WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


throughout and fire-proofed, stem to 
stern. Her turbines, compressors, gen- 
erators, hydraulic and other auxiliary 
machinery represent virtually every lu- 
brication problem found in our factories, 
mills and power plants. Socony- Vacuum 
with 85 years of lubrication experience 
has been entrusted with her Correct 
Lubrication. 


You can get this same, unexcelled lu- 
brication protection for your plant—to 
assure peak production during this criti- 
cal period of industrial mobilization. 
Why not give us a call? 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC, 
and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO, 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 


SOCONY-VACUUM 





New train is one big picture window 


WITH THE SLOGAN, “See America First”’, 
the Great Northern opened America’s 
eyes to the beauty of the great Northwest. 
Today, its newest Empire Builder seems 
one big picture window as it speeds you 
through the scenic Rockies. 


THERE'S 20% MORE ROOM to 8-t-r-e-t-c-h 
and snooze in the new Day-Nite coaches, 
A leg rest unfolds to give you bed-like 
comfort from Chicago to Seattle-Portland. 
either! Seven types of 


too! 


No extra fare, 
modern Pullman accommodations, 


Now here’s the next great step 


BETTER TERMINALS and mechanized han- 
dling are recent improvements in freight 
service. The next great step is “Roller 
Freight” —already under way on the 
Great Northern, which is using Timken 
roller bearings for 100 new hopper cars. 


WHICHEVER END YOU'RE ON — railroad- 
ing, shipping, consignee or consumer— 
you'll benefit from “Roller Freight”. 
Timken bearings cut starting resistance 
88%, eliminate “hot box” delays, permit 
faster schedules. Perishables get from 
shipper to table sooner and fresher. 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKE 


IN GOING AFTER tomorrow’s freight busi- 
ness, “Roller Freight” can be the rail- 
roads’ star attraction. Shippers like it 
because Timken bearings permit smoother 
starts, one of the reasons for reduction of 
damage to lading. } 


DOLLARS GO FARTHER! Complete assem- 
blies of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of five years ago. And 
they soon pay for themselves. ¢ ther prod- 
ucts of the Timken Company: alloy steels 


and tubing, removable rock bits. 


aos-mane ee © 8 re 


WESTERN ZEST keynotes the Ranch Car 
—both in food and decoration. And 
pies - .% : 

Timken bearings on the train’s axles give 
a smooth ride, let you enjoy your snack. 
They’re one of the big railroad improve- 
ments that made streatliners practical. 


in railroading! 


AMERICA’S DEFENSE calls for more avail- 
able cars. “Roller Freight” stays on the 
job because it doesn’t require frequent 
And “Roller Freight” 
Result: more goods 
on time! 


journal repairs. 
gets there faster. 
where they're needed . . . 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER (> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER I> BEARING 
TAKES KADIAL @) AND THRUST ~@— LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —¥)- 


Copr . 1961 The Timken Roller Bearing Company Canton 6, Ohio 
Cable address: ** TIMROSCO’ 


N Tapered Roller Bearings 





